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Bradley’s Phonetic Desk Card 
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Economo Word Builder 
No. 1 


large type word builder. 
Printed on high-grade tag stock, which will 
prove of exceptionally good wearing qual- ; 
ity. ‘The box is made especially strong to e@ 
withstand the constant handling and hard : 

usage to which the ‘‘bui!der’’ box is sub- 
jected. Contains an extra large quantity 


Price, per box, $0.20; mailing weight, 7 oz. 


Embeco Perception Cards for 
Number Work 
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Perception Cards 
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ics, and should be placed before pupils after they have 
mastered the simple phonograms and consonants. The 
teacher can determine at a glance the individual child’s 


knowledge of phonetics by noting the results of his ef- 
forts to make complete words on this card. The card offers 
several hundred possible combinations and covers the 
simple phonetic words taught during the first stages of 
the development of reading. Put up in durable box. 
Price, per box, $0.20; mailing weight, 7 oz. 


Embeco Phonetic Drill Cards 
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8252 Designed to assist the teacher by providing mate- 
rial for drill, necessary to fix the common phonograms in 
the pupil's mind. The phonograms are printed on hinged 
cards 7x8 inches 

Twenty cards, neatly packed in cardboard box, forming 
three hundred and twenty word combinations. 





Bradley Materials are the 
result of more than fifty 
years of constant study of 
primary school conditions 
Their value has 
been proven in extensive 
tests, made by progressive 
teachers in their daily work. 
They are recognized as the 
standard in all primary ed- 
ucational circles. Why be 
satished with inferior mate- 
rial when a better quality is 
available and easily obtain- 
able from a Bradley Branch 
or agency near to you? 





8290 This set of perception number work is made in the 
form of dominoes. The cards are strong manila tag stock, 
size 67%x10 inches, and the domino dots are printed in 
dark green ink, one inch in diameter, so that they are 
quickly discernible from all parts of theroom. Thereare 
twenty-four cards, containing all number combinations 
from 1 to 10. Put up in a durable box. 


Price, per box, $0.60; mailing weight, 1 lb. 3 oz. 


Bradley’s Number Work for 


Beginners 


8265 <A _ unique 
number matching 
device including a 
card on the edge 
of which square 
notches are cut, 
the sections be- 
tween the notch- 
es bearing ~an- 
swers to problems 
printed on small tablets which fit into the notched squares. 

By reversing the card, the pupil has the answer to each 
problem. 

All addition, subtraction, multiplication, division and 
factoring combinations from one to ten, are provided for. 
Put up in durable box. 
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Price, per box, $1.50; mailing weight, 2 Ibs. 
8011 A selection of words for ex- 


Embeco Sentence Builder pression sentence building, printed 
on heavy manila tablets, in large type, with each word duplicated in medial 
script on the reverse side. When properly put together the words form the first 


basal story in Book I, ‘‘ Progressive Road to Reading.’’ mn . 
Price, per box $0.15; mailing weight, 6 oz. 


Bradley’s Straight-Line 
Picture Cut-Outs 


Combining Paper Cutting, Coloring and 
Construction Busy Work. 

Boy Blue, Simple Simon, Jack and 
Jill, Alice of ‘‘Wonderland’’ fame and her 
friends, The Gryphon, The Dodo and other 
characters beloved by children—all with 
movable arms, legs and heads—are made from these Cut-Outs. 





Six Different Sets 
No. 8212. Fairy Tale No. 8215. Mother Goose 
No. 8213. The Family No. 8216. Toyland 


No. 8214. Alice in Wonderland No. 8300. Playtime Circus 
Twelve Cut-Outs to a Set. Price, each set, $0.25; Postage, $0.06. 


When ordering, state series wanted. 


Bradley’s Standard Water Colors 


Have been adopted by more 
schools than all other kinds com- 
bined. Wherever the best in art 
work is attempted and accom- 
plished, Bradley colors are used. 
There are no colors ‘‘just as 
good as Bradley’s’’—there are 
no colors so universally used, or 
that give such universal satis- 
faction. 

Box B-1 is one of our most popular assortments, containing eight pans of 
semi-moist colors; superior grade of camel’s hair brush. 

Price, $0.40; mailing weight, 6 oz. 





Price, $0.20; mailing weight, 5 oz. 
Economo Number Builder No. 1 £8),.4..2¢w, number 


builder, printed on heavy 
manila tag stock, with large numerals in bold type. It contains alarge quantity 
of numerals from 1 to 0 and supply of mathemathical denominations. Put up in 
box made especially strong so that it will withstand constant handling. An 
exceptionally fine builder. Price, per box, $0.20; mailing weight, 7 oz. 


Word-Making Tablets 


8404 This box contains a good selection 
of capitals, small letters and numerals 
in more prominent type than the rest of 
the series, printed on both sides of tab- 
lets an inch square and assorted as in 
fonts of type, for word-making. 


Price per box, $0.20 
mailing weight, 5 oz. 























Stewart’s Number Matching Device 


8018 A number matching 
outfit which can be _ used 
equally well as a game or as 
busy work for the teaching of 
numbers from 1 to 100. An 
interesting, simple method of 
number teaching. 


Price, $0.15; 
mailing weight, 5 oz. 


Poster Patterns—By Lula Maud Chance 


8210 This poster work provides interesting occupation lessons through which 
tne child’s mind is receiving information while, at the same time, his hand and 
eye are being trained. The posters are designed to illustrate the subject-matter 
of Chance’s ‘‘ Little Folks in Many Lands,’’ and by their use the child becomes 
familiar with childrer of many race types and develops an interest in people of 
other countries. The posters also furnish excellent models for sandtables val- 
uable to kindergartens and primary grades. Eight plates, size 9x12, in artistic 
portfolio. Price, per set, $0.35; mailing weight, 8 oz. 





The Bradley Catalogue contains 144 pages of vital interest to every teacher. A post card request will place a copy on your desk. © 
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THE ROTATION PLAN 


Of Vitalizing the Teaching of Agriculture is the Biggest Idea in Education 
Since the Time of Horace Mann. It is Destined to Vitalize Our Entire 
Educational System—Dr. A. E. Winship. 


HE Rotation Plan is attracting the attention of educators and farmers everywhere. 
qr It is rebuilding school houses. It is putting new life into communities and rural schools. 
@.— It is increasing the salaries of teachers from $10 to $40 a month. It is revolutionizing 

the teaching of Agriculture in Missouri. South Dakota and Oklahoma have adopted 
this plan; other states are planning to adopt it. 


The Rotation Plan teaches real things— not just words, words, words. 


The Rotation Plan rotates the subjects—does not teach the same 
things year after year; does not skim, leaving nothing crisp and new 
for the next year. 


If you want to know how the Rotation Plan vitalizes schools and 
communities—what school directors, superintendents, teachers, parents, 
and children say about it—how superintendents can introduce it into 
their schools—how teachers are vitalizing arithmetic, spelling, reading, 
writing, language, and every other subject, the following booklets will 
be sent you free upon application, but don’t write for them unless you 
really want to do something worth while for your state, your county, 
ety school and your community. It will be a waste of your time and 

Agriculture money as well as ours. 





SCORING CORN 





1. How to Vitalize the Teaching of Agriculture in the 


What is known as the Rotation Plan for | 
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Rural Schools. 
Better Country Schools for Missouri. 
The Rotation Plan—What It Is; What It Does. 
Vitalization Through Rotation. 


recent years and should be given most 
thoughtful consideration by all educators. 


Vitalizing the teaching of Agriculture is at- | 
tracting nation-wide attention. It is in our | 


opinion one of the big educational ideas of | 














5. Stencils Vitalize School Work. 


The purpose of this Department is to help those who want 
to help the boys and girls of America. 


EDITOR 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR - PRIMARY PLANS | 

















Ask for list of Agricultural Charts, Lantern Slides, 
Booklets, Stencils, Working Drawings, Mottoes, ete. 


Do Not Think You Cannot Teach Agriculture. You Can. 











International Harvester Company, 


INCORPORATED) 
Agricultural Extension Department 


P. G. HOLDEN, Director 
Harvester Bldg., Chicago 








TYING ROPE KNOTS 
When We Study Things We Vitalize the Subject 
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OUR GUARANTEE TO SUBSCRIBERS — We 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND 
PLANS is published the middle of the mouth pre- 
vious tothe dateit bears, and should reach subscribers | 
before thefirst of the month. It is published only > 
during the school year, numbers for July and August | Suarantee the reliability of every advertisement ap- 
being omitted. | eens “F he pees ewer ened oe bbe yo 4 Plans, 

FOREIGN POSTAGE—Postage for subscribers in | \ eintend that our subscribers shall deal with our ad- 
fort 30 cents; in other foreign countries 50 cents | vertisers in the fullest contidence that they will be 
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Partial Contents for September 


October Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 


| JN the teaching of Americanization no more inspiring aid can be 

used than stories relating to the lives of the men who made our 

country great. In next month’s issue we shall present several 
striking original articles pertaining to the life of one of our greatest 
Americans, Theodore Roosevelt. This material includes a biographi- 
cal sketch with a full page portrait and a sheet of miniature repro- 
ductions. The handwork and manual arts problems provide Poster 
Patterns for a Halloween Procession, an outline of ‘‘I Love Little 


| Pussy’’ in the Mother Goose Series, a squirrel in the Jointed Toy 
| Series, some Paper Furniture, and an ‘‘Improved Milking Stool.’’ 


‘‘Moni, the Goat Boy’’ is re-told for dramatization. Miss McCalmont 
furnishes a second article on Primary Penmanship. Etta V. Leighton, 
who is best remembered, perhaps, by her remarkable patriotic appeal 
‘‘Wake Up, Teachers of America,’’ published in the November issue, 


| in 1917, has written another article that promises to create as much 


admiration as her former one. The first of two articles, mysteri- 
ously entitled, ‘‘An Important Factor in a Teacher’s Success’’ ap- 


_ pears. Elizabeth Hamilton-Muncie, M.D., Ph.M., and Florence Keith- 


Hyde, A.B., are the authors of a series of articles that provide many -: 
interesting methods and devices for teaching Health Principles, the 
first of which is given next month. Very helpful and explicit of di- 


_ rection is Leslie E. Abbott’s paper on ‘‘How to Make a Success of a 





America’s Debt to Teachers. Theodore Roosevelt............c.ccscccecosceccscsccccsccecscsceces 17 
Story for Dramatizing—Bona and Mala. Lily M. Leaman...........ccccccccsecesceeseneees 18 
Gardening Demonstrations for Exhibits or Fairs. Alice Jean Patterson............... 20 
Primary Penmanship—A First Lesson in Blackboard Writing. A. Lucilla Mc- « 
SPRINT cb ACCA scumbe sb babihasavnses Ry npeediysanuecsisknbuesh bake cheno pubeshecend ebescasencpbesksbsabeey 21 
Manual Arts Problem—The Stadiometer. William S. Marten .........c.ccccccceecceeeesees 22 
Poster Patterns—Hiawafha Poster. Bess Bruce Cleaveland...........6...00ccsceceeeeeeceeees 24 
Seat Work—Booklet Making in Rural Schools. Lila Stratton Colbo..................... 26 
Teaching Teachers How to Play. W. Everett Meals............cccccccceccseeeccecseeeecsees oy ee: 
Handwork—Jointed Pony Fashioned from Paper or Wood...................00.00c00c0ec0eees 29 
PaaS ER DORCRIOE ROREIRE, TUB ones viensccsssssecesessseesseecessccscsesseosaes ~ 30 | 
Handwork— Mother Goose Outline to Color—Bess Bruce Cleaveland........................ 31 | 
ee ER RETA CRO — OLR BONE oss sissis cise cssscsconessesscesesecessasesssusoceseasess 32 
Bae OUNCE POORMTAEML,  TUGIES DD. TVGUL 00050 055 .c0rcsesesepooscoeeesacenssnsscscasesuneasten 33 
Picture Study—‘‘Baby Stuart.’ Llizabeth Jean Merriil...........cccccccccceccceeeceeceeeeeees 38 
ee ee TORRONE IR MOONEE 8 oso ics cc nsncsepancsnsinesnsdeoscsosecensa-ssebeenner 2 
Spelling—Learning the Written Word. Samuel S. Taylor.......cc.ccccceeeccsesseeeees oe 
Seat Work—Window Transparency: ‘*The Good American Tries to Do the Right 
Re RR EI Y cos scxnuinsesbanbsban ssuensasconousabshebs pes bs esten sass svecssnsaanbhueeesk 41 
Community Life and Arithmetic. Robert P. Brooks..........c.cccccseecccccsecencnseeenseseees 42 
Tea Piret Day SE BoMON, 1010, Mypnak BONO. «....o50.ccscssccdsscsesscsccsvesescocesoescesens 42 
Manual Arts Problem—A Wash Bench for Mother....................0.:0ccecceeeeceneeeeeees . 43 
What the Department of Agriculture Does. Dixon Merritt........0....0.cc0cccccceeeeece eee 44 
Peery MERCED UNE MONRO csp sSssie bop heo ovbvuwhonsdssnse-puakesapsassanites soa soncrsuaceasbony sossane 45 
Early Morning or Late Afternoon Stories. Alfred Oswald Shedd.............-....000eeseeees 48 
Hygiene—Stories and Rhymes for Teaching ‘‘Health Habits.”” Minnie W. LR. 
NMI, io ttsshccesucuspahpahanthcwsShacekeu cent ce nbpneinensnassbeseeheh Sanu punissaesebegubereeest easier: 49 
Little Plays for the Schoolroom—Why They Joined ; Kindness to Animals............ 51 
Music—Goldenrod ; Morning with the Birds and Flowers.......................cseeeeeeeeees bl 
RIMINI WUE MOLE NOMIN os pccscccecenccoceses sonnets s>as0sassavebusspevesoosssseeesspsesbarehvovsnwassorass 4 
ee NE SOS I ONE oo io So bisnsivn on ab andbnsdsdunbuouseueus one peedeepasnsensssnneo® 55 
OEE: Rn ADIN TINIE SPIED prs nccnh cess xxxoh secs doncasbbpboobbonse teveosachseseeonsncachecsoe 56 
57 


Pictures to Use in Studying ‘‘Baby Stuart’’ 


IMPORTANT NOTICES 


All Changes of Address orders must reach us by the first of the month to re- 





| Pathfinder 1 year with Either Seeley’s Question Book or Every Day Plans 2.00 


ceive attention for the following month’s issue (the first of May for the June | 
issue, etc.) Otherwise that number will go to your old address and can be se- | 


cured only by remitting 8c in stamps to the postmaster at your former address 
and giving him forwarding instructions. 

We Can Not Send Duplicate Copies to a new address where the copy for any 
month has been sent to the former address because of failure to receive notice of 
a change of address before the first of the preceding month. 

All Remittances under $5.00 should be made by Post Office Money Order. 
Increased charges recently imposed by our banks for the collection of checks 
compel us to ask this. Nearly every post office is now a Money Order office, and 
any one on Rural Route can easily procure a Money Order. Such form of remit- 
tance is safe, cheap, and convenient. 

Prompt Renewals. It has been our custom to publish a sufficient number of 


copies of each number to enable us to supply back numbers to those renewing 
within a month or two from expiration, but owing to prevailing conditions and 
our desire to co-operate with the general plans of conservation we are discon- 
tinuing this policy and in order to insure receiving all numbers it will be necessary 
for subscribers to renew very promptly. 


School Fair.’’ There is a study plan for lessons on ‘‘The Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow.’’ All the October holidays are represented in: the 
Entertainment pages. . 


Our Credit Policy - 
Order Now and Remit Later If More Convenient 


With a view to cooperating with teachers who desire to place their 
order now for Normal Instructor-Primary Plans and any of the various 
books advertised in combination with it, so as to get the greatest use 
of them throughout the school year, and who do not find it conven- 
ient to pay cash, it is our policy to accept such orders with the under- 
standing that payment need not be made until November 15th Next. 

We not only invite teachers to avail themselves of this privilage, 
but urge them to do so and thereby secure for themselves the advan- 
tage of receiving the early numbers of the year as issued and before 
payment has been made. 

Owing to State and General Agency arrangements for the sale of 
our publications, we our unable to extend this privilege to teachers 
located in the following states: Kentucky, West Virginia, Virginia, 
Tennessee, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas and Oklahoma. 








Our Combination Offers 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year .................cseeeeeeeeeeeeee eee eeeoees $1.50 } 
The Pathfinder, one year (See description below) ...................0.ccececeec seen eee 1.00 
‘‘How I Did It’? (See description on Page 64) .........-.:00.cseceeeeeces eee eee ee seeene -50 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with ‘‘How I Did It”? .......0. a. 1.90 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with The Pathfinder .........................4 2.25 
The Pathfinier and *How T Did Tt? .c2...... cesses esescessscesecscscecsesscescsvsces 1.40 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, The Pathfinder and ‘‘How I Did It’’..... 2.65 
Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid ................ccccseceeeceeeeeeceeceeeeeeeceeeeeccesenens 1.25 
RVECG DRY FARE, 2S WOIWs, DOMMAIG 66.6.5... onc sec8 obec sc ccseecascessscdsececseece 1.25 
The Year’s Entertainments, 1 vol. cloth, postpaid.................cesseeeeeeseeeeeeee 1.00 
Seeley’s Question Book and Every Day Plams..............:cesscsssessseeeeneeeseeten 2.25 
Bsttsentac em 2.65 


Seeley’s Question Book, Every Day Plans and ‘‘How I Did It’’ 
The Year’s Entertainments with Either Seeley’s Quest. Bk. or Every D. Plans 2.00 
The Year’s Entertainments with eSeeys,aysinas 2°%% and ‘“How I Did It’’ 2.40 


ee 


Order Now and Pay Nov. 15th if More Convenient 


or Every Day 
Seeley’s Question Book, Every Day Plans and Year’s Entertainments ...... 3.00 
Seeley’s Question Book, the ¥esi% Batersinments and ‘How I Did It’’,........... 3.40 
Either Seeley’s Question Book or Every Day Plans and ‘‘How I Did It’’ ... 1.65 
The Year’s Entertainments and ‘‘How I Did It’’. ...............c cece cece eee 1.40 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with Fither,Sesiey's Question BOOK eee eeeeeeee 2.50 
re a He tf (6 Book’ orevery Day plans and ‘“How I Did It’’ 2.90 
Je ded i se © -Year’s Entertainments .................. 2.30 


“ec “ec “cc sé 


and ‘‘How I Did It’’ 2.70 


6é 
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Year’s Entertainments 1.80 | 
Foreign and Canadian Postage: For subscription to other countries, add postage 


as follows: Canadian Postage: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 30c; Path- 
finder, 50c. Foreign: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 50c; Pathfinder, $1.00. 


pa The above offers apply to either new or renewal subscribers, ~@g@ 


The Pathfin d er is an illustrated Weekly News Review, published at the 


Nation’s Capital. It is now in its 26th year of increasing 

success and is everywhere recognized as the best current 
events magazine published. Every teacher is expected to keep well informed as to what is going on in 
the world and the PATHFINDER is the best medium for this purpose, In this paper all the important 
news of the day is skillfully and impartially condensed and there is also a vast amount of general informa- 
tion of special value and usefulness~to the teacher. On the editorial page current topics are discussed 
in a clear-sighted, fair-minded manner, intended to stimulate wholesome thought on the part of the 
reader. The PATHFINDER gives teachers just what they need to know about the progress of affairs 
in general and it tells the story briefly, clearly and comprehensively. If you want a paper that is enter- 
taining, wholesome and reliable, the PATHFINDER is just what you are looking for. Size recently in- 
creased to 82 pages, but still published at the popular subscription price of $1.00 per year, of 52 
numbers. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans $2.25. 


Send all orders for above combinations to 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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LATTAS BOOK 
TEACHERS 


inches, contains 




















16 Eskimo Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches..........-..e08- 15c 
16 Circus Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches...... 
16 Farm Story Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches 
16 Pioneer Story Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches........... 15c 


12 Conventional Borders, 5 in. high, to trace and to color. 10c, 


Fancy Colored Chalk 


Fancy Colored Chalk, Box M, doz. asstd. 30c 
Charcoal, 10 sticks, 3 inches long......... 12c 
6 Colored Pencils, 6 in., asstd., wood cov’d 15c¢ 


aaie 
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Blackboard Stencils 


Five Soldier Boys, like above, 15 in. high. .10c 
Borders, each 6c. Sunbonnet Babies; Overall 
Boys; Brownies; Goldenrod; Maple Leaves; 
Turkeys; Pumpkins; Grapes; Cattails; Hol- 
ly; Bells; Santa; Birds; Flags; Waiters. 
New Child Life Calendar Stencils, 22x34. Set 
nine school months 75c; each 12c; 3 for 30c. 
Other Stencils, 22x34, each 12c. Typical Pil- 
grims; Mayflower; Log Cabin; Turkey Cal- 
endar; Fireplace Calendar; Santa Driving 
Eight Reindeer; Santa Going Down Chim- 
ney; Santa Filling Stockings; Christ Child; 
Washington on Horse; Flag; Program; Roll 
of Honor; Welcome; Flags of Allies; Aero- 
plane; Uncle Sam; Gen. Pershing on Horse; 
Name any Calendar, Map or Physiology. 
Men, Animals, etc., size 17x22 inches, each 6c, 
Washington; Lincoln; Wilson; Longfellow; 
Columbus; Field; Eskimo Man; Eskimo 
Mother; Dutch Boy; Dutch Girl; Mill; 
Horse; Cow; Dog; Fox; Bear; Elephant; 
Camel; Lion; Pig; Sheep; Wolf; Turkey; 
Locomotive; Steamer; Buffalo; Indian; 
Making Jack-o’-Lanterns; Horn of Plenty. 
Map Stencils, 34x44 inches, each 20c. United 
States; Any Continent; Any State; Any 
Group of States, or name any of above maps, 
about 9x12, at 3c each, for seatwork. 
Small Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork....25c 
Medium Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork. .35c 
Blue Stamping Powder, '%4-pound bag....15c 
Large Map Stencils, about 4x6 feet, each 40c 
United States; North Am.; Europe; World. 


Good Books for Teachers 


HOUSEHOLD STORIES 

Contents: The Little 
Red Hen; The Battle of 
the Beasts; The Three 
Pigs; The Three Bears; 
Proserpine; The Town 
Musicians; The Old Wo- 
man and Her Pig; Arach- 
ne, the Skilled Weaver; 
The Ugly Duckling; Tlie 
Wise Fairy; Apollo and 
the Python; The Coming 
of the Prince; The Little 
Match Seller; The Golden 
Touch; The Golden Fleece, 
and 27 _ other stories 
equally as good. Large 
type, 17 illustrations. Cloth............$ .45 








Select Stories for Opening Exercises.... .40 
Stories to Tell to Children, by Bryant.. 1.20 
How to Tell Stories, by Bryant........ 1.20 


For the Children’s Hour, by Bailey.. 1.50 
Merry Animal Tales, by Bigham........ .60 
Beginner’s History of United States..... 56 
The Story Hour, Wiggins and Smith.... 1.10 
Dialogues for District Schools ........ .30 
Latta’s Class Record for 280 names .. .15 














PRIMARY READING 
PRIMARY READING AND PHONICS, new 
‘AND PHONICS 1919 copyright ........30c 
@ Aldine Phonic Cards.....48c 
Pom Rare Aldine Word Cards...... $1.30 
yeraee Alphabets and Figures to 
paste, 4 inches high, 50 
assorted, per set........ 10c 
Latta’s 8-inch Clock Dial 
with metal hands.......25c 
12 Colored Cards, 4x6, for 
2S ATTS Serene language or gifts....... 10c 
12 Colored Cards, 5x7, for 
language or gifts....... 15¢ 
12 Large Mother Goose Silhouettes.... .25c 
12 U. S. Pin Flags, paper.........s.ee. 10c 


Small Calendar Pads, 1 doz., 15c; 2 doz., 
ZW5ce § dozen... cccccscccccsscsecceces 50c 

Games for Playground, Home, School and 
Gymnasium, by Bancroft............- $1.60 


READ THIS 


LATTA’S BOOK FOR TEACH- 
ERS—The new edition is 9x14 
} 288_ pages and 
lj) weighs two pounds. It represents 
the efforts of several prominent 
educators who know the needs _ of 
primary and rural teachers. The 
postpaid price is $1.00. 
Note.—Buy $5.00 worth of mis- 
cellaneous supplies and pay only 50c 
iy for Latta’s Book for Teachers—or 
\ _ it is free with a purchase of supplies 
amounting to not less than $10.00. 
PR gc of Satie’ Book contains ge of the following: 
50 Assorte Jrawings to Color, all 6x9 inches, postpaid.....25c : . : c “hai : 
16 Three Bears Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches. . 5 mobile, Church, Cupboard, Table, Chair, Rocking 
16 Gingerbread Boy Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches......... 15¢ 
16 Cock Robin Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches 
16 Hiawatha Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches... 


Se re 15c 


\( 
I) 


: 


Vrupeeeesede 15c 
tere eceeccee 15c Elephant, Bear, Seal, Pig, 


15c Mat, Easel. One set with 100 brass paper fasten- 
ers, complete with instructions, postpaid, 85c. 
Brass Paper Fasteners, 4 in., 100, l6c; 12 in., 20c 


Printed Outline Maps 


United States; Any Continent; Any State; 
Any Group of States; Any Map for History 
or Geography. Order them assorted or other- 
wise, 8'4x11 inches, 50 for 35c; 100 for 60c, 

World or United States, 11x17, 20 for 25c. 
United States on chart paper, 24x36, 3 for 20c. 
8 Large Physiology Drawings in Outline, 10c 


Drawing Paper, Chalk, Etc. 


Common White Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, 
per lb., 17c; postage extra. 

Fancy White Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, 
per pound, 20c; postage extra. 

Manila Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, per lb., 
12c; postage extra. 

Construction Paper, 14 shts, 20x25, asstd., col- 
ors, 2lbs.,40c; postage extra. Same paper, 
50 shts., 9x12, 20 oz., 25c; postage extra. 

50 Sheets Tough White Cardboard, 9x12, or 
100 sheets 6x9, for sewing cards and for 
construction, 2 lIbs., 45c; postage extra. 

Folding and Cutting Paper, 35 sheets, 17x22, 
assorted tints, 20 oz., 25c; postage extra. 

20 Sheets Black Silhouette Paper, 10x25, 32c 

20 Sheets Red Silhouette Paper, 10x25..40c 

2,000 Colored Papers, 34x6, to make chains 40c 

Writing Paper, 84x11, ruled both sides, 500 
sheets, 5 Ibs., $1.00; Bond, 8x10%4, blank, 
500 sheets, 3% lbs., 90c., postage extra. 

Latta’s Economy Paste, % pt., 1 Ib., 20c; 
pint, 2 Ibs., 30c; qt., 4 Ibs., 50c; postage 
extra, Paste Flour, lb., 25c; postage extra. 

White, Chalk, American make, gross, 3 Ibs., 
18c; Dustless, 5 Ibs., 45c; postage extra. 

“Blendwell,’ good wax crayons, 8 colors in 
box, 12 boxes, 2 lIbs., 55c; postage extra. 

Pastello 8 colors, dozen, $1.50; postage extra, 


t 

Rubber Stamps 

Soy; Girl; Brownie; 
Turkey; Santa;  Sol- 
dier; Cupid; Nurse; 
Bunny; Bird; Chick; 
Butterfly. 3 for...25c 
Set of 12 fors.<.. 75c 
Rubber Stamp Pad in 
tin box, 24x34, inked 
ready to use......25¢ 
Rubber Stamp 
Ink, bottle....45c 
80 Two-inch Rub- 
ber Bands....10c 


— Kneaded Rubbe 


r 
Eraser .cceeee10C 


Aida Canvas 


For Cross-Stitch 
Work, width 44 
inches, yard $1.00 
Patterns for 
Cross-Stitch work, 
per set.......25C 











7] 
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LATTA’S DUPLI- 
CATOR—Made of best 
materials and equal to 
any other gelatin 
copying pad on_ the 
market. Very_ helpful 
to teachers. Size, 9x 
12 inches, complete 
with sponge and ink, 5 
Ibs., price, $2.90. Pint 
Refill, 2 Ibs., $1.15; 
quart, 4 Ibs., $2.10; postage extra. 
Hektograph Paper, medium quality, 84x11, 

5 lbs., package, 500 sheets, 75c; Hektograph 

paper, better quality, $1.00; postage extra. 
Hek, Ink, name color, 8 oz., postage extra, 60c 


COPING SAW with 12 
6-inch blades ...-+s+++ 
16 Coping Saw Patterns to 
trace actual size........ 20c 
Tude Mending Glue....15c 
16 Manual Training Exer- 
cises for Boys......- 25c 
Thirteen Doll Furniture 
Patterns to trace for 
cardboard construc- 
tion, with instructions.20c 
When Mother Lets Us Make 





Paper Box Furniture........80c 
Six Loom Patterns, full size to 
trace, with instructions ..... 20c 


Primary Handwork, by Dobbs. .80c 
Constructive Work, by Worst.$1.10 
Chicago Pencil Sharpener ....$1.30 
27 Inch Cubes, assorted colors ...+++..--30C 
8 Animal Drawings to trace.........+. cas 260 
1000 Questions and Answers in Agriculture, 25c 
Old and New Singing Games, by Hofer. .60c 






oe tt ta | 


LATTA’S CONSTRUCTION PATTERNS 
Thirty-three patterns printed full size on heavy 
cardboard ready to cut out and make up. Auto- 


Chair, Bed, Screen, Hobb 


Boy, Red Bird, Blue Bird, Yellow Bird, Butterfly, 
ig, Dog, Horse, Cow, Peck- Marion George Plan 
2 ing Hen, Bunny Running, Brownie, Indian, Ne- 
gueewetscesee 15c gro, Dutch Windmill, Wheel Barrow, Weaving Etude, 1 year......... 
teen eee eres Seeley’s Question Book........ 1.25 
Teachers’ Every Day Plans, per 

set of 3 vols....ceee 








Latta’s Helps for Teachers 


With Magazines, Plan Books and Other Purchases{ 


| mip | 


A 
palllinaserinvusreresvll 


FIANE, ORE FEOF scrcccecccccceSs.ge 

a! Pathfinder, 1 Veat.csccccscrccee 1,00 
Progressive Teacher, 1 year.... 1.50 

| Industrial Arts Magazine....... 2.00 
| School Century, 1 year........ 1.25 
School Education, 1 year...... 3.25 


Kindergarten and First Grade.. 2.00 
National Geographic Magazine.. 2.50 


Horse, Santa with 


New Primary Language Cards 


96 drawings with name 
in print and script as 
shown. Each card 2'4x3 
inches, printed alike on 
both sides. About 150 
other wordsin print and 








script, including pro- 
nouns, verbs, adjectives, 
; dog conjunctions, etc., making 
; a vocabulary to prepare 








the child for any primer 
i or first reader. See them 
Jilisted in “The Beginner's 

Outfit.” Per set 25c. 


The Beginner’s Outfit 


A splendid collection of devices and sup- 
plies to teach young children from the first 
day of school_until they are prepared to use 
the primer. Every teacher who has used the 
Beginner's Outfit as listed below has been 
more than satisfied with results. 


Order Any of the Following 


Word Chart, showing print and script...20c 
Blackboard Stencils, showing sixteen easy 
, Sentences, four inches high, to trace...16c 
Easy W ords to Color and to build sentences, 
large print and script in outline on white 
drawing paper, for four pupils........ 40c 
Primary. Language Cards, for four pupils 25c 
Word Cards to build sentences, one side 
print, the other script, for four pupils 28c 
3,000 Printed Words to Paste, four pupils 16¢c 
3,000 Script Words to Paste, four pupils 16c 
544 Easy Sentences printed in script with 
light red ink, to trace, for four pupils 12c 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., on cards, %4-inch 
high, 1,680 characters, for four pupils. .30c 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., to paste, 34-inch 
high, 2,220 characters, for ore pupils...20c 
Tracing Pad for Beginners, 100 sheets, 514 
x8%, each 15c; for four pupils..... -50c 
New Illustrated Primary Arithmetic Cards.20c 


Be Sure to Read This 


The Beginner’s Outfit for four pupils con- 
sists of the above list which amounts to $2.93, 
but we will send all postpaid for only $2.65. 

Note: Add 50c for each additional pupil. 
Same as above for three pupils........$2.40 
Same as above for two pupils......... 1.70 
Same as above for one pupil ......... 1.25 


Paper Cutting 


42 Paper Cutting Designs, each 5x8....16c 
44 Large Drawings ati - : 
to Color, assorted 30c 
$0 Drawings to Col- 
or, assorted sizes 20c 
12 Different Calen+ 
dars to Color, 6x9, 10c 
16 Landscape Drawinzs to Color, 6x9...15c 
16 Birds in Colors, with description, with 
16 Birds to Color, same as above, 6x9 25c 
1,000 Colored Circles to Paste, 1-in., asstd.20c 
1,000 Colored Circles like above, gummed.35c 
3,000 Assorted Colored Shoe Pegs.......¢ 33c 
1,000 Assorted Colored Sticks, 1 to 5 in..48c 
Primary and Intermediate Language Cards 25c 
30 Sewing Card Patterns on Cardboard...20c 
30 New Sewing Card Patterns on Cards. .22c 
25 Public School Report Cards.......... 15c 
21 New Silhouette Posters, 10 inches high.25c 
Tickets, Good, Perfect, or On Time, 100.10c 
Toy Money, Coins and Bills, $548.96, set 25c 
Business Exercise to play store.........25c 
6 Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools. .1£c 


. . 
Printed Weaving Mats 
Size 634x614, assorted colors, half-inch slits, 
printed on thick paper, to 
be cut out; 15 mats..15c 


Mats, Cut-Out 


Size 8x8, construction 
paper, assorted colors, 
half-inch slits, all cut out 
and ready to weave, 20 
mats, with weavers....30c 
500 Extra Weavers, like 
with Cut-out Mats..18c 


Wall Map 


Size 4x6 feet, United States on one side, 
World on the other, common rollers, weight 
2 Ibs., $2.50; postage extra. 

Globe, 6-inch, 1 lb., 50c; postage extra. 











All Postpaid Unless 
Otherwise Stated 


OUR BEST OFFER 


Order $1.00 worth of Latta’s Sup- 
plies with one of the following and 
subtract 35c from the total. Try it. 
Normal Instructor-Primary 





Scientific American, 1 year..... 5.00 
Woman’s Home Companion..... 2.00 
Pictorial Review, 1 year....... 2.00 ate 





‘NORMAL INSTRUCTOR = 
ewd PRIMARY PLANS 


5 ee . a 















Year’s Entertainments, 10 vols.. 1.00 7 . 7 

Pack, Christmas Box, Sunbonnet Baby, Overall Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers with Normal _ 

Instructor, 1 year, new or renewal....eeseeeeeeesees Seccevese $5.50 

Books. Primary or Intermediate, 10 vols. 

in each set. State whether Primary or Intermediate. Per set.. 3.50 
e $1.75 1 


Guide to Nature, 1 year. 
Christian Herald, 1 year. 
Primary Education, 1 yr. 2.00 


eveercee 1.25 Popular Educator, 1 yr.. 2.00 
COMMON SCHOOL aanaaee 
BRANCHES IN A HUGHES'S 


NUTSHELL, com- 
plete with questions 
and answers.......50c 
New U. S. History 
Outline Book for 
Student or Teacher. 25c 
Latta’s Class Record 
Book, for 288 names, 4 
card bound ....... 15c 
Latta’s Class Record, 
for 480 names, cloth, 30c 
Numeral Frame, each, 50c 


Common School 
Branches 
IN A NUTSHELL 











Peg Board, each.....25c Prepared for the Bemefi: of 
500 Round Pegs......20c TEACHERS ano STUDENTS 
Red Pencil, Blue Pen- pa tes 

cil or White Pencil, 

CEE vicccnecs socese 8c 

. . 
Arithmetic Cards, Etc. 

Primary Arithmetic Cards for Teacher....20c 


New Primary Number Cards for Teacher 25c 
Primary Arith. Cards for Written Work 22 
Intermediate Arith. Cards for Seatwork..18 
Carbon Paper, 20x30, 1 sheet, 12c; 3 for 30 
2 Sheets Transparent Trac. Paper, 17x22. .20¢ 
RUBBER TYPE PRINTER— 
% in., with figures, ink, pad, 
spacer, etc, 
wooden box, 
3 lbs., $1.70, 
postage not 

paid. 

Same, % 
inch, 1 Ib., 
60c, postage 
not paid. 

l-inch type, 4 lbs., $2.60; postage extra. 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., l-in. high, fine to 
paste for charts, over 2,000 characters, 30c 


. 

Popular Pictures 
Sepia, 16x 20—Washing- 
ton; Lincoln; Wilson; 
Christ at Twelve; Sistine 
Madonna; Mother anil 
Child; Windmill; Gleaners; 
Angelus; Pershing; Home 
ward. Each, 30c; 4 for $1.00. 
Order any lc picture or any 

half-cent picture of above. 
Latta’s Brown Prints of 
Washington and Lincoln, 16x 
20, each 20c; both for 35c 
50 Popular Pictures, “4c size, assorted... .20c 
Intermediate Language Pictures, per set..20c 
48 Indians in native dress with names, 
PORN Po one cele eaddee¥e vi 4 
10 Indian Post Cards in colors........... 
Common Birds in Colors, 7x9, 13 for.....25c¢ 





Blunt Point Scissors 4% 
in., 12 postpaid for $1.50. 
Sharp Points, nickel, 5% 
in., each postpaid...25c 


CALL BELL, nickel plate 1, 
good quality, diameter 314 

TENGE occceransnsuesseoneea 3 
Chart for Color-Teaching..35c 

Good School Pens, points 
medium or flexible, 2 doz., 15¢ 

Lead Pencils, numbers 2 or 3 
lead, five-cent quality, rubber tip, dozen...45ce 
Art Gum, to clean drawings, package... .1 
Stars; Hearts; Dots; Diamonds; 
Pumpkins; Jack - o’ - Lanterns; 
Witches; Black, Cats; Turkeys; 
Santa; Holly; Chick; Butter- 
flies; Flowers; Easter Lily; 
Flags; Maple Leaves; Birds; 
Any Initial One kind in a 
bows Per DORs cccccccceenes 10c 
HOW I DID IT is a 
new book of 320 pages, in 
which hundreds of teachers 
tell of original schoolroom 
devices that have proved 
to be successful. Price, 50c 
Seatwork Suggestions..1 
Teach Paper Folding.2 
Teach Basket Making.25 
> 

| 








~~ 
Sc 
Jc 
Ideal Domino Cards. .21c 
Allies’ Flags to Color. 
10 Children of Other 
Nations to Color ..15c¢ 
Teach Clay Modeling 
Modeling Clay, 5 Ibs., 25c; 
postage extra. 
Plastine, mixed in oil, Red, Cream, Brown, 
Blue, Green, pound, 32c; postage extra. 











SEND MONEY ORDER OR \ J. S. LATT A, Inc., Box 128, Cedar Falls, Iowa 


DRAFT IF POSSIBLE 
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manship in classes. 


not simply letter forms. In their 
preparation care has been 
taken to use a generally 
accepted letter form 
so that it may be 
used as a meas- 
ure for hand- 
writing 
in 


























any school regardless of the pen- 
manship system that may be in 
use. It is altogether too com- 
mon an experience to find 
that children fail to write 
as well in other classes 
as they do in their 
penmanship classes. 
Tablets for the 
ist and 2d and 
the 3d and 
4th grades 
retail at 

















Write to us for four 





States—Wood 


Best cut map of the United States 
published in dissected form, Each state 
cut on state lines, The back is acolored 
lithographic design, showing flags of 
various nations. 15x22inches, moun 
on wood and packed in a large paste- 
board box, with colored label. 

No, 4264. U. S. Dissected Map, weight 
22 oz., 60 


, 60c. : 
No. 4294, U. S. Dissected Map, size 12x20 inches, cut on state 
lines, with flags on back, mounted on heavy pulp board. Weight 


Industrial Weaving 


Made from tinted construction pa- 
per, strong and durable, and of ar- 
tistic color and texture. 
ily woven without a needle, Mats are 
ready cut but the fringes are solid 
with printed lines indicating the weft 
strips to be cut out by the children, 

1235. 25 gray mats, 25 fringes, as- 
sorted, wgt., 12 0z. 

1236. 25 brown mats and 25 fringes, 
bright colors, 12 oz. 


16 oz., price 35c. 

















Plastico 


A compound of colored clay which preserves its plastic quality 
indefinitely, and always remains fresh and sweet. r ) 
use at any moment and can be used over and over again, It is 
absolutely harmless and contains no injurious ingredient. In 
fact the ingredients used have germicidal and antiseptic quali- 
ties, rendering it not only safe but sanitary 


stain and is perfectly clean to work with. A 
move it from any surface, 


A perfect substitute for model clay or wax. Worked in same 
manner and with same tools, In 11b. packages, one color each, 
brown, terra cotta, green, gray, mailing wet. 20 oz., price per 


Ib., 35c. 


Special prices quoted if ordered in bulk or in large quantities, 


° . 

Folding Paper—Engine Colored 

Paper colored on both sides for folding or cutting, 
violet, gray, brown, white, black, yellow, green, light blue. Packed as- 
sorted colors, or one color to a package of 100 sheets, 


4x4, per package, postage 4c,, 10c. 
5x5, wt. 6 oz,, per package, 12c. 
6x6, wt. 7 0z., per package, 15c. 
























dozen of our excellent five cent schoo! pencils ; 
sell them, remit the money to us, and we will send 
yoy free a Chicago Pencil Sharpener, suitable for 
your school use, without any charge whatever, 

Pencils are of excellent quality, just the thing you 
need for school use, and you will be conferring a favor on 
the pupils and getting the sharpener for your room, 
If you want our regular Chicago Giant Pencil Sharpener, which 
can be adjusted toany pen- 
cil and is better in every 
way, sell five dozen pencils. 


D-E School 


Black handled, round points, wt. 16 0z. 


Dissected Map of the United States, in 








Pencil 












Natural History 
Language 
Animals 24 natural history cards, each 


— showing one wild animal, native 
or familiar to every child. Face of card shows 





Sharpener 












graceful thumb 
slender bunes 
rodent agile 
bushy 











each set. Wt. 10 0z. 


Birds 


Wt. 8 oz. 


Scissors 


Doz. $1.25. Coated on one side. 


package. 


oz., per package, 20c. 


Set 40c. 
20 cards, each showing a North Amer- 
ican bird, with words descriptive or 
suggestive on the face, and sentences contain- 
ing blanks on the reverse, Used with aston- 
ishing results in primary and intermediate 
language work, spelling and natural history. 
Complete instructions accompany each set. 
Per set, 40c, 


Cutting Paper 


A good standard color, 
in red, orange, yellow, green, blue, violct, 
brown, gray, white and black. In assorted 
packages, or one color only, 100 sheets to a 


4x4, postage 4c., per package, 20c. 


5x5, wt. 6 oz., per package, 30c. 
6x6, wt. 7 0z., per package, 35c. 


Heavy Folding Paper 


For construction work. Six colors,100 sheets 
to package, 7x7, wt., 20 oz., 25c. 6x6, wt. 18 


Drawings to Color 
Animals 


Standard Tablets 


Measuring Standard Tablets set a standard of possible achievement be- 
fore children in all of their handwriting, as well asa standard for pen- 
They are based upon an entirely new idea, 
in that they assist the pupils in measuring their own pro+ 
ficiency, give them a standard upon which to expend 
their best skill, and keep before them at all times 
the aim toward which they are striving. 

These tablets have been prepared 
to measure handwriting quality and 






















valuable aids, created 


LINE OF 
The Dobs 





—s*.t.? 





















It has long been our 


teachers with a real line of aids in 
novel, pedagogical and low priced. With 
this advertisement almost exclusively to the 


by us, manufactured in our 


ACTUAL TEACHING VALUE—yYour examination of these goods. - 


pared by experts of long teaching experience for your practical needs, 
the convenience and the low prices will commend them equally well. 
teaching value, adaptability to many uses, and certainty of arousing the interest of 


GET OUR NEW CATALOG—Our new catalog has sixty-four pages of condensed in- 


These 


It is our purpose to present in it every practical article used in educational work, from the 


Instructor - Primary Plans who ask for it. 


a picture of the animal 
with list of words de- 
scriptive or suggestive. 
Reverse contains sen- 
tences with blanks to be 
filled with words on the 
face. Used by theau- 
thor with great success 
in primary or intermed- 
iate language work up 
to grade seven, and for 
spelling, as well as ef- 
fective work in natural 
history. 

Entirely new and orig- 
inal, boon to the 
busy teacher, Complete 
instructions accompany 


24sketch- 





Can be eas- 


Pack 35c. 








es of well 
known 
wild an- 
imals 
from 
original 
pen and 
ink draw- 
ings. Ba- 
sis for 








naeinnien schoolrom. Ef- 


study and language work and decorative for 


nature 





fective in crayon 
or water color. 
Wt. 3 oz. Price 
per set, 20c. 


Birds 


20 outlines from 
original pen and 
ink sketches of 
our best known 
birds. A talk on 
accurate coloring 
to precede their 
use, They corre- 
late well with na- 
ture study and lan- 
guage work. Wt. 


It is ready for 


. Will not soil or 
dry cloth will re- 














Colors red, orange, " 
80z, Price 20c, 





Drawings to Color 





Funnyland 
Frolics 


16 original designs 
personifying inani- 
mate objects and 
pets and portraying 
their merry frolics, 
Interest is readily 
aroused and imagi- 
nation stimulated. 
Admirably adapted 
for language and 
composition work, 














Suggestions for 

harmonious color- 

ings in the enve- | 

lope. Wt. 3 oz. 

Set 20c. 
Objects 
TO COLOR 


24simple outlines 
well adapted for 
use in the lower 
gradesand kinder- 
garten. Their use 
suggests suitable 
language and 
story work and 
their simplicity 
makes accurate 
work possible for 
very young chil- 
dren, Wt. 3 oz. 
Price 15c. 


Drawings to Color 























| Cir 4 


10 simple, effective and 
Landsca es easily colored designs in 
decorative landscapes characteristic of the 
seasons. Artistic in wax, crayon or water 
color. They give an opportunity for de- 
scriptive work in language. The picture 
and description furnish a unit worth pre- 
serving. Wt.30z. Price 10c. 
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Appropriate suggestive 
Calendars sketch for each month, 
based on plays all children love. Sugges- 
tions for coloring on envelope. Great help 
in themes in language or composition suit- 
ed to the various months. Wt. 3 oz. Price, 
per set of 12, 12c. 

Price per dozen of any one, 12c. 


Christmas Designs Wt.40z. Set 


of 10, 10c. 








tical benefit to the pupil and yet relieve the teacher of drudgery, enliven the school hour and 
) Send in your request at once and let us forward this to you. 
enables us to get these goods to you with the least delay and lowest carrying charges. 


All goods 
Fit Ins—Simple Objects 


_ Outlines 
in which the 
picture is 
cut out for 
the child to 
reinstate. 
Excellent 
sense train- 
ing, further 
developed 
when the 
child can 
recognize 
the object 
by tracing 
the outline 
with his fin- 
gersor when f 
the card is ; 

held before him. Both printed and writ- 
ten words are given, so the association of 
word and object is constantly before the 
pupil. Wt. 90z., set of 24 cards. Price 40c. 


Fit Ins—Common Forms 


Cards with form outlines cut out. Chil- 
dren fit them in, and the sense training 
cannot be overestimated. New forms eas- 
ily learned and recognized through touch 
as wellas sight. An association between 
object and word established by both print- 
ed and written word on the card. Oppor- 
tunity for an endless variety of work. Wt. 
9 0z., set of 24cards, Price 40c. 


Key Words and Phonetic 
Drill Cards 


“\ 56 cardsdesign- 

ed to teach famil- 

ies, placing the 

complete word 

before the child 

who is thus im- 

L mediately inter- 

ested by connect- 

ing the family symbol, which is heavily 

underlined with the name of some fa- 

miliar object. The fact that the same 

family is pronounced differently in différ- 

ent words makes the complete word pho- 

netic card the only practical method. Key 

words used are common toall method read- 

ers. Cards are of a size easily handled and 

may be readily seen from all parts of the 

room, Several phonetic games are sug- 
gested. Wt. 100z.» Per set, 35c. 


Initial Phonogram Cards 


The 16 initial phonograms common to all 
method readers, Each card shows a pic- 
ture suggesting to the child a word begin- 
ning with the phonogram printed below 
the picture, Pictures are from pen and 
ink sketches, humorous so far as possible, 
and may be used as copies in the drawing 
lessons, illustrations for story work or as a 
basis for composition and spelling. 
Attractive and instructive, these cards 
hold the interest of the children. Direc- 
tions for use enclosed in the box. Wt. 7 
oz. Perset, 30c. 


Bound School Register 


Annual plan, 3 names toa page, entire 
record of the pupilon one page. No turn- 
ing of leaves or running through Register 
for reports. Capacity, 60 names, wt. 2 
lbs., 50c. 

Report Card. Annualplan. Per bun- 








dog 




















Per doz. of any one design, 10c. 


dred, wt. 2 lbs., 60c. 


is DO NOT FAIL TO INCLOSE THE POSTAGE IN YOUR REMITTANCE 














Get our new catalog, just off the press, 64 pages 
of interest to school men and women, containing 
the most complete line of school supplies offered 


THE DOBSON- 


WHOLESALE 
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A New Tablet that Establishes a Stand- 


ard in Writing 
The measuring Standard Tablets are planned to be used in the prac- x : 95 HighttiSraades 









































Roehes tice ae — and in all written work, English, History, etc., of the eteet siting kaon Fhe ungor clan and ae 
r es and teachers may insist on a reasonable standard of writing from Setter than the senting muted so ans fon 
_ ambition to supply all pupils. Consequently, writing is made a test of skiil— pk SE 
h schoolroom work that would be not a mere uninteresting copying of the words of others y. Wawa 
considerable pride, therefore, we devote — but a fixed standard toward which the pupil will : DE FEA } % 
" ’ ; strive in all of his written work. It arouses ? ; 
announcement of the completion of many such his interest, enables him to measure his 
; own workrooms, and sold exclusively by us. progress, simplifies the teacher’s work - 
< as described herewith will convince you that they have been pre- and gue remmesbaite eaeresper 
we and that they possess unusual merit from the teaching standpoint, while The cost to the pupil of the 6 
if goods will be found to be all that is claimed for them. In point of real Measuring Standard Tab- CF PAS REPOS, 

lets isno greater than Oh Meatt baa TR 






pupil and teacher alike, they will be of inestimable value to the progressive teacher. 
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that of the regular One, 2  praag 
tablets now in | OMe en tcleawen 
use, and the Grdthe. dad udug bate 2 

advant- ) Ahabotihatel weguted. 

ages ; sie 
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e formation of value to every school teacher and to every school and to every school man, 
d furniture of the room to those short cuts in educational work that accomplish so much of prac- 
1 

Ss 







interest the children. This catalog will be mailed free to any of the readers of the Normal 
Our facilities have been greatly enlarged in manufacturing and shipping, while our central location 
ate sold f. 0. b. Columbus. Add postage to your zone, unless otherwise mentioned. 
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5 . ° . . . . ; 
Colored Tablets for Addition-Multiplication Sewing Cards , 
7 Bes are immensely greater. These tablets 
W. 1141, utline pricked out in simple de- 2 P - 7 
Number ork Car s : sign. Shown not only on the face, but have met the general approval of 
120 strong, pasteboard Multiplication taught through the medium || clearly seen on the back. 3!4 inches square, those authorities to whom they 
tablets of circular form, of addition, Teach the multiplication table |} 100 cards to the box, 12 designs, wt. 12 oz. Edu- have been submitted, and 
120 squares and 120 tri- through the |} Price 40c. their use in schools has 
Gite. candied, dx aah ‘ e. fives in the|} 1142, 20 simple designs of animals, flow- cational 4 
ors. Anexceedingly at- } —_ practi- ers, etc. 34 inches 1 already demonstrated 
tractive set whichcan be \ ] cal way : square, wt. 15 oz., . their unusual merit. [ 
used effectively teaching a \ | adapted to ; N box 40c. Clock Dial For the 5thand 6th [: 
number in the primary a \/ the under. d the 7th, sth_ |: 
grades. “Wt.50z. Per box, 40c. \ | 3 standing of Busy Work and the 7th, 8th [| 
New Combination Set for A \) XB | went one y and the High |: 
\ ren, ne a 93 
ae ° a , =—_ side shows . Sewing Cards = gen School they : 
1 Design, a a number lal on aresoldat [- 
— | repeated a 1131. 20 cards, 5 by thick card, 
Number, | certain 6%, gray, simple ob- wt. 12 oz, 102 
} number of jects, Wt. 60z., 30c. ea, 25c, Each 
and times as in 1132. 20 cards, 5 by ? ne 
: : addition, 61%, gray, assorted veg- 4}4-inch dial on 
f Busy while the reverse shows the same number etables, fruits, etc., wt. thick card, 2 oz. 
Ww k — whe multiplier under it prefixed by the 6 0z., 30c. . = ~~] ea. 12c. 
or. multiplication sign. ‘ . 
i The fact that children are taught to count ang —— Mee ” ° 
20 cardboards || by twos, threes, etc., before taking up the easy designs, wk. 4 02. Drawing Paper 
ruled in one- || multiplication tables makes this method both |} J Se. : ” ‘ ‘ p . - 
inch squares, || Simple and interesting, being the natural step No, 415, White Drawing paper, 9x12, 100sheets, Wt. 
and a box of ||from the known to the unknown. A leaflet F c S ° 1'4 lbs. Price 25c. j 
colored tab- || enclosed gives various suggestions of value. or Coarse Sewing No, 418. Manilla Drawing paper, 9x12, 100sheets, Wt. 1% 
iets, _snengh Wt. 77402, Per en 30c. 1g138. 100 cards, 4 by 54, 18 designs, wt. a oo ae ‘ 
P . ; 30z. Price 90c, No, 422, Gray Drawing paper, 9x12, 100 sheets, Wt. 14 lbs, 
an entire Beginners’ Sentence paler 5 Sa a Price 20c. ia —_ 
1 . Introduces the pictorial element—a valuable a 
Wt. 2% lbs, Complete, 75¢. adjunct in primary instruction, 28 cards with upplies for Sewing Tinted Drawing and Construction Paper 
D 4 C d pictures, and the usual variety of small cards, 1 spool Silkateen, standard colors, wt. 2 Pp 
omino VUards bearing names of pictured objects, and_many ||0z., 6c. No. 4, Red, 9x12, 50 sheets. Wt.120z. Price 40c. a 
12 sets of dom- subordinate words. Wt.90z. Price, 25c. 1 skein Zephyr Worsted, standard colors, No. 2, Black, No. 5, Green, No, 20, Green, 9x12, 50 sheets, §¥ Wt. 
inoes in each |,¢,\.¢ H S t B ild at 2 0z., 20c. 2 120z._ Price 30c. “I ‘ 
ae, con 5 en ence ullder paper of 25 needles. Wt. 10z., 20c. All other colors, 9x12, 50 sheets. Wt.120z. Price 25c. 
A ° ? Great care has been taken in selection of . 
penn Sse n in words and general arrangement of capitals, Raphia Frames D-E Portfolio of Assorted 
sums + om Da cg Wt.50z. Per box, 15c. aA deetin’ a bees work a | a porto, 2 sheats of draw: ) © © 
ceed10. Sheets M4 oxie ; 2 partsas shown in cut. Smaller ||; “ - r mi j o = . 
are to be cut Deco Word Making Tablets can be used for basket foundations, larger ees Bees S —__ ww | 
into single dom- A good selection of capitals, small letters || for picture frames, etc. Wt. 4 0z., price, 10c. ‘poles pax 100, $6.50. were oe i 





and numerals in more prominent type then = including both, per doz., 20c. 
rest of the series, printed on both sides of tab- ‘se 
let an inch square and assorted as in fonts of Oval Ra hia Frames 

type for word making. Wt.50z. Price, 15c. Pp Toy Money 


inoes, Printed 
with a double 
black line be- 


tween the dom- R : 
Large size, 51-6 by 6 1-8, 1 inch margin. 





inoes, separated 1 ° ° > : : : 
by narrow cut- : : le Letters in Strips Wt. 80z. Price, 2 parts, per doz., 25c. DBs ges os = 
ting space, e } ‘- . ° - 

: x ! ! ssortment of capitals, small letters and the bills about $600.00, The 
cutting furn- 7 punctuation marks for use in word building. Large Pegs for Counters box is strongly made. Inval- 


ishes busy work at ; ae ; 37 3 
‘ Printed on strips 34 inch high and 10% inches 
ny a peel ae first erate to Ene. long. Cutting these strips affords hand work 

y be used in a number of ways be — before using them in word building. _ Printed 
or seat work in |j on both sides, 18stripsinthe set, Wt. 1 oz. 


Wooden pegs, 144 inch long and \% inch uable for teaching numbers 
and practice in making 

square, made to represent shoe peg. 6 change. Wt, 90z. Box. 40 

standard colors, 1000 in a box. Wt. 11 = sails “vee 





first or second 0Z., . in si 3 
1 grade, Consid- || Pe 8 Se. ; ’ Parquetry Blocks ,,0£0°°3,in % colors, assorted 
3 erable oral drill New Word Builder Primary Peg Boards squares. With these hundreds 
5 for third grade A of elaborate and beautiful de- 
classes, Each box contains more than 200 pieces, cap- About 6 inches ims signs can'bemade, While pleas- 


square, with 100 


Hakee dcilled’ in ing to children of all ages, in 


kindergarten, school or home, 
this work is of much educational 
value. 

4352. Containing 80 blocks, wt. 
5 oz., 20c. 


Printed on || itals and small letters, numerals and punctua- 
heavy oak tag. || tion marks, with the same letter on both sides 

12 sets of 34 || of the tablet. Wt.30z. Per box, 12c. squares of }4 inch, 

i Used in arranging 


dominoes in ° F 
each envelope. Number Builder small colored pegs in artistic or symmetri- 
Wt. 8 oz., per ma ae calforms. The pegs are in 6colors, Boards, 
envelope, 20c. ||, In principle similar to word and language || 1+ 8 oz., 15c. 
tablets. Liberal supply of the first 10 num-|! “1099 round pegs in paper box, wt. 4 0z., 
Fr ti erals and the signs of addition, subtraction, || 35-_ 
ACTION- | multiplication, division and equality. Wt. 3 3000 square pegs in paper box, wt. 110z., |} 43538, Containing 250 blocks, 

















one fifth ET gallina . 25c. wt. 10 0z., 40c. 
, Gnohie wee N umbers ep Strips Slats for Weaving : 
of studying fractions. Wt.60z. Set 25c. eee AS a Ag "ase of ad.|| Colored, wt. 5 0z., per pack, 25c. Sticks 
dition, subtraction, multiplication,division and %. P. box with 1000 plai 
Coated Paper equality, Wt.loz. Per set, 5c. Colored Cr ayons sticks f rom 2 ineh to 5 inch. wt. 


IN STRIPS FOR CHAIN MAKING Sight N umber and Drill Cards Dozen sticks, assorted colored crayon. |} 10 0z., 35c. 




















Assorted, six standard colors, 1-in. wide, ig Wt. 5 0z., box 25c. 102. Paper box with 1000 col- 
wt., 50z., 25c. To train for reading number combinations ‘ P ored sticks from 1 inch to 5 inch 
Asesrtad, six standard colors, }4-in wide, || at sight, 30 cards about 8 by 4 inches, x Many other articles are ines wt. 10 0z., 40c. 
pstg. 3c, . printed on each side, with a different combi- : talo Don’t fai 
r . . a : , ‘ wns, || im our new catalog. 
dite od Nien, hte, ee we a to send for it today. Our goods are guaranteed to be exactly as repre- 
sented. Should they fail to meet your 


DO NOT FAIL TO INCLOSE THE POSTAGE IN YOUR REMITTANCE <2 


EVANS COMPANY 2°2 ¥. Front Street 


requirements, we will take them back 
if unused and refund your money. 
































o NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Education in the Philippines 


Seventy per cent of the inhabitants of 
the Philippines over ten years old are lit- 
erate, as shown by the 1918 census. Of 
the estimated population of 10,500,000, 
10,000,000 are civilized Christians, whilé 
500,000 represent the non-Christians or 
so-called wild tribes. The latter, how- 
ever, are included in the population of 
which seventy per cent are literate. 

The percentage of literacy in the Phil- 
ippines is almost as high as that of some 
of the southern states of the union, 
higher than that of Greece, Italy, Port- 
ugal, Roumania, and Servia. It is also 
higher than that of any of the new coun- 
tries whose independence is being recog- 
nized by the allies. Between 1912 and 
1918 the total number of children in 
| school increased from 440,000 to 675,000, 
a gain of 54 per cent in six years. The 
number of intermediate pupils grew to 
67,000, a gain of 160 per cent. The num- 
ber of high school students reached 16,- 
000, a gain of 220 per cent. The Philip- 


ie phate 
a ee a 


re 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Buff Buckram Binding 


A given amount of money pur- 
chases far less than it did four 
years ago; still, you may buy for 
your school or for your personal 
use this ‘‘Supreme Authority,’ 
containing hundreds of the New Words, 
including war terms (a better book than 
in 1914) at no increase in price, 

















The New International is 
as necessary in the school 
room and in the teacher’s 
library as a clock is in 


the home. pine legislature, composed entirely of 
Ask for the Filipinos, now supports 4,700 schools, 
Merriam AS i with a teaching force of 12,303 teachers. 
All instruction is in English, and will 

Webster continue to be if independence is granted. 


A large number of additional American 
teachers are to be employed and sent to 
the Philippines within the next year. All 
of the expense of education is being paid 
by the Philippine government. 


Help your pupils to form early the 
Dictionary Habit 
Write for Free Booklets to Teachers: 
“What Fun to Play Merriam- -Dictionary Games,” 
* Unlocks the Door,’’ *‘Dog-Day Club.’’ 


G.& C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 





The Course of Study for the Baltimore 
County, Maryland, Public Schools, pre 
pared by Lida Lee Tall and Isabel David- 
son, under the direction of A. 8. Cook, 
Superintendent, was published in 1915. 
The edition was intended to cover the 
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Typewrite the New Way—80 
to 100 words per minute 
guaronteead Karn 25 to 





$40 weekly, Totally more money “ 
new eystem. Gives in your Pay En- | county’s requirements for ten years, but 
speed and accu- velope writeforbook, j j 
Facy. earn CW) explaining thesystem. | 28 SOON aS the work appeared its merits 
pe ~ of BW Wik anizeds | were recognized and advertised by lead- 
ic reased their sninrios £00, $50, | ing educators, so that requests and un- 
( > e « ° 
Tey FOR FR ote” AL | solicited orders for it soon exhausted 


the supply. With the necessity of re 
printing, the School Board consented to 
have the work offered as a number in the 
W-and-Y Course of Study Series, pub- 
lished by Warwick & York, Baltimore, 
and it has thus been made available to 
those who desire to purchase it. It 
makes a book cf 700 pages, is substan- 
tially bound in buckram, and embraces 
all the sehool subjects from the first to 
the eighth grades. The price is $2.75. 


THE TULLOSS SCHOOL 
1029 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio. 


THE NEW WAY 


IN TYPEWRITING 


YOUR FUTURE 


Depends on how you prepare 
yourself now Personal power 
lies in the Art of, Expression 
Its study will make you more successful an 
increase your popularity and earning power. 


WE TEACH 
ELOCUTION 
BY MAIL 


Whatever your occupation or position, 

















‘*War Facts and Peace Problems’’ is a 
book of two hundred and fifty six pages. 
and gives the vita: facts of the war and 
the problems of the present and immedi 


x u can improve by our course in Public x si . 
Sisakiny dramatic reading ndenterinns | ate future. It is issued by the National 
training | Mothers and teachers cen instruct | Gaeyrj ty League, 19 West Forty -fourth 


their children to recite. 
Graduates receive handsome diplomas 
Send Ge. instamps for Illustrated Recitation 


THE MERRILL SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 
Dept.8, 2905 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich 


CIVIL SERVICE 


positions are in all parts of the country. Good pay. 
steady work, life positions, congenial surroundings, 
promotions on merit, short hours, annual vacation and 
sick leave with pay. Many thonsands appointed yearly. 
Both sexes No political pull. Nearly 800,000 classi- 
fied positions. Common school education sufficient, 
Foll mformation and questions used by the Civil 
Service Commission free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP. COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The pace Duplicator 


Thirty days free 
trial to teachers. 
Write for catalog C, 
giving size and our 
free trial offer 

MEKTOGRAPH MFG. & 

DUPLICATOR CO. 
46 Murray St.. N.Y City 


CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — gamestown, N. Y. 


Wim. H. Fletcher, Established 1904 — NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for particulars. 


ARKANSAS eee oanancnat SY 


OPERATED UPON THE PRINCIPLE OF A SQUARE DEAL TO ALL CONCERNED. 
We make no extravagant promises, nor offers of one for nothing, but deliver the goods. 
GEO R. HOPKINS, President. V. L. WEBB, Vice-President .and Manager. 


TO ASPIRING TEACHERS 


The South and West offer better inducements than any other sections. Teachers 
from all states receive a cordial welcome in this field, and those who work are promoted 
rapidly. THE BELL TEACHERS’ AGENCY has located thousands of teachers in this field 
during the past seventeen years. It works earnestly, parently and successfully for its 
members. For full information and a sample copy of the Progressive Teacher, address 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Mgr.,. Nashville, Tenn. _ 


Street, New York City. ‘his volume 
comprises the fcurth edition of the 
League's ‘‘Handbook of the War for 
Readers, Speakers and Teachers,’ * which 
is now in its 255th thousand. It was 
written and compiled by Dr. Arthur L. 
Frothingham, with the assistance and 
advice of the Editorial Committee of the 
League’s Committee on Organized Ed- 
ucation. The book is being circulated 
by the League, free of charge, te librar- 
ies, teachers and students. I1t should be 
on every teacher’s desk and can be had 
by the asking. 














POSITIONS of all kinds tor TEACHERS 
Write us -your qualifications FREE Literature. 
Co-Operative Instructors’ Ass’n. Marion, Ind. 








Texas Teachers’ Bureau 
1888— C. G. TRUITT, Manager —1919 
Marshall, - Texas. 
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Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 
For the Entire West and Alaska 


The Largest and Best Agency 
BOISE, IDAHO 








Write immediately for free circular. 














GRADE AND RURAL TEACHERS WANTED 


‘Teachers Need 
raphsin apr plying for positions, We 
motes ou wad 2 hotos, size 11-2x2 1-4, glued 





Whether you wish a position in the North, South, East or 
West, write National to-day, and application blank will be 
immediately sent. The National Teachers Agency has repre- 

sentatives and cooperating agenciesin all principal citiesand ont par forated. for 
is centinually in touch with the best positions every where turned Tero 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Executive Offices, 


TEACHERS WRITE US TODAY 


WE CAN PLACE YOU OUTRIGHT. 


RURAL— $100 up. per month, 
GRADES — $100 to $130 

HIGH SCHOOL— $125 to $200. 
SPECIAL POSITIONS — up to $2500. 


LARGEST AGENCY ir the WEST. 


Superintendents and Teachers 


We expect to do our best to fill the last- 
minute calls and ask your co-operation. 
Rural teachers needed at once. 
Call or write (, £, While, Mgr., Educational Service Bureau, 
Meyers Arcade, Nicollet at Tenth, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Ho-E-R-sS 


Ask for latest edition of EDUCATORS-BULLETIN containing list of positions to be filled before 


SEPTEMBER 1. 1919 EDUCATORS-AGENCY 


Y.M.C.A. Bldg. A.P. Goddard, President, 19 South La Salle Street, 


PHOTOGRAPHS 24 GOOD PHOTOGRAPHS FOR $1.25 
Send usa cabinet photo or any other good picture of your- 
34 inches, and mail them to you promptly Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


self, and $1.25, and we will make 24 copies, 244 inches by 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, - - ALBANY, N. Y. 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency = 7°" *““nex 


New York 
Recommends college and norma! graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges and schools. Receives 
at 9il seasons many Calls for primary and grammar grade teachers, WM. O. PRATT 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREA 


REGISTRAT 


CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS? AGENCY, settee" tc 


The State Teachers Employment Bureau, Cheyenne 


Free Enrollment for Teachers. Wyoming, offers free enrollment to all grades of well qualified 


teachers No Commission Sharged. Salaries in rural schools from $85 to $100 per month ; teachers must have at least 5 
semester hours credit in Normal Schoo] work in addition to either high school graduation or experience in teaching 


PAGIFIG TEAGHERS’ AGENCY 
ENROLL NO 


MIDLAND EMPIRE TEACHERS’ 


TEACHER! THE WEST NEEDS YOU 


The best of positions The best of salaries. Vacancies in all departments, and unlimited territory. NEW OWNERSHIP with EFFICIENT 
MANAGEMENT anj BANK REFERENCES, gives you SATISFACTION and RESULTS. Let us show yon. Inquiries appreciated and given 
attention. Let us help you secure a homestead while you teach. 1.500,000 acres opening this year for filing. Information for the asking 


Dept. 1, NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY AND SUPPLY COMPANY, GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE “ "ier Worse"” 


Send remittance and 
ow. S Original willbe re- 
guarantee satisfacti 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 






































wO ai OO ger 
ROCKY MT TEACHERS 
ACENCcY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENvER.COLO. 
Pacific Office: PORTLAND, OREGON 





























Chicago 

















Oldest Teachers Agency in the United States under one 
Direct recommendations. Well prepared 


205 C 7th Street, Allentown. Pa 


40th year 
continuous management. 
teachers in great demand, 











Seventesn_ 7 ears of conscientious service to teachers and school 
officers in Ws ashington, Oregon, Jdaho, Montana, Alaska and Hawaii 
have placed us in a position of confidence and’ trust amon, School 
ee ise our territory. Write for our Year-Book. It is PRE 
WORTH. Mgr., 535 New York Block, Sectite. 











—SALARIES HIGH 
—DESIRABLE OPENINGS 
—WESTERN SCHOOLS 


AGENCY, HARDIN, MONTANA 

















That Works” 
AT HOME in the Southwest, right now the land of GREATEST OPPORTUNITY for the live teacher. 
COMPETENT TEACHERS ARE NEEDED, APPRECIATED, PAID, 


Write J. R. McCollum, Manager, Albuquerque, New Mexico 


97th | The Brewer Teachers’ Agency 
YEAR OLDEST NATIONAL AGENCY: 


LARGEST CENTRALIZED AGENCY—— 
NATIONAL SERVICE r= 





No Advance Fee Necessary 
=. anes See 
The Brewer Teachers’ Agency 
At General National Headquarters 
Auditorium Tower, Chicago, Ill 








9 -304 
€ Uolorado 1eacners gency Poi ge 
TWENTY - FIVE YEARS” SUCCESSFUL SERVICE IN BEHALF OF TEACHERS AND 
SCHOOL OFFICIALS, WE OPERATE IN ALL WESTERN STATES. REGISTER NOW 
FRED DICK, MGR. Co-operating Agencies—HARRISBURG, PA., ATLANTA, GA. 





THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SHORT CONTRACT 


PERSONAL SERVICE 27th YEAR 
SALARIES ARE BETTER THAN EVER 
Write for our Free Booklet —‘**How to Apply’’ 


E.R. NICHOLS, Ph. D. Mgr. 224 S. Mich. Ave., Chicago, III 
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A LARGE FL 


Na. FOR YOUR SCHOOL 


FREE ’ 


OR many years we have been supplying flags to schools in all parts 
of the United States and Possessions absolutely free of all cost by 
means of our FLAG PENCIL SELLING PLAN. At this very 

minute, in far off Hawaii, Porto Rico, Virgin Islands and the Philip- 
pines flags are floating over school buildings, having been easily and 
quickly earned by means of our wonderful plan. 

It should be the desire of every teacher to have the school building 
and grounds looking the very best. How about the school FLAG? 
Is it in good condition? Are its colors still bright? It is a shame 
to allow our beautiful flag to be left on display after it has 
become tattered, faded and torn.. A few years ago there might have 
been some good reason for leaving the flag out in such a condition, but 
since we originated our FLAG PENCIL SELLING PLAN there is no 
excuse whatever for any school, no matter how small, being without a 
nice clean banner at the beginning of every term, or as often as 
becomes necessary. You should also have ‘Old Glory’ on the wall 
of every classroom, as well as the flags of the Allies. Our liberal plan 
makes it easy to secure them without a single penny of expense to 
either the patrons, teacher or pupils! 

READ OUR WONDERFUL OFFER ! 
We will send you, free of all cost, one gross of our Special Metal Tip, 
Rubber Eraser Lead Pencils to be sold by the pupils of the school at five cents 
each. Each pencil is suitably inscribed — ‘Sold for the Flag Fund.’ After 
the sale remit us the proceeds and we will send you at once, delivery charges 
prepaid, your choice of a FIVE, SIX or EIGHT FOOT United States Flag 
* fF 
a absolutely free of all cost! These flags are made of regular flag cloth, fast 
colors, stripes securely sewed (not merely printed) complete with Heavy 
Canvas Headings, Metal Grommets, and suitable for indoor or outdoor use. 
You may have a beautiful set of Allies’ Flags, size 16” x 24”, complete with 
Canvas Headings and Metal Grommets, or-a LARGE SIZE PENCIL 
SHARPENER, adapted for all sizes of pencils and crayons, for the sale of a 
3 find check 1, “yy single gross of the pencils, if you prefer. If a larger flag is desired, we give 
he boys ang send a nicture for uaF school Th you the choice of a TEN or TWELVE FOOT United States Flag for the sale 
0p ce leniea, "g_chilgren, are. ge- cecal of TWO GROSS of the pencils. We also have the LARGE FRAMED PIC- 
: TURES of Washington, Lincoln, Wilson and other noted men forthe sale of 
Pe a single gross of the pencils. _ 
Dear Sire ws iles Georea. era) Very cree and is ot The Special Printing which we place on every pencil without extra charge 
€ received the flag O. K : 0 ° i 
sanected ™Hheeiarea” are Ra aed ya her helps to make the selling easy, and the children can quickly dispose of them 
| tcacherg wil hear of our PR weg lou ortaty Yo within a very short time. EVERYBODY NEEDS PENCILS! They are used 
Cepia And {require Miss Lulu Mizell Beyecet in large quantities everywhere.: The pupils in your school all require them 
uid : oan . for their work and will gladly purchase one or more for their own use, knowing 
om ae  podeas F5 Ce that the proceeds are for such a good cause. Unlike other articles usually 
Sime tonttfone eeencaneee | SeCoration 22M warPTELty 8 offered in sales plans of this kind, pencils are USEFUL and of REAL VALUE 
oy yPetriotiam? "ell ay so that everyone can support the cause and help the children and at the same 
Kav 0h time get full value for the small amount of money spent. 


Remember, We Do Not Ask One Cent of Money in Advance! 


Dear Sirs, TAMP& Florida : We do not even set any particular time limit on the sale, and will gladly grant thirty or even 

Please accept our most sixty days in which to complete the sale if necessary. As an inducement to prompt returns, 

ea nae however, we will present every school remitting for their-pencils within fifteen days from receipt 

st yeister, Clotilde y selling | fs a. of goods a Large Carbon Brown Picture of General Pershing and one of Marshal Foch free of 

ee ther teachers about ¥ cost. These TWO fine pictures are given you entirely free — in addition to the regular premium 

excellent plan, oe selected for the pencil sale. We also include in every box of pencils sent out a handy little 

Mrs. Bessi¢_H._Johnson. Souvenir for the Teacher’s Desk, something that will be found useful every day, and will last a 

es lifetime. Simply sign the coupon and mail; we'll see that the pencils are sent by return parcel 

+. Ae Dee: Aviiatin post and you will be surprised to see how easily and quickly the pupils can dispose of them. 
Gentlemen We have plenty of pencils and flags and can positively guarantee prompt shipments. 
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Dear Mis 
Ss Shaw 
Enclosed aka, Ing 





’ 
EARh einige SOMseGMipesennneeecnedseccaces acesdenlidaned 


' The Osborne Specialty Co., Camden, New York. 

Gentlemen: You may send us charges prepaid one gross of 
, your Special Flag Pencils. We agree to sell them at 5c each and 
vremit you the proceeds as soon as the pencils are disposed of. It is 
‘agreed that upon receipt of our remittance you will send us our 
j Choice of the flags or premiums which you.-offer. 


on. 
city, Oree 
Hg tf West Middlesex, Penna 
Gentieme ‘a 1e Gentlemen: 
Enclose reas Received the flag in good 
4 dd are more than 
. We do not 
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generous offer. 
Yours truly, 

H, H. Hedgelin, 
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$Music Lessons 


|_UNDER MASTER TEACHERS | 
=At Home 


A Complete Conservatory 
Course by Mail _ 


Wonderful home study music lessons under great 
American and European teachers. Endorsed by 
Paderewski, Master teachers guide and coach you. 
Lessons a marvel of simplicity and completeness. 

University Extension Conservatory, (with a fa- 
culty composed of master teachers in all branches 
of music) is the only recognized Conservatory of 
Music giving lessons by the UNIVERSITY EXTEN- 
SION METHOD, grading examination papers on 
each lesson. Our teachers dictate individual per- 
sonal letter to correct faults and make clear all 
doubtful points. The instruction of a Master—the 
individual touch of an accomplished teacher— is 
yours tocommand from the very moment you enroll. 
Anyone can learn at home. 


Any Instrument or Voice 


Write, telling us the course you are interested in, age 
how long you have taken lessons, if at all, etc., and we wi 
send you our Free Book containing, text and illustrations 
covering lessons in PIANO (students’ or teachers’ courses), 
by the great Wm. H. Sherwood, HARMONY by Dr. Prothe- 
roe and Rosenbecker, VOICE COURSE (with xia of Phono- 
grant) by by Crampton, rik Cc Et MANDOLIN’ b ers 

ark ITAR 
BANJO, REED ORGAN, by equally eminent teachers. 


for Free Book and learn how easil 
Send NOW you can become a fine singer, or + 
skillful player. Write today for 
full particulars. Investigate without cost or obligation. 
University Extension Conservatory 
5976 Siegel-Myers Bui Chicago, Ill 








Which Government 













Position Qo You Want? 


PE Guard CHECK YOUR 






“SERVICE STAR” 


After-war ‘‘reconstruction’® means 
years of Governmentactivity, Thou- 
sands of men and women, 16 to 60, 

needed in all Government Depart- 

ments. More and surer pay than 
‘. with business concerns; sborter 
hours; promotions; vacations and 
sick leave with pay. Civil Service 
makesqgour position permanent— 
\ no **pull,’’ no politics, 

: Think of your future—if hard 
& times should come! They do 
not affect Government Civil 
\ Service employment. We'll 
\ prepare you quickly for 

appointment by individual 
\ mail instruction, and 
_* GUARANTEE you a posi- 


Rural Mal Carter 4 “vii wit be one afer 
PM Stenographer-Typist % pencit mare im star onpos 
Se Positions for Women 
* Railway Mail Service 
















\ pelle mark in star oppo- 
\ site the position you'd 
\ refer, and mail the Cou- 
» pon TODAY. Or simply 
* — name and address 
na postal card, asking 
\ = ree Book ‘‘HJ’’ 
which fully describes 
an | and lists the different 
1 Civil Service positions 
____‘ and examinations. 
ss ‘ _, 
Address \ Washington Civil 
s Service School 
+1033 Marden Bldg. 
4, Washington, D.C. 

















HJ 




















F OR ONE 
DRAWING 





IMustrators, Cartoonists, Commercial Artists make big 


money. You can earn $25 to $100 a week and more. 
Learn at home in spare time under personal direction 
of Will H. Chandlee, famous newspaper, magazine, 
advertising artist of 30 years’ successful experience. 


race couvron \ BE An ARTIST 


Washington School \ Delightful, fascinating profes- 
of Art, Ine. sion. Wonderful new home-study 
1482 Hi Street, N. W. method makes drawing easy! 
Washington, D. ©. 4 Send coupon or postal today 
for amazing offer—complete 

Artist’s Outfit given 


Send me particulars \ 

of FREE ARTIST’S \ FREE | to new students. 
OUTFIT (Offer an d * Write for hand- 
free book, “‘How to Be- . some book. “‘How to Be- 
come an Artist.’ come an Artist.”” Don’t 


delay — write, or send 


coupon atonce. Address 


BERING ccecccccscevcccccccces 
\ Washington School 
BCCBORS cccccs covcescecscccese of Art, Inc. 
\ 1432 H St.,N.W. 


so bdeuxed Washington, D.C, 


Pennsylvania’s New Superintend- 
ent 


John B. Finegan, Deputy Commissioner 
of Education of New York State, is the 
new Superintendent of Schools for Penn- 
sylvania. This office in Pennsylvania is 
appointive, and it has been a matter of 
much interest since the death of the 
former superintendent, Dr. N. C. 
Schaeffer, on March 15, as to who would 
be named to this important post. It had 
been understood that Gov. Sproul and his 
advisers were desirous of securing for 
the position a man of eminent fitness, 
and names of several leading educators, 
both within and outside of the state,had 
been mentioned as possible appointees. 
In the choice of Dr. Finegan and his ac- 
ceptance of the position, Pennsylvania 
and all interested in the welfare of its 








John B. Finegan 


| schools are to be congratulated. His at- 
| tainments, his long experience as an ad- 





ministrator in educational fields, and the 
record of his accomplished work justify 
the assurance of a most useful and suc- 
cessful careerin his new position. His 
removal from New York State leaves a 
large place to be filled, and New York’s 
loss is distinctly Pennsylvania’s gain. 
Dr. Finegan was born at West Fulton, 
New York, fifty-two years ago. He 
worked in his father’s blacksmith shop 
and upon a farm during his boyhood and 
earned the funds with which he obtained 
his education, attended the public school 
at West Fulton, the Cooperstown High 
School, and was graduated from State 
College for Teachers, read law and was 
admitted to thebar. His life work, how- 
ever, has been along educational lines. 
He had the valuable first-hand experi- 
ence which came from six years of teach- 
ing inrural schools, and as supervisor of 
such schools for two years. He entered 
the New York State [Education Depart- 
ment twenty-seven years ago, and for 
twelve years had charge of the examina- 
tion work, following this with four years 
in charge of the legal work of the De- 
partment. In 19C8 he was appointed 


| Assistant Commissioner for Elementary 


Education in the state, and has been in 
charge of this work for eleven years. 
This work included the general super- 
vision of all matters relating to elemen- 
tary education. The State normal schools, 
city training schools, and training classes 
were under his supervision. He had 
charge of the certification of teachers, 
enforcement of the compulsory education 
law, the supervision of school libraries, 
of medical inspection and health instruc- 
tion in the schools, physical training, the 
education of the physically handicapped 
children and mental defectives. He also 
has direct supervision of the 207 district 
superintendents in charge of rural edu- 
cation in the state, and of the work in 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 











Americanization. He was also Deputy 
Commissioner of Education, and as such 
has had direct charge of the educational 
work in the state as Acting Commis- 
sioner during Commissioner Finley’s ab- 
sence the past year. 

Many of the progressive educational 
movements in the state in recent years 
have been inaugurated largely through 
his efforts. 

During the present year he took the 
initiative and made a fight for the fol- 
lowing important measures, which were 
enacted by the legislature: 

A definite plan of Americanization 
work which divides the state into fifteen 
zones and authorizes the employment of 
a director for each zone to prosecute the 
plan. 

A compulsory 
measure. 

A state-wide minimum salary bill ac- 
cording all teachers minimum salaries, 
$5,300,000 being provided by the state to 
aid the localities in the payment of the 
increased salaries. 

He has spoken and written extensively 
on educational subjects, and was last 
year President of the Department of Su- 
perintendence of the National Education 
Association. 


continuation school 





Education at the Peace Conference 
By Mrs, Fannie Fern Andrews 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Mrs. Andrews represented 
the United States Bureau of Education at Paris 
during the Peace Conference. She returned to the 
United States a few weeks ago after a six months’ 
absence, 

The force of education in promoting in- 
telligent partnership among the nations 
and in creating a common motive for 
democratic progress has long been recog- 
nized by those engaged in the instruction 
of youth. When the delegates at the 
Peace Conference began to work outa 
draft for a League of Nations, educa- 
tional thinkers became active in formu- 
lating plans whereby education can per- 
form its full service to this momentous 
undertaking. ‘Ilhey based their efforts 
on the assumption that the permanent 
stability of such a League depends pri- 
marily on the aims and methods of the 
educational systems of the nations that 
comprise the League. A definite prop- 
osition was presented to the League of 
Nations Commission,—that of creating a 
permanent bureau or commission of ed- 
ucation as part of the organization of 
the League. This request came from 
several different sources. ‘lhe first defi- 
nite resolution was passed by the Meet- 
ing of Delegates of Allied Associations 
for a Society of Nations, held at Paris 
from the twenty-fifth to the thirtieth of 
January, under the presidency of Leon 
Bourgeois. This resolution declared that 
an international commission of education 
should be an active organ in a League of 
Free Nations. Education is the principal 
means by which a responsible world de- 
mocracy may be evolved and a League of 
Nations maintained. The International 
Commission on Education should be en- 
trusted to draw up a plan, whereby edu- 
cation will promote the fundamental 
needs of democracy. ‘This plan, there- 
fore, should provide for a widespread ed- 
ucation in the elements of democratic 
citizenship and the extension of the priv- 
ilege of education to all peoples and 
classes. 

Almost simultaneously with this, the 
United States Army Educational Com- 
mission sent a memorandum to the 
League of Nations Commission, stating 
at some length the part that education 
might play in g League of Nations. his 
was followed by the endorsement of a 
commission on education, in the form of 
resolutions, by the General Education 
Board and the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education Asso- 
ciation of the United States. 

The Workers’ Educational Association, 
representing over twenty-seven hundred 
educational, working class, and other 
associations in Great Britain and Ire- 
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LEARR MUSIC 








=< AT HOME ! 
Violin 

Guitare e 
Mandolin, Music no longer difficult! 


New plan makes it easy to 
learn byhome study. Posi- 
tively easier than with pri- 
vate i ne are 4 
gress. You will be able to 

play your favorite instru- 3,9, Whitt 
ment in a few short York writes: ae 
months! More than 200,- compliment you 
000 men, women and chil- derfal system. 
dren have learned by our Did not know 
method. You, too, can another, but in 
learn in your spare time, 2,897 ,t™9 
We guarantee it. 


have mastered 
Lessons FREE 


the piano and 
We want to have one pupils ineach 











posing music,’ 


am now com; 
locality at once to help advertise 
our home study method. F 
short time, therefore we offer our 
marvelous "lessons FREE. Only 
charge is for posta: 
music which is ‘small. 
or advanced 
amazing free 
factsand particulars. Send a pos- 
taltocay ! Instruments supplied 
when needed, cash or credit. 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
69 Brunswick Bldg. NewYork City 


| Public School Music 


THERE i is a constantly growing demand for 
women teachers of public school music, and 
many responsible appointments are open to 
graduates of this course as supervisors or 
departmental teachers—positions which are 
especially attractive as to working conditions 
as well as remuneration, 


s s 

The Detroit Conservatory of Music 
offers an excellent training for these places, 
and recommends them to its graduates, 
The course requires one year, and in many in- 
stances credit is given to those who have had 
sufficient teaching experience, music study, 
college or university work. 

The special features of the course are: Sight 
reading; ear training and dictation; methods; 
song interpretation; harmony; chorus con- 
| ducting; psychology; practice teaching; etc. 
| The 46th year of the Conservatory begins Monday, 
September 15, 1919. Registration week, September 8, 
For catalog and detailed information, address 


Detroit Conservatory of Music, 
Box NL 
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Teach Piano 
Correctly! 


An easy. dignified way to make 
money—a profession! If you 
learn to play you can learn to 
oe pe it correctiy—~efficient: 
best teacher in your town! 
"BY MAIL~a Complete Teach- 
ing Course—Graded lessons—up-to- 
date method for young beginners— 
Lice and SS art Tnstruetion Ser Ned 
foul, ‘what to ve ~~ upi fom 
lesson Also, as ON'G Biers 





Make | othe ‘Out of Your Music! 
Write for particulars and outline. Addreso 
ADELE HOSTETTER, Director 

Artistic Piano Playing 

















School of A 
Dept. 4576, 1360 N, Ashland Bivd., Chicago 














High School Course 
in Two Years 


Learn 


Here fs complete ats sim jified high school course that you 

n finish in tw 1 college entrance require. 

rol 3. Prepared” by lensing members of the aaa of 
universities and academies. isis your E opportunity 

te for booklet and full 

ite today—NOW. ; 

saw 0 ate SCHOOL OF aramid ah Rs 


A GOOD POSITION 


with UNCLE SAM is most desirable. Life posi- 
tions, pleasant surroundings, good pay, steady work, 
short hours, promotions on merit. Both sexes. 
No political pull, Thousands of appointments 
yearly. Most thorough preparation $5. Returned 
if not appointed. Full information and questions 
used by the Civil Service Commission free. 


AMERICAN CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A BAN 


maili: 
ee Min fn'wilch there're grea 4 a gopoptaniies for 77 
gee wom Banks Ee t oe sSiald Aiton ow to 


American School of Banking. 82 
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Books and Helps That We CanR 


SENT POSTPAID AT LISTED PRICES : 


Primary Seat Work, Sense Training and | Games and Rhymes for Language Teach- 
Games (60c) ing in the First Four Grades (75c) 


By LAURA R. SMITH. 160 pages. Cloth. Anew book that solves By ALHAMBRA G. DEMING. 128 pages. Cloth. Language 
the seat work problem for the primary teacher. It presents simple and Games have passed the experimental stage and in most schools now 
definite instructions for carrying out a great variety of interesting edu- constitute a definite part of language teaching. These games are con- 








SS / 
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Hh ia ] 
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APES | 







1 | —) 
eative exercises with many helpful illustrations. Suggestions for best | stantly gaining in popularity and it is to meet the demand of teachers |"! Es 
carrying seat work are first given, after which follow: Distribution and for more language games that this volume is presented. In compiling | 





it the author has ventured to introduce a new feature—that of rhymes 
and singing games, with the idea that that which appeals to children 
most strongly will have the greatest influence with them. The book 
contains altogether 72 games and endeavors to correct in an inter- 
esting way the common every-day errors of spoken English. There 
is no primary teacher who would not benefit her class by the use of |hq, 
this book. It will go a long way toward correcting and eliminating 


care of material ; 69 observation and imitation exercises ; 16 exercises in 
paper folding; 50 exercises in paper cutting and construction ; 9 exer- 
cisesin stringing; 24 exercises in clay modeling and 5 in sand-table 
work ; 20 color exercises ; 13 exercises in weaving ; 5 exercises in stick 
printing; 12 exercises in sewing ; 50 exercises in reading and language; 
32 exercises in phonics and spelling; 57 exercises in number; 19 exercises 











ALHAMBRA G DEMING 
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Hi Ht ‘Nl Hl in writing and drawing; 54 schoolroom games. Over 300 illustrations. 
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By JOSEPH C. SINDELAR, 252 pages. 









Best Memory Gems (20c) 







laneous songs, etc. Both words and music. 







By ALHAMBRA 











the U. S. Government, and hundreds of towns and cities. 
Fifth large edition! Contains 303 exercises, 137 stories, 28 poems, etc. 


Father Thrift and His Animal Friends (50c) 
By JOSEPH C. SINDELAR. 128 pages. Cloth, with illustrations in black and color. 
story for children of the second and third grades, teaching valuable lessons in thrift. 


The Nixie Bunny Books (each 50c) 


By JOSEPH C. SINDELAR. Each 144 and 160 pages. Cloth, illustrated in colors. 
Manners-Land, Nixie Bunny in Workaday-Land, Nixie Bunny in Holiday-Land, Nixie Bunny in Faraway- 
Lands. Everybody knows these! Read by over 175,000 children in the second and third grades. 


Beckley-Cardy Company, 


Every primary teacher will want a copy of this new book! 


Morning Exercises for All the Year (75c) 


Cloth. Has been adopted by New York City, Chicago, Cincinnati, 


Also recommended in State Courses of Study. 


A fascinating 


Nixie Bunny in 


By JOSEPH C. SINDELAR. 95 pages. Four hundred quotations, with lessons in ethics for all grades. 


New Common-School Song Book (50c) 
By LAURA R,. SMITH, ARTHUR SCHUCKAI AND OTHERS. 
ble handbook for every teacher. Contains 18 songs of the seasons, 49 songs for special days, 12 patriotic 
songs, 9 folk songs, 8 sacred songs, 11 childhood songs and lullabies, 27 rote songs and melodies, 10 miscel- 


174 pages. Boards. An invalua- 


. 
Primary Lan inguage Stories (40c) 
DEMING. Printed on 49 cards, With 73 illustrations and a 30 page manual for 
teachers. Forms an interesting way of correcting common errors and impressing correct forms of speech. 


Language Games for All Grades (with cards) (85c) 





uncouth English among school children. es sadutemepsegiingeinl 


Language and Composition by Grades (85c) 
By J. M. Hammond. 307 pages. Cloth, 
invaluable handbook for teachers of all grades from one to eight. 

Story of the American Fla ag (60c) 

By SAMUEL FALLOWS. 136 pages, Cloth, Ill 

One Hundred Stories for Reproduction (20c) 
By KATE W. GROVE. 80 pages. 
exercises in the primary grades. 

Simplex Class Record (35c) 

76 pages. Cloth. A daily class or recitation record of approved and generally accepted three-color 
with space for 432 names. 

Straight-Line Sewing Cards (20c) 


Simple designs of familiar animals made with straight lines, for sewing. Full directions. 


Primary Sewing and Color Cards (3 sets—each 20c) 


On same plan as Straight-Line Sewing Cards. No.1, Animal Series; No. 2, Fairy-Tale Series; No. 3, 


dren-of-the-World Series. 


Moody Number Games (2 series—each 75c) 


Ingenious and effective large type drill cards in arithmetic, for all grades, each with a Teacher’s Manual 


Report Cards (per hundred 60c) 


Arranged for ten months, on cardboard 3'¢x6}¢ inches. 


Adopted by Pittsburgh (Pa.), Wheeling, (W. Va.), ete 


ustrated, A story of the origin, life and use of the U.S. Flag. 


Original and retold stories for reproduction, dictation and general 


ruling, 


Chil- 





By ALHAMBRA G. DEMING. 90 pages. Cloth. (With 54 cards for pupils’ use.) Adopted by New York City, z . L: 

Chicago, Cincinnati, Washington, St. Louis, Tacoma, Kansas City, Grand Rapids,ete. Recommended by every- BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY, Dept. 3B, 312 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 

body! Contains 30 games designed to establish the habit of correct speech and to increase the child’s vocabulary. Mereiosed: fd ©... ccec eiscnkccvacd for which please mail books checked to 
Number Games for Primary Grades (60c) sate... 

By ADA VAN STONE HARRIS and LILLIAN McLEAN WALDO, 123 pages, Cloth. Illustrated, . OE SP ie ee se re ee ye ee ee eee ee 

Contains 58 number games, designed to create an active interest in number and to make the child skillful in ADDRESS 

applying it directly and naturally through the ‘‘make-believe’’ element and the idea of friendly contest. bet ei ae eee aa 











We guarantee these books te please you or will refund your money. 
Our 1920 Catalog of Books, Helps and Supplies is now ready!—the complete standard teachers’ guide book. 


“The House of Better Material’’ 


Many new things have been added. Mailed Free. Request a copy. 









Dept. 3B, 312 W. Randolph st. » Chlcags 








ILLINOIS TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR NURSES 


FOUNDED 1880 


Accredited by the Illinois State Department of 
Registration and Education. 


Offers a broad training to women interested in the nursing 
profession and allied forms of public service. 
Length of course, three years. 
Theoretical training Based on standard curriculum for 
training schools for nurse 
Practice! Gaining in Cook C nanty Hospital, 2500 beds. 


for i t: Physical fitness, full high 
et oot or its educational equivalent. Minimum age 
20 years, maximum age 35 y 


School catalogue and meatineahies blanks will be sent on appli- 


*’SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES, 
509 S. Honore Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














Training School for Nurses 
The Michael Reese Hospital 


Groveland and 29th Street, Box 31, Chicago, Illinois 


Registered by the State of Illinois. 3-year course pre- 
paratory instruction. Theoretical and practical class 
work throughout the course. Minimum entrance require- 
ments, 2 years’ High School work. For information apply to 


Miss M. H. MACKENZIE, Superintendent. 














Learn | N Nursing—NOW! 


anc Lae og? patients Seal & —s “than Gy Never 
before such a demand as now. Everynurse a at good pay. 

This is sour onteen opportunity to trained nurse 
and easily secure a fine position at = Cy to $30 pe r tring ge You 


can quic! “yo ay ns at Gncfors, “Eaey 
Ee cepital experience, ren | Pde er be find 
joyment. Write at once for catal 

American Training School, 1547 ‘North I LaSalle St., Chicago 


WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
HOOL FOR NU 


ES 

Three a pao Registered by the State 5 SEs Theoreti- 
cal and practical class work throughout, Al departments. Mainte- 
one ie peor as yell fos TENDENT NURSING SCHOOL.” infor- 
2449" Washington Bivd., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
HAHNEMANN HOSPITAL OF CHICAGO 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES Accredited. 
3-Year Course to Young Women between Ages of 19 and 35. 
Monthly allowance while studying. 
For detailed ifermetonne wo ty fn of Nurse: 
§ Sy 
EDNA HOSKINS, R. N., Box 12, 2814 4 Ellis Ave., Chicago 


Training School for Nurses 


PASSAVANT MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 
Accredited by var State De f Registration and Edu- 
cation. Offers a three year eee in’ nursing to women between 
i ses of 19 and 85. Minim two 
aw oa School, For information, — 
GLENN, 149 W. Superior Street, 


— Study } High School, Normal, Commercial, Col- 


lege and Professional Courses. Cata- 
log Free. Teachers’ GoHege. W Be G 

















Chicago, I. 











land, sent a strong resolution to the Com- 
mission declaring among other things 
that the attitude of mind ‘‘essential to 
the successful and effective working of 
a democratic League of Peoples can only 
be cultivated by education that aims at 
enlightening the peoples of the world as 
to the facts of the world they live in, 
more especially the social and the eco- 
nomic facts that periodically divide the 
human family into warring communities, 
widens the human outlook, broadens and 
deepens human sympathies, and enables 
the democracies of the world to realize 
their interdependence on each other for 
their future prosperity and security. We 
therefore urge that the League of Na 
tions Commission set up an International 
Commission on Education, for we regard 
such a commission as essential to the 
successful and effective working of a 
democratic League of Peoples.’’ 

The National Union of Teachers of 
Great Britain, and the Educational Sec- 
tion of the British League of Nations 
Union sent equally strong endorsements. 

The Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions does not contain the provision for 
a Bureau of Education, but this does not 
signify hostility to the subject. On the 
contrary several of the members of the 
League of Nations Commission have in- 
dividually expressed great interest. As 
President Wilson said, when the various 
resolutions were presented to the Com- 
mission on April 10th: ‘‘1f we do not in- 
clude all the measures which you have 
proposed, it is not because we are not 
in sympathy with them, but that we 
think it is wise to confine ourselves 
merely to the setting up of the frame- 
work of the League of Nations, leaving 
the complete organization for future de- 
velopment. ’’ 

Our great duty to-day is to create en- 
thusiasm for the League of Nations, and 
as this becomes a working institution, 
the need of some definite and direct 
means of fostering the spirit which in- 
spired its creation will become more and 
more apparent. This viewpoint should 
be pressed, for the success of the League 
of Nations will depend on a world out- 
look which can be achieved only through 
a systematic education of the peoples. 


Get Your Flag 
and the Flags 
of Our Allies, 





Free! 


Without a cent of expense, you 
can secure the flags and the por- 
traits needed for your room. All 








charges prepaid. 


Offer No. 1. 


sorted with portrait buttons of Washington, 
pupils easily will sell them for ten cents each. 


sale of 50 buttons at ten cents each. 


on staff with ornaments. American, French, English, 
Italian. High grade cotton bunting, soft finish, fast colors. 
for inside ornamentation. 


Offer No. 4. Handsome silk flags of the Allies FREE. 
French, English, Belgian and Italian. Each 12x18 
inches, on staffs with ornaments. Make beautiful 
decorations for home as well as schoolroom. For 
the sale of 50 buttons at 10 cents each. 


Offer No. 5. Wonderful ‘Oil Proces ss,’’ paintings 
of Washington, Lincoln and President Wilson. 
13x16 inches in a one and a half inch gilded frame. 
For the sale of 35 buttons you may choose one 
picture, for 60 buttons, two pictures, and for 75 
buttons all three pictures, FREE. 


Offer No. 6. A Giant Pencil Sharpener, FREE. 
Large size. Sharpens any pencil. For the sale of 
twenty-five buttons at ten cents. 


We are the oldest Mail Order Flag Company. Established 1898. 
Over 50,000 satisfied customers throughout the United States. 


Mail Order Flag Go., 10+ Meridan St:, 





We will send you 50 emblematic flag buttons or as- 
Lincoln and Riley. 
Return the $5.00 to us 


Your 


and we will send a beautiful silk U. S. Flag, 32x48 inches, heavy 
quality, on staff with gilded ornament, FREE. 

Offer No. 2. A high-grade standard U. S. flag, 5 ft.by 8 ft., FREE. 
Fast Colors; stripes sewed and stars embroidere don both sides. For the 


Offer No. 3. A set of the Allies’ Flags, FREE. Each 16x24 inches, 
selgian 

Beautiful 
For the sale of 35 buttons at 10 cents each. 


American, 





Write today, stating which offer you accept and telling what kind of 
buttons you want. We will send them postpaid by return mail. 


Andersen, Ind: 


and 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





There is a constantly growing d 
of Public School Music and many r 
open to graduates of this course as s 
These positions pay good salaries 


The s 
Orchestra Conducting, Chorus, extended work i 


PIANO VOICE 


COLUMBIA 


Address: 
500 Ohio Building, 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC. 


The Columbia School of Music offers an excellent training for these places and assists their 


graduates to secure positions through the School employ ment agency. 
The course requires two years for graduation but in many instances one year may be 
credited by sufficient teaching experience, music study, College or University work ‘and students 


are enabled thereby to graduate and secure their Diploma in one year, a, ; 
pecial features of the course are Methods and applied Psychology, Practice Teaching, 


Nineteenth Year Opens September 15. 
Registration Week Begins September 8. 


Comprehensive and well defined courses in applied and theoretical music. | 
Year book free upon request. 


509 S. Wabash Avenue, 


emand for Men and Women teachers 
esponsible and lucrative positions are 
upervisors or departmental teachers. 
under ideal working conditions. 


n Harmony, Sight Reading and Ear-Training. 


VIOLIN THEORY 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC | 
Chicago, III. | 











In Substantial Paper Binding 
In Attractive Cloth Binding 


Youcan teach more easily 


Accomplish more for and with your pupils — 
Demonstrate real progress in each day’s teaching 
—And avoid burdensome routine by using | 


THE MINNESOTA COURSE OF STUDY 
cAND TEACHER’S MANUAL 


By THEDA GILDEMEISTER 


75c postpaid 
$1.25 postpaid 








JONES c& pep eanentin Publishers Winona, Minnesota 
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At Last! 


i 
‘ 


“*Modern”’ Duplicator. 
When you want ten, t 


and print the duplicate ( 





So simple a child can use it. 


he same time. 


of Letter size, 9x12 inches, complete, 3 
ih or $-50 net. Booklet of other sizes free. Address the 


J.C. DURKIN & REEVES CO., 
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Print Your Own Typewritten or Penwritten Letters, Drawings, Lessons. etc., 
on the “Modern” Duplicator. It contains no glue or gelatine, 
“Remember The Modern Duplicator.” 


Every Business and Professional Man should own and operate a 


typewritten or penwritten, 
Duplicator, and a strong copy is transferred to the Duplicator, remove letter 


tions, Solicitations, Letters or anything can be duplicated in one or more colors 
Lasts for years. 
85.00—Less Special Discount to schools and teachers of 10 per cent, 


A Perfect Duplicator 


Always 


It Will Save You Time, Labor and Money. 
wenty, forty, fifty or more letters of the same kind, 
just write one letter in the regular way, put it on 
fac-simile) letters. Music, Maps, Lessons, Examina- 


Can be used a hundred times each day 


manufacturers. 


339 Fifth Ave., 


JototoulolulololelilalololalalolnY 
x 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


$10 to $100 paid by 48 ex NoCorr dence Course 
Details F. } Producers League, 334 " Bt. Louis, Mo, 


Ridpath’s 
History «. World 











Ata Bargain 











mane iE iN. NAPOLEON ui 
Vets. f 


4000 Pages 
,2000 Pictures 





We will name our Bargain Price and easy terms 
of payment and mail free our 32 beautiful sample 
pages to all readers interested. A coupon for 
your convenience is printed at the bottom of this 
advertisement, Tear off the coupon, write name 
and address plainly and mail now before you for- 
“ it. These sets are brand new, beautifully 
bound in new Febrikoid binding. This is your 
last opportunity to buy before the price goes up. 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION, (9-19) 
140 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


Please mail your tyea pose free sample booklet of Ridpath’s 
history of the W containing ph otog: ravures of Napoleon, 
- crates, Caesar and oth er great characters in history 

full pe articulars of your special offer to Normal 
Prumary Pians readers. 


, and write 
nstructor- 








ADDRESS. 











Reeds, raffia, bases, 
chaircane,~all basket- 
ry 


Basketry Supplies sissn:\tivasis: 


Louis Stoughton Drake, Inc., 82 Everett St., Allston Mass. 





free, 


Stronger, Clearer 





‘Voice for YOU! 





Weakness, 


huskiness 
and harshness 
banished. Your 
voice given awon- 
derful strength, a 
er vr an amazing 
clearness. This is done by 
the Feuchtinger Method, en- 
dors: yn European 
musicians, actors an ak 
Use it in your own home. Simple, 
silent. exercises taken a few minutes 
daily impart viyor to the vocal organs }. 
and give a surpassing roma to _ 
tones, Send for the facts 


Do You Stammer? 


If you have any voice impediment 
this tawles iwill hclp you, You d not 
piammoer si or ag ep tm if you — fellow 0 our 

free 


WRITE! 


Send the coupon and get our 
free book and | e will 
how ft te 
ou. No matte: 
may” m the 
improve your sows 
500 cont f No opliestica = zoe if y yo it 
r this information ja fm, 
free, postage > meer ye just mail the 


Perfect Voice Institute 
Studio 3236 Chicago, uu. 


772 Wilson Ave. 
Send me the nook and facts about the 
Feuchtinger Method. Have oe = oppo- 
site subject that interests me 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
“Great Deeds of Great Men.”’ 


By Evie 
Corney and Geo. W. Dorland. Cloth. 
12mo. 236pp. Illustrated. D. C. Heath 
& Co., New York. 

This book is adapted to intermediate 
pupils and gives, through the story of the 
achievements of the world’s greatest 
discoverers, explorers, and conquerors, 
from the fifth century B. C. to the twen- 
tieth century A. D., an idea of how the 
world came to be known as it is to-day. 
Each story is complete in itself, and may 
be used independently, if need be, to 
meet the requirements of a course of 
study, yet each is so linked to the others 
that the book as a whole is an elemen- 
tary history of the world from the time 
of Darius to the present. The stories of 
famous men are told with two main pur- 
poses in view. - The first purpose is to 
help the pupil to learn something of how 
the known world has grown from small 
beginnings to what it is to-day. The 
second purpose is to show the pupils why 
and how these men did certain things; 
how ambition, skill, and courage enabled 
them to overcome difficulties and achieve 
results. The book may be used buth as 
a text in history and as a supplementary 
reader. 


**The Junior High School.’’ By G. 
Vernon Bennett, A. M., J. D., Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Pomona, Cal.; Lec- 
turer in Education, University of South- 
ern California. Cloth. 224pp. War- 
wick & York, Baltimore, Md. 

The purpose of this book is that it may 
be a guide in the study cf the junior high 
school movement. It is full of sugges- 
tions, arguments, and enthusiastic hopes. 
It is put forth as a pathfinder. The au- 
thor has drawn largely from his personal 
observations in his own schools at Po- 
mona; but he has visited representative 
junior high schools in various parts of 
the country. The book is divided into 
eleven chapters. Among the subjects dis- 
cussed are the problems and the solu- 
tion; history of movement and objections 
answered; effect of junior high school 
upon elementary grades; courses of 
study ; principal, teachers, and teaching in 
junior high school ; administration of the 
junior high school "and its relation to sen- 
ior high school and junior college, and 
an ideal junior high school. In the ap- 
pendix are found representative courses 
of study for these schools and a valuable 
and somewhat extensive bibliography. 


‘**Piffle’s A. B. C. Book of Funny An- 
imals.’’ Board. 58pp. Henry Altemus 
Company, Philadelphia. 

This is a very attractive book for chil- 
dren. It has twenty-six full page illus- 
trations of animals,one for each letter of 
the alphabet. Each illustration is in 
three or more colors. On the page op- 
posite each animal is the letter in large 
print which stands for the animal, and a 
catchy rhyme woven with it. 


‘*Uncle Sam’s Boys Smash the Ger- 
mans.’’ By H. Irving Hancock. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 255pp. 60c. Henry Alte- 
mus Company, Philadelphia. 

This is a typical boys’ book, brimful 
of vigor and interest for every live and 
wide-awake boy. It is the eighth volume 
in the ‘‘ Boys.of the Army Series,’’ writ- 
ten by one who has had experience in 
army life. It portrays the desperate 
days when our boys were at the front. 
It will be read with intense interest by 
the several hundred thousand readers 
who have followed the fortunes of the 
heroes of the previous volumes in this 
series. 
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FREE BOOK 





This Book Tells 


How I teach piano in quarter the usual time. 
Why I have far more students than any 
other teacher ever had. 

How I can make you an accomplished 
player at less than 43 
cents a lesson. 


How I use moving 
pictures and other 
modern methods 
entirely unknown to 





the average teacher. 


Write for this book; 
it is free. 


I will gladly refer you to 
any number of my gradu- 
ates in any State of the 
Union, orany part of the 
world, who will soon con- 
vince you of the surpris- 
ing results they obtained 
by my scientific method. 

My patented invention, the 
COLOROTONE, sweeps away 
playing difficulties that have 
troubled students for genera- 
tions. By its use Transposi- 
tion —usually a “‘ nightmare ”’ 
tostudents—becomes easy and 
fascinating. With my fifth 
lesson I introduce another im- 
portant and exclusive inven- 
tion, QUINN-DEX. Quinn- 
Dex is a simple hand-operated 
moving-picture device, which 
enables you to see right be- 
fore your eyes, every move- 
ment of my hands at the key- 
board. You actually see the 
fingers move. 

The COLOROTONE and QUINN- 
‘ou months and years 
. They can we ob- 
tained only from me, and there is 
nothing else anywhere, even re- 
motely like them, 

Men and women who have failed 
by all other methods have aalekly 
and easily attained success w! 
studying with me. In all essential 
ways youare in closer touch wit! 
me than if you were studying by 
the oral method --yet my lessons 
cost you_only 43 cents each--and 
they include all the many recent 

developments in scientific teach- 
ing. for the student of moderate 
means. this method of studying is 
far superior toallothers,and even 
for the wealthiest student, there 
is nothing better at any price. 

My course is endorsed by distin- 
guished musicians who would not 
recommend any course but the 
best. Itis for beginners or exper 
ienced players. old or young ou 
advance as rapidly oras slowly as 
you wish. necessary music is 
supplied without axts charge. 
diploma is gran rite today, 
without cost or Obligation, for 64- 

ge booklet low to Learn 
Pisno or Organ. 


Quinn Conservatory 
Studio No. 9, Social Union Bidg., Boston 


Debates and OQrations 


Essays and orations, about 1,000 words; de- 
bates on either side of any subject, about 1,500 
words: one dollar each. Addresses for all occasions 
prepared to order. All work done by college 
graduates, Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Let us know your wants. Subjects 
for debates, orations, and essays.free. 























COLUMBIAN INFORMATION BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D. C.. 
Sewing, Drawing, 


Busy Work Alphabet Cards, ete. 
Entertainments pane. 
‘School Supp 


li Globes, Maps- 
1es Erasers, etc, 
| CATALOGUE sent free to Teachers. 

| A. J. FOUCH CO., WARREN, PA. 

















Teachers: «: 


fo “ eee 

Schools, 
cash or premiums. No goods for the Boys and 
Girls to sell. Something new. Write for par- 


ticulars, J.W. Bilodeau, Lyndonville, Vt., Box 468N. 














TEACHERS WANTED 
$100 to $150 MONTH 


All teachers should try the coming U.S. Government 
examinations. 1920 Census Fo gy thousands clerks. 
Thousands of permanent, life, positions are to be 
filled at from $1100 to $ $1800 ; have short hours and an- 
nual vacations, with full pay. Those interested should 
write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept, J242, 
Rochester, N, Y., for schedule showing all examina- 
tion dates and places and large descriptive book, show- 
ing the positions open and giving many sample exami- 








nation questions, which will be sent free of charge. 


OurBig Staff study in 
serch pie dais ate 
Write for FREE BOOK Dept.49J, iodeee toe 





ACCOUNTANCY 


THE HIGHEST PAID PROFESSION 
Cost Accountants- oekahe aa Comptrotiers 
3,000 to ores 


earn $ 
big business. Wwe TEACH HH YOU 
a few 


months. Fees smal 
guaranty protects 


om 
you 
International Accou: 


Society 
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Teach With GOLD 


MEDAL CRAYONS 


Pictures always get the lesson to the 
child's mind quickly and surely—es- 
pecially so, if the pictures are in color. 








TRADE 


‘CRAYOLA 


MARK 


is the trade mark of ideal drawing 
crayons. ‘Their full rich colors and 
smooth working qualities please the 
most critical users. 


Send for samples and color charts. 
Ask for booklet, “What the Aver- 
age Teacher May Accomplish in 
Blackboard Drawing.” 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
81-83 Fulton St., New York 


























To Success 
The secret of busi- 

ness and social suc- 

cess is the ability 
to remember. I can E 
make your mind an infallible 
classified index from which you can 
instantly select thoughts, facts, 
figures, names, faces. Enables you 
to icentra i 


develop self-control, 

overcome bashfulness, think on your 

feet, address an audience. Easy. Simpie. 

Y¥ The result of 20 years’ experience de- 
veloping memories of thousands. 


Write Today [iintmber? 


Memory T 
TRE book, Low 
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| Craining for Authorship ji 
Howtowrite, whatto write, 
and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literary gifts. Master the 
art of self-expression. Make 
your spare time profitable. 
Turn your ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, | 
Play -Writing, Photoplay 
Writing, etc., taught person- 
ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 





Dr. Esenwein 
| for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 


J a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Rea/ teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 ‘a. week from 
photoplay writing alone. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
} for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
J Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses. 
We publish The Writer’s Library. We also publish The" 
Writer’s Monthly, especially valuable for its full reports of 


the literary market. Besides our teaching service, we offer a 
manuscript criticism service. 


150-page illustrated”tatalogue free. 
Please address 


e Home Correspondence School <AE® 
Dept,48, Springfield, Mass. : 


ESTABLISHED 1897 INCORPORATED 1904 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


te pay = Economic Botany.’’ By 
Melville Thurston Cook, Ph. D. 142 il- 
lustrations. $1.60 net. 26lpp. J. B. 


Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 

This book is one of the ‘‘Farm Life | 
Text Series’’ edited by Kary C. Davis. | 
It is based upon actual agricultural and 
gardening projects, and is intended as a 
guide to experimental work in the study 
of plants, such as should be carried on 
in any high school. It is also intended 
as a preliminary work to the agricul- 
tural studies which are now recognized 
in many of our best schools. The work 
is so flexible that it may be used in 
schools regardless of the amount of time 
devoted to the subject, the available lab- 
oratory space, and equipment. The va- 
rious classes of pupils that take the sub- 
ject have all been considered in its prep- | 
aration. The author having served as 
high school teacher as well as college 
professor has the viewpoint of both the | 
high school and the college. He also has 
had the criticisms and suggestions of a 
number of other high school teachers and 
of college professors on his manuscript. 
The result is a book which meets the 
complaints so frequently made against 
poorly adapted textbooks for teaching 
botany in secondary schools, technical 
schools, and colleges. 

‘‘Verse for Patriots.’’ Compiled by 
Jean Broadhurst, and Clara Lawton 
Rhodes. Seven illustrations from paint- 
ings and photographs. Cloth. 367pp. J. 
B. Lippincott, Philadelphia. 

This splendid volume of poetry offers 
an ideal aid to the teaching of patriotism 
in the schools. Patriotism, least selfish 
of human emotions, is most easily in- 
spired by stirring the imagination. Great 
deeds appeal to all normal youth, and 
the spirited narratives and songs col- 
lected in. this volume will bring the 
young reader into association with he- 
roes of the past and present in a way 
never to be forgotten. Some of the po- 
ems growing out of the recent war in- 
cluded are ‘‘The Road to France,’’ ‘‘In 
Flanders Fields,’’ ‘‘ Verdun,’’ ‘‘The Old 
Kings,’’ ‘‘The Soldier,’’ and ‘‘I Have 
a Rendezvous with Death.’’ 

“Stories of Great Adventures.’’ 
Adapted from the Classics. By Carolyn 
Sherwin Bailey, author of ‘‘Children’s 
Hour,’’ ‘‘Firelight Stories,’’ ete. Illus- 
trated by Clara M. Burd. Cloth. $1.25 
net. Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, 
Mass. 

These stories are suitable to that pe- 
riod in a child’s life when he is eager 
for stories of great adventure and in- 
spirational romance. There are nineteen 
of them, the best in classic legendary 
and ballad material, collected and adapted 
for the child’s reading. They are sim- 
ple, strong, and full of the folk spirit of 
the peoples who struggled against op- 
pression. These great legends cannot 
but awaken the powers of moral reason- 
ing inchildren. A glossary adds to the 
book’s value. 


‘‘Dave Darrin on Mediterranean Ser- 
vice.’’ By H. Irving Hancock.  Illus- 
trated. 255pp. 60c. Cloth. Henry Al- 
temus Company, Philadelpia. 

This volume is the second in the ‘‘ Dave 
Darrin Series’’ of books for boys. It is 
a thrilling tale of sea life and is full of 
adventures. It reveals some of the good 
work done by our navy and shows how 
plots were ferreted out and spies trapped 
by men in the Secret Service aided by 
officers in the navy. Boys who are 
lovers of stories of adventure will read 
the book with breathless interest. 





Assistant Editor Wanted 


For Sunday School Editorial Department 
in a large western publishing house. 
Young woman with college and normal 
training, Grades or High School ex- 
perience as teacher, and now actively 
engaged in Sunday School work. Op- 
portunity offered to qualify for a per- 
manent and in every way desirable posi- 
tion. Must have initiative and be a 
Sunday School enthusiast abreast with 
the times. In answer please give full 
particulars as to qualifications, and pub- 
lic school experience also your age and 
what you are doing in the Sunday School. 
Address: D.C. E.,. Care Normal In- 
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This 192 Page 


Free—Postpaid 
| 


Furniture 
Books ~- 


School Catalogue Enos 


Catalogue No 194 


The Largest 
_ and Most Complete 
Book of Its Kind—FREE 


Describes and Illustrates 








Teachers’ Desks Domestic Science Equip- | Methods 
Bookcases ment Aids 
Pupils’ Desks Manual Training Equip- | Question Books 
Blackboards ment Seat Work Books 
Crayons Laboratory Equipment Seat Work Materials 
Maps Janitor’s Supplies, etc. Kindergarten Materials 
Globes Industrial Materials 
Supplementary Readers 

Charts Plays 

sae Teachers’ Books 
Writing Paper Dances 
Drawing Paper The Plan Books Comms 
Construction Paper Library Books Drills 
Flags Reference Works Recitation Books, etc. 


| Upon receipt of a post card request we will send you a copy postpaid. 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY, CHICAGO 





| Address Dept. N., 521 South Laflin Street 
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structor, 710 Republic Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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ican Flag for your School. 
Here is your opportun- 
ity to get, without cost to yourself or school, a large, standard U. S. Flag, 
5x8 feet, made of the finest bunting, with 48 stars embroidered on both 
sides, guaranteed not to fade. Or, if you prefer, you can get a heavy 
Silk Flag, 32x48 inches, mounted on a varnished staff with gilded spear 

head. <Q\\| 

Old Glory should hang from the flag staff, or from the walls of * 
every school in America. It will make better boys and girls. Get Lae 
your flag this month. pe y 

Send us your name only and we send you 50 Emblematic Flag But- Y 
tons, which your pupils will be glad to wear and show to their friends 
and neighbors. They readily and quickly sell the buttons for 10c Jd 
each. Send us the proceeds, specifying which flag you want—the 
Silk Flag or the large Bunting Flag. It will be sent immedi Y 
ately, prepaid. 

Hundreds of teachers all over the country have secured free 
flags in this way, and have expressed themselves delighted with 
the ease and simplicity of our plan. 

**Story of the Flag’’—Send in your signed coupon for buttons, 
remit within two weeks after receiving them, and receive 
free, a beautiful little booklet entitled ‘‘Story of the Flag.’’ 4 

Sign your name in Coupon and mail it at once. . 


The Jefferis Co., 912 Meridian st. Anderson, Indiana _ 
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Have your pupils sell WRITE YOUR NAME HERE 
25 Flag Buttons at 10c 
each. Send the pro- 
ceeds, $2.50, and we 
will send this Chicago 
Giant Pencil Sharpener 
by return mail—prepaid. 
Please use coupon at 


Send me Emblematic Flag Buttons which my pupils wil! 
3 h 'h cds will be scent to you, and immeciat 





10 1, The procecds 
will send me prepaid the flag or pencil sharpener « 
; { 32x 48 in. Silk Flag. 50 Buttons. 
5x8 ft. Bunting. 50 Buttons. 
Ch lag you want 


rk square for F 


(Check * 
[ ] Pencil Sharpener. 25 Buttons. 








THE JEFFERIS CO., 912 Meridian St., Anderson, Ind. 
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Study the Needs of 
the Children 


Supply your teachers with the up-to- 
the-minute methods of teaching by 


SENSE EXPERIENCE 


Increase their teaching efficiency by 


the shortest, surest road to correct 


knowledge 


“VISUAL INSTRUCTION ” 


To enliven the text, improve 
course of study and take the place of 
unrelated unessentials A PEDAGOGI- 
CAL SYSTEM THAT FITS RIGHT 
IN THE CURRICULUM has been 


devised. 


the 


A system not to supplant the text but 
to supplement it and get beyond school- 
room and textbook environment. 

For thirty per cent of the elementary 
school is the 


only or 


pupils the stereograph 
of 
-the only means of illus- 


avenue approach for one 
PI 


more subjects- 
trating many school subjects. 

Teachers and pupils may visit fields, 
factories and workshops and the 
processes described in their textbooks, 

THEY DO THIS RIGHT IN THE 
SCHOOLROOM by means of the latest 
and most important achievement in the 


see 


education and see 


the objec 


science of graphic 
TRUE TO LIFE 
studied about. 


t or place 


The stereograph ties the lesson to the 
spot where it took place and the scene 
becomes REAL TO THE PUPIL. 
Interest is secured that can be gotten 
in no other way observing power is 
stimulated—the student is encouraged 


to think—resulting in a well expressed 


recitation. 

““Let the teacher realize that 
the stereograph is a true win- 
dow to the world of nature and 
the activities of man.”—F. M. 
McMurry, Ph. D. 


The Underwood System 
of Visual Instruction 


' is Authoritatively and Pedagogically | 


Organized, by an _ editorial board of 
twenty-five educational experts to VIS- 


UALIZE 1,000 parts of the world in 
| terms of Physiography, Geography, 
History, Products and Industries and 


their related features cf social and econ- 
omic life. 

A system endorsed by the 
States and foreign governments and 
leading educators everywhere and in 


United 


use in 450 of the New York City 


Public Schoo!s. 


A teacher’s laboratory equipment 
providing 12,000 teaching subjects and 
19,900 references. 


Moderate in cost. Complete in ar- 
rangement for housing and a regularly 
scheduled use. 


SCHOOL MEN, ATTENTION 
AMERICANIZATION COURSE 


Visualizing United States History cov- 


ering six important periods in the 
EVOLUTION OF FREEDOM 
Now Ready 


Ask us about Educational Motion Picture 
Films for the classroom 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, Inc. | 


| 417 Fifth Avenue, Dept. M, New York 




















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


**New Schools for Old. The Regen- 
eration of the Porter School.’’ By Evelyn 
Dewey. Cloth. Illustrated. 237pp. $2.00 
net. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 

In this volume Miss Dewey, daughter 
of Professsor John Dewey of Columbia 
University, describes the regeneration of 
an isolated rural school and how, through 
the devotion and energy of the teacher, 
Mrs. Harvey, it became the center and 
mainspring of community life and en- 
deavor. Mrs. Harvey thorcughly realized 
that the teacher is only the leader and 
that it is the school and community that 
must do the actual work. She used the 
material at hand as a foundation for her 
work, and by her zeal and skill to inspire 
others she secured the co-operation of 
school and township to such an extent 
that her work will not die when she 
leaves. What Mrs. Harvey has accom- 
plished in Porter Community has a vital 
message for everyone who is interested 
indemocracy. Theschool set in a farm- 
ing region has already produced from a 
typical stagnated district a group of peo- 
ple enthusiastic over farming as a profes- 
sion and equipped to turn their enthu- 
siasm into prosperous, permanent farm 
homes. And all this work has been ac- 
complished with no greater resources 
than are available in any isolated dis- 
trict. ‘lhe book has a real message to 
every rural teacher. 


**American Leaders.’’ Book One. By 
Walter Lefferts, Ph.D. Author of ** Noted 
Pennsylvanians.’’ Cloth. 329pp. $.92 
net. J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 

This story-history is the first of two 
companion volumes which describe the 
lives of some forty national leaders and 
cover the period from the beginnings of 
the Revolution to the present day. The 
book is written in response to recom- 
mendations of the Committee of Eight 
of the American Historical Association. 
It deals with men whose activities cover 
the whole extent of our country, but it 
bears special significance to Philadelphia 
and surrounding districts. ‘The book is 
especially adapted to Grade Five. The 
subject-matter is well suited to arouse 
the interest in American history and 
to inculeate correct ideas in a clear and 
torcible manner. 


**The Adventures of Twinkly Eyes: 
The Little Black Bear.’’ By Allen Chaf- 


fee, author of ‘‘Tales of the Timid,’ 
ete. Iliustrated by Peter DaRu. Cloth. 
$1.00 net. 183pp. Milton Bradley Co., 


Springfield, Mass. 

The fifty-nine chapters of this book 
are little stories intended both for chil- 
dren and their elders. They are true to 
natural science, disguised in fiction form, 
and give the reader or listener a taste 
of biology, botany, zoology, and mete- 
orology. Even if this taste does not lead 
the child further to study along these 
lines, it cannot fail to give him a height- 
ened appreciation of out-door life. In 
the easiest possible way he will have ac- 
cumulated a great many facts, and he 
will have a kindlier attitude toward our 
friends in fur and feathers. None of the 
animal heroes are killed Big words are 
explainedand the adventure of each chap- 
ter harks back to the preceding one in a 
way to refresh the memory of the read- 
ers. Parents and teachers will find this 
book valuable, for children never tire of 
hearing about animals to which human 
traits are attributed. The animals in 
these stories talk, work, and play much 
like human beings, and the results of 
their activities convey moral lessons. 


‘*Practical Geography’’ (‘‘The eet 
way Series.’’) By R. J. Finch, F. R. G 
Cloth. Illustrated. $1.00 net. Ope 
Evans Brothers, London, England. 

The first lessons in this book provide 
the teacher with the essentials for teach- 
ing home geography. Practical geog- 
raphy in the schoolroom seems to be the 
keynote of the book. Throughout the 
middle and senior school the author would 
have frequent recourse to graphic meth- 
ods of representing geographical data, as 
the construction of temperature curves 
and rainfall diagrams of various kinds. 
These provide valuable exercises in ob- 
serva tions and deduction which help to 
make geography a rational study. He 
would have excursions and teach the uses 
of such instrumen s as the compass, cli- 
nometer, and theodolite. Statistical 
diagrams are given special attention, 
and the daily weather report is carefully 
explained and illustrated by charts. 
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UR activities for the past year 
devoted to war production of 


all of our lines. 


adjustment to a peace production ba 
be gradual, we are pressing it wit 


more on a pre-war footing. 


New York Chicago 


opticons), Photographic Lenses, Op 


flectors, Binoculars and Other 





AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


ment, compelling us to discontinue regular manufacture in practically 


The cessation of hostilities has now enabled us to begin the re- 


satisfy the requirements of our normal trade at an early date. 


We appreciate the patience and 
patrons have reacted to the situation and trust they may continue to 
exercise such consideration until our manufacturing facilities are once 


Bausch £9 Jomb Optical ©. 


547 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
San Francisco 


Leading American Makers of Microcopes, Projection Apparatus (Bal- 


Range Finders and Gun Sights for Army and Navy, Searchlight Re- 


- 


have been nearly 100 per cent. 
vital importance to the govern- 


sis. While this adjustment must 
h all possible speed in order to 


understanding with which our 


Washington 


hthalmic Lenses and Instruments, 


High-Grade Optical Products. 











GREAT SHORTAGE WESTERN RURAL TEACHERS 
NEEDED AS NEVER BEFORE. WRITE IMMEDIATELY FOR FREE CIRCULAR. 


Rural Department, Northwestern Teachers’ Agency, Boise, Idaho. 
43> See our general advertisement on page 6 in this issue, 





Teachers’ Souvenirs 


A neat appropriate gift to scholars at close of school. Samples free. 


SEIBERT PTG. CO., Box 3, Dover, Ohio 


EARN $1,200 A YEAR IN SPARE TIME 


Writing One Novi ing Picture Play a Week. Demand 
Gireater Than Supply. You can write them. We 
show you how. Send for free booklet valuable information 
and special prize offer. Cl AGO PHOTOPLAY- 
WRIGHT COLLEGE, Mex 278 1.42,Chicago 





at home. 
work. Any young lady can do it. 


MAKE DOLLS « Pleasant. and profitable 
MASON COMPANY, 








DEBATES AND ESSAYS OUTLINED—$1.00 each 
subject. Other help for ‘Teachers on special terms. 
P. S. HALLOCK, Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 





What 15° irr. You 


[ Washington, the home of the — is the 
= center of civilization; history is being 
made at this world capital. The Pathfinder’s 

illustrated weekly review gives you a clear, im- 
partial and correct diagnosis of public affairs 
during these strenuous, epoch-making days. 
which is sincere, reliable, entertaining, wholesome, the F 
clearly, fairly, brieflv—here it is. 
weeks. The 15c does not repay us, but we are glad toinvestin ne 





per fills 
want to 








no 
ithe 


comes 5 a ath "Pathfinder is an illustrated weekly, published at 
he Nation's center, for the Nation; a paper that prints all the news of the 
world and tellsthe truth and only the truth ;nowinits 26th year, This pa- 


of time or money, this is your means, 
‘athfinderis yours. 
Send 25Sc to show that you might like such a paper, and we will send the Pathfinder on probation 13 


Nation's Capital 


mps or coin will bring you pl Pathfinder 


the bill without emptying the purse; it costs but $1 a year. Ifyou 
keep posted on what is going oninthe world, at the leastexpense 
If you want a paperin your home 
If you would appreciate a paper which puts everything 

The Pathfinder, Box 84, Washington, D.C 


w friends. 


























TEAC 


WANTED 


BY U. S. GOVERNMENT 


HERS 








Pleasant, permanent office posit 


Washington, D. C. Similar 


city in the country, and in the 


of the next examination in your 
section. y 
= 


DO IT TODAY, TOMORROW / 
MAY BE TOO LATE! rx Name 














$1100 TO $1500 YEAR 


similar work in the Department of Commerce; Census De- 
partment and other departments of the Government at 


Postoffices; and Internal Revenue Offices in practically every 


NEW CENSUS MEANS THOUSANDS APPOINTMENTS 


ions ; filing, writing, listing and 


positions in Custom Houses; 


Railway Mail Service. 














Fill out and mail the attached J “TR ANKLIN 


coupon. J INSTITUTE 
We will immediately send you full s Dept. J240 

description of the positions open to = ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

you, with a full idea of the work, $ Gentlemen: Kindly send me, at once, and en- 

hours, vacation, salaries, and date ¢ tirely without charge or any obligation on my 


part, list of U. S. Government positions now open 
toteachers. Advise me also regarding the salaries, 
hours, work, vacation and date of the next examin- 
ation in my section, sending me free sample exam- 
ination questions. 
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HOME2COUNTRY | 
READERS 


Textbooks in patriotism, civics and 
literature for the grammar grades. 
Four volumes, each with colored frontis- |, 
piece and sixteen full-page pictures. Books I, || 
Il, III and IV (for sth, 6th, 7th and sth | 
school years), Each 65 cents, | 
Here is your chance to teach patriotism by 
distributing the subject-matter over four years 
and not giving too much at one time. 
“patriotic reader” which is nothing else pro- 
duces patriotic oy Fg the pupils tire of 
the subject. The Home and Country books 
are all-around grammar-school readers as 
well as text-books in patriotism. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 

















The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your 
own hand or type-written letters, 
lessons or drawings in ten min- 
utes, simply and easily. Postal 
size, printing surface, 4x7, $1. 
Note size 6'4x10, $ Full diree- 
tions, ink and s ponkce ue te od 
sent le De rger sizes. Send for 
Circular, Sample of Work, and ‘Bpe cial 
ker 7, oh epseay pa Satisfaction or 

ALL MAIL 


Money Back nd 
CHARGES REPAID BY us. 
W. FISHER COMPANY, 113 Amsterdam Avenue, NEW YORK 


Pass Any Examination 


DO YOU KNOW THAT 


“The Regents’ 
Review Books” 


PUBLISHED BY 
W. HAZLETON SMITH 


have been introduced into thousands of Pa- 
rochial Schools as well as Public Schools 
throughout the United States and Canada? 
Do You Know that they are recognized 
by the leading Schools in New York City 
and elsewhere as being the best for Review 
Work and to prepare for Examinations ? 
Question Books, each subject, 30 cents; Answer Books, 
each subject, 35 cents. 
SUBJECTS 
Physical Geography 
English History 
Ancient History 
Civil Government 
History of Education 
American History 








Arithmetic 
Geography 
Elementary English 
English Grammar 
United States History 


Physiology r 
Spelling Physics 
Algebra Biology 
Intermediate Algebra Botany 
Geometry Chemistry 
Zoology 


ist Year English 
2nd Year English 
8rd Year English 
4th Year English 
Psychology and Prin- 
ciples of Education 
Commercial Geography 
Commercial Arithmetic Commercial Law 
6 or more copies, 124“ discount. 
One doz. or more copies, 250 discount, 
SEND FOR CAT ALOG. 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 

This book tells the teacher how to proceed from 
day today. Whatto have pupilsdo, What ques- 
tions to ask. What answers to require, 

We have added a chapter on Color to this book, 
with questions at the bottom of each page for the 
use of teachers preparing for examinations, 

Price of the complete book, 35 cts. 


SEAT WORK 
By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S. 
The latest and best Busy Work Series. 
50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 
50 ARITHMETIC pry ak 
50 GEOGRAPHY SHEET 
50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 
50 DRAWING SHEETS 
Size of sheet, 344x5—Colored, Illustrated, 
Price, 25 cents per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00. 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give you 
no trouble, 
SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send the five 
complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents, 


REPORT CARDS 

These cards are arranged for poe pe arecord of 
the standing of your pupilsfor each review during 
the termor year. One card answers for one pupil 
a whole year, They are arranged for the signa- 
ture of the parents each month. Size of each 
744x4 inches. Price, 10c per doz.; 3 doz., 
Send 10¢-for sample dozen, 


ist Year French 
2nd Year French 
lst Year Latin 
2nd Year Latin 
lst Year German 
2nd Year German 
3rd Year German 











For any of theabove address, 
W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS z. 


The International Kindergarten Union, 
at its annual convention held in Balti- 
more, voted against changing the name 
**kindergarten’’ to one which would more 
closely connect it with the primary grade. 


Illinois has a new free textbook law. 
It provides that districts may supply 
these when authorized by vote of the 
people of the district. A limitation is 
made that no board ean exercise the 
power conferred until one year after the | 
vote was taken. 

The Smith-Towner bill of the last ses- 
sion of Congress is before the present 
Congress in slightly revised form, hav- 
ing been introduced in the House early 
in the session by Congressman Horace 
Mann Towner of Jowa, and is known as 
the Towner Educational Bill. It creates 
a Department of Education, with a Sec- 
retary in the President’s cabinet, and 
appropriates.) $100,000,000 to aid the 
states in the promotion of education. It 
is indorsed by the Natjonal Education 
Association, the American Federation of 
Teachers and the American Federation 
of Labor. 


New York State is to have no more 
alien teachers in its schools. By an 
amendment to its Education Law, passed 
by the last Legislature, alien teachers 
who are citizens of countries that were 
allied with this country in the prosecu- 
tion of the war with Germany, and who 
were employed teachers in this state on 
or prior to April 4, 1918, may continue 
as such teachers, provided they make ap- 
plication to become citizens before the 
first of September, 1920, and within the 
time thereafter prescribed by law be- 
come such citizens. Other aliens, which 
applies particularly to citizens of Ger- 
many and its allies, and who were thus 
employed were compelled to make appli- 
cation for citizenship by April J, 1919. 





The “Supreme Authority” 


That is what the publishers of Web- 
ster’s New International Dictionary (The 
Merriam Webster) claim for it, and when 
one notes the places in which it is ac- 
cepted as the standard, one is inclined 
to allow the claim. The various fea- 
tures which make this the great refer- 
ence book and authority which it is can- 
not be mentioned here, but its 400,000 vo- 
cabulary terms, its 30,000 gazetteer sub- 
jects, its 12,000 biographical entries, its 
6,000 illustrations, and the fact that its 
2,700 pages contain as much type-matter 
as a 152 volume encyclopedia are suffti- 
cient to indicate its magnitude and its 
value in any school or to any teacher. 
The publishers call particular attention 
to the fact that the great book can be 
bought at no increase in price over that 
of 1914, though it contains hundreds of 
new words, including war terms. The 
publishers, G. & C. Merriam, Springfield, 
Mass., will gladly send their free book- 
lets to teachers. 





Acknowledzment 

In the series of articles on Plays, 
Games, Dances and Festivals by Anna 
Stewart Fox, published in this magazine 
during last year, certain of the material 
used was from“Children’s Singing Games 
Old and New,’’ and *‘ Popular Folk Songs 
and Dances’’ by Mari R. Hofer, copy- 
righted and published by A. Flanagan 
Company, Chicago. 


The Dobson-Evans Company, of Co- 
lumbus, make an important unnounce- 
ment on pages four and five of this issue. 
They have prepared an unusual line of 
aids in teaching—simple articles that are 
believed to be pedagogically sound, in- 
teresting to the children, and remarkably 
time-saving for the teacher. Their new 
catalogue has64pages filled withinforma- 
tion every teacher should have, and will 
be sent on request. The Dobson-Evans 
Company have considerably enlarged 
their quarters, and now manufacture a 
large number of the articles they sell. 


WANTED—TEACHERS to 
Learn DRESS DESIGNING 


You should learn Dress Designing, enabling you to 
design and make original clothes for yourself and 
friends, and also to increase your salary by teaching 
this important and interesting subject, You can just as 
well have six specially designed dresses for the price 
you now pay for two copied dresses, 

Large descriptive bopk, containing sample lessons, 
can be had, without charge, by 7 waiting to Franklin In- 
stitute, Dept Rochest N. ¥. Write before 








862, 
the present Phiition is cout. 





Teaching American Ideals 
Through Literature 


AMERICAN IDEALS: SELECTED PATRIOTIC READINGS, | 
by Emma Serl and William J. Pelo, a.m. (Harvard), 


The Baltimore Sun in reviewing this book says: ‘‘It would be hard to over- | 
praise this little volume. It ought to be used as a textbook in every school in 
America. It is designed for use in seventh and eighth grades and junior high 
schools, but its appeal is far wider than that. Much of it is suitable reading 
to quite young children, it is good reading for the college boy, and it is worthy 
of a place in any adult's library. It is, in fact, quite remarkable how much 
inspiring patriotism and fine literature have been condensed into its 160 pages. 
‘American Ideals’ is a little mine of patriotism, an altogether admirable book 
for any school or any family.’’ 160 pages—illustrated—list price: 69 cents. 
Suggestions for teaching (supplied to teachers only) price 25 cents. 


LIVING LITERATURE SERIES 


The aim of these books is to offer in attractive form and at a moderate | 


price, some of the vital literature in English, with special emphasis upon the 
modern and contemporary. The general editor of the Series is Dr. Richard 
Burton, long time head of the English department, University of Minnesota. 
He will himself edit as one of the earliest numbers, Stevenson’s masterpiece, 
The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 

Other titles beautifully illustrated, with editors, are: 


SELECTED ESSAYS OF HUXLEY, Brander Matthews 
SHERIDAN’S THE RIVALS, William Lyon Phelps 
LETTERS AND ADDRESSES OF LINCOLN, Albert Bushnell Hart 
DICKENS’ BARNABY RUDGE, Leon H. Vincent - 
The notes will be few and atmospheric rather than petty and pedantic. 
The aim is to place in the hands of students enjoyable examples of vital, mod- 
ern literature, the reading of which will make for pleasure as well as profit. 


Place your order now for sample copies. 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


Boston Chicago San Francisco 


New York | 























“The Live Stock Industry in Nebraska”’ 





HIS little booklet will create a greater interest in the study of 
Animal Industry. _ It tells an interesting story of one of the 
most important and productive occupations of the great 

agricultural State of Nebraska. 











You will find it not only a great inspiration and help in the study 
of Agriculture or as supplementary reading, but indispensable for 
use in your Commercial Geography classes. f 


Omaha Leads the World /:. 


Chamber of 
Commerce, 


Omaha, Nebr. 


J am a 


coupon 
and mail to 










in the production of creamery butter, second to Chi- 
cago in receipts of hogs and sheep and third in 
receipts of cattle. y 


4 


teacher in 


The booklet will tell you all about the industry. , 
We have prepared it especially for you and will - sieereeeeeeeceeeeneees School, 
gladly send you free and postpaid as many District No. .......... Will you 
copies as you can use in your classes of please send me free of charge 
Commercial Geography and Agriculture. A ,,3ic7*'~ seats, of The Live Stock 
Fill out the coupon at right and mail today. fered in, the September number of Normal 


Instructor-Primary Plans. 


Omaha, Nebraska 
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‘Does Your Hand 
Itch for a Pencil? 


[F your hand itches for a pencil you may have in 

you the mz aking: of a great cartoonist. You do 
not hi ave to be a genius If you have a liking for 
drawing and deve om nte lligently, there are many 
opportunitic¢ s for you in this profitable profession. 

‘hrough the Federal Course in Applied Cartooning, 

America’s 32 greatest cs eon Ip you succeed, 
Among these men are Clare Briggs, J. T. McC utcheon, 
Sidney Smith, and Font Fox. They show you by 
examples how they began and what were their ste pping 
stones to success, 


“A Road To Bigger Things” Free 
This interesting book contains studio pictures of the 
members of the Federal Staff and describes the Federal 
Course in detail, Write now for your free copy to: 
FEDERAL SCHOOL OF APPLIED CARTOONING 
9833 Warner Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn, 
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Copy this Sketch 
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-and let me see what 
you can do with it. If 
you are ambitious to 
learn practical drawing 
for profit, the Landon 
PICTURE CHART 
Method will teach you 
in your spare time, at 
home, by mail. The 
Charts are easily un- 
derstood by boys and girls of school age. 
Drawing teachers also can improve their 
ability and learn a valuable teaching 
method from the chart&. They will de- 
velop your ability to draw original pic- 
tures. Nothing like this method has been 
used before. Send sketch of Uncle Sam with6 
cents in stamps for full information, test lesson 
plate, examples of students’ work and evidence of 
what you too can accomplish. Please state your age. 


The Landon School 


of CARTOONING and ILLUSTRATING 
1453 Schofield Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 








ANG CEARNED 


ON ALL PHONOGRAPHS 


“Like learning a tune — and as 
easy,’’ Our Dise Records repeat 
the correct accent and pronuncia- 
tion until you know it. 

You can learn in the privacy of 
your home, during spare moments 
or at odd times, 

French, Spanish or Italian is easily 
and quickly acquired for profes- 


“ - | sional, social or business purposes. 
. = == Family, friends and pupilscanen- 
joy language study by the 


and ROSENTHAL’S PRACTICAL LINGUISTRY 
You simply listen to the living voice of a native _pro- 
fessor pronounce the language, over and over. 

surprisingly short time_you cz in 8} c 
ste and anew language, Hundreds« jers of thismag- 
azine have acquired foreign languages by this method. 
lt is used Ae | recommended by prominent educators 
and authorities in leading se hools and colleges. 
Write for ‘‘Free Language Treatise,’ particulars of 
trial offer and easy payments. Do it now. 

THE LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 

964 Putnam Building, 2 West 45th Street, N. Y. 


Short Methods 


Practical Short Methods in Rapid Calculation by 
Wm.0. Bell, is recommended highly by the Kentucky 
Board of Education, and every state school superin- 
tendent who has seen it, as being the best and most 
complete work of its kind. All who desire to become 
more proficient with figures cannot afford to be with- 
out this wonderful method. Mr. Wm. O. Bell is a 
practical man of many years experience and demon- 
strated in the great packing plants of Armour and 
Company that he could, by using this method, suc- 
cessfully operate against two comptometer operators. 
His success in calculating can be equalled by any nor- 
mal person who will follow his instructions. Sold on 
an ABSOLUTE MONEY BACK GUARANTEE, 
Send $1.50 for which we will send you PRACTICAL 
SHORT METHODS IN RAPID CALCULATION by 
Wm. O. Bell, use one week, if not entirely satisfied, 
return to us and we will refund every penny. 


TIERNAN DART PRINTING COMPANY, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


nage" BANKING 




















Tells of the great opportunities for both 
and women in this attractive profession, 
iow you can learn by mail in spare time, 
* d for copy at once, No obligations. 
\ E.G. Alcorn, American Schoo! of Banking 
97 McLene Building, Columbus. Ohio. 
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Try One Copy- 
At Our Expense 


We want every Teacher in America to know 

this book. And to Teachers not familiar with 

it we will send a copy free, so that you may 
examine it and note its desirable features, 


It contains just the songs that Teachers and Pupils both like 


Increased Salaries in New York 


In our June issue we gave the provi- 
sion of the bill passed by the New York 
legislature increasing the salaries of 
teachers throughout the state. It had 
not been signed by the Governor at that 
time, though there was little doubt but 
that he would approve of it. This has 
since been done and the bill is now a law. 

We cannot repeat here all of the de- 
tails of the measure. It affects all of 
the fifty-three thousand public school 
teachers inthestate. Minimum salaries 
are stipulated for teachers of various 
classes in the cities, with provision for 
increases for years of service. The 
broadest effect of the law is in the pro- 
vision that every teacher in the state, 
outside of the cities, shall receive an in- 
crease of at least $100 per year over the 
salary paid at the time of the passage of 
the act. This part of the law became 
effective August l. In the cities, except 
New York, the schedules go into effect 
January 1, 1920, and in New York, one- 
third of the increase becomes operative 
in each of the years, 1920, 1921 and 1922. 
An extra appropriation of $5,300,000 
from state funds was made to help the 
committees in carrying out the provisions 
of the law. The estimated cost to New 
York City is for 1920, $1,612,000; 1921, 
$5,700,000; 1922, $9,450,000. In approv- 
ing the bill Governor Smith made an ex- 
tended memorandum. We quote: 

*“*It has been certified to me by the 
State Department of Education that the 
training schools for teachers are not at- 
tended in a satisfactory manner, due to 
the fact that the salaries paid to school 
teachers fail to attract women to that 
important service. This presents a se- 
rious situation and one that the State it- 
self must deal with. It is a narrow- 
minded statesman who thinks only of the 
day he lives in. If our common school 
system is to be maintained in the degree 
of efficiency that the greatness of the 
State suggests, we must build for the 
future. By this bill we are attracting 
to the school service the best talent the 
State can secure. * * * | have yet to 
meet the taxpayer who would admit that 
the education of our children should not 
be put above a mere matter of dollars 
and cents. The cost of this measure can 
not be spoken of in the same terms as 
road improvements, canal construction 
and other different activities of the State 
for which many millions have been ap- 
propriated. The public schools must be 
adequately supported if they are to re- 
main the bulwark of the Nation, and their 
success is dependent upon the number 
and ability of our teachers. The pres- 
ident of the board of education of Great 
Britain, in presenting the education bill 
during the war, said ‘that nation which 
after the war employs the best teachers 
with the highest pay will be the best 
governed and, therefore, the greatest 
nation.’ Neglect the schoolhouses and 
you provide a fertile field for the spread 
of doctrines of the discontented, who, 
without a proper understanding of the 
benefits and blessings of our free coun- 
try, cry out from the street corners of 
our great cities for the downfall of our 
State and the dissolution of our Union.’’ 

In signing the bill the Governor used 
an olive-wood penholder made by boys 
in an American Red Cross orphanage in 
Jerusalem, and brought to him by Com- 
missioner of Education Finley. 


The course of study, ‘‘hrift in the 
Schools, ’ prepared by the Savings Di- 
vision, U. S. Treasury Department, is 
receiving the hearty approval of school 
men in various parts of the country. 
Copies of ‘‘'’hrift in the Schools’’ can be 
secured by addressing the Savings Di- 
rector, care of the nearest Federal Re- 
serve Bank. These banks are located at 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Cleve- 
land, Richmond, Atlanta, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City (Mo.), 
Dallas, and San Francisco. 


LINGOLN-JEFFERSON, UNIVERSITY—sicr 


in Coll , Theologica jeninens and 
ma woes 2 UF CHICAGO. 


DOMESTIC ‘SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 
Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Nursing, etc. [12th year.] For 
a extension workers, wee xrnanagers, home? 
, ete. Which? Illustrated 1 page booklet, THE 
PROFESSION OF HOME - MAKING “ Pe PRE. 
AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 501 W. 69th St., Chicago 











—a really remarkable collection. 


September 1919 


And sold at a low price. 





Easy Keys 


All songs, words and 
music complete, are in 
keys within the reach 
of childish voices. 


FREE 
Sample Copy 
to Teachers 


WRITE _FOR YOURS 
TODAY 


World-wide Use 
Wherever the 
English language 
is used, you'll find 
this book. Three 
million sold. 





Only 5C sto $100 00 per dozen, 


than 12 at 10c eg prepaid. 


THE CABLE COMPANY 
Chicago, Ill. 


1216 Cable Bids. 


in 100 lots, f.0. b. Chicago. 
repaid. . Less 
nly the enor- 
mous number sold enables us to produce this 
book at these extremely low prices. 





We Also Publish 


“FAVORITE SONGS” 
(Catholic Edition) 
at same low prices. 
“101 FAMOUS POEMS” 
15c each, in any quan- 
tity, prepaid. 

’ No Free Copies 


‘(C-8) 





Excelsior Literature Series 


Ue 


Annotated Classics and Supplementary Readers [ 
For Use in the Upper Grades and in High Schools 


a 


AS 


HIS series is made up largely of standard classics in general demand in the 


schools. 


They are adapted for the upper grades and High Schools and are 


carefully edited by capable teachers of English. Some have Biographical Intro- 
duction, Notes and Outlines for Study, as noted. The series also contains a number 


of titles specially prepared for school reading and study. 


The price is given 


after each book. When ordering be sure to mention Excelsior Literature Series. 


Published 
Jointly by 


Evangeline. Longfellow. Biographical sketch, 
INtPOCUCTION ANA NOTES .......eeeceeeeeeeeeeeees 10c¢ 
Courtship of Miles Standish. ——.- 
Iutroduction, notes 10¢ 
Vision of Sir Launfal, Lowell. Renaienatatond 
sketch, introduction, notes, questions, outlines 10e 
Enoch Arden, Tennyson. Biographicalsketch, 
introduction, notes, outlines and questions....10¢ 
Gireat Stone Face. Hawthorne, Biographical 
sketch,introduction, notes, questions, outlines1 Oc 
Browning’s Poems, Selected poems, with 
notes and outlines 10c 
Wordsworth’s Poems. Selected poems with 
introduction, notes and outlines for study Oc 
Sohrab and Rustum, Arnold. Introduction, 
notes, outlines..... 10c 
Longfellow for nd G A study of 
Longiellow ’ 8 poetry Tor c chitdren of “the primary 
srades, With explanations, language exercises, out- 
fines, written and oral work, selected poems. 10ce 
A Christmas Carol, Charles Dickens. Com- 
plete With MOLES .....ccccsccccsesesccccccecvecs 10c 
Cricket on the Hearth, Dickens. Complete 
WEEE ODER. oc sncsrescensccceccncbecsces seececese 10c 
Familiar Legends. Inez N. McFee. A book of 
old tales retold for young people,. see 
Some Water Birds, Inez N. McFee. 
tionand stories. Fourth to sixth grades 
Hiawatha. Longfellow. Introduction, notes 
and vocabulary 15e 
Milton’s Minor Poems. (L’Allegro, Il Pense- 
roso, Comus, Lycidas.) Edited by Cyrus Lauron 
Hooper of the Murray F,. Tuley High School, Chi- 
cago, Thomas C, Blaisdell, Supervising Editor. 
Biographical sketch, introduction, notes and ques- 
tions for study; comments and vocabulary...10c 
Idylis ofthe King. Tennyson, (The Coming 
of Arthur, Gareth and Lynnette, Lancelot and 
Elaine, The Passing of Arthur.) Edited by Cyrus 
Lauron Hooper. Thomas C, Blaisdell, Supervis- 
ing Editor. Biographical sketch, introduction, 
notes and questions for study, critical comments 
and pronouncing vocabulary..............008 « L5e 
Idylls of the King. Same asabove, cloth..35c 
Silas Marner. Eliot. Biographical sketch, nu- 
merous notes, questions for study on each chapter, 
critical comments and bibliography, making it the 
most complete edition published for class study. 
Edited by Hiram R. Wilson, State Normal Col- 
lege, Athens, Ohio. Thomas c Blaisdell, Super- 
vising Editor. 238 pages. Paper 20c¢ 
Silas Marner. Same as above, cloth 35¢ 
Lady of the Lake, Scott. Contains map, bio- 
graphicalsketch, the reign and charac ter of James 
V from “Tales of a Grandfather,’’ pronouncing 
vocabulary and comprehensive notes by Barbara 
A. MacLeod, teacher of English, High School, 
Dansville, N, Y...... ececcccseccs Spek i teers ) 
Lady ofthe Lake. Same as above, cloth..35c 
Literature of the Bible, Matthias R. Heilig. 
This is a scholarly, familiar and reverential treat- 
ment of the Bible a from the literary view- 
eee Che 1dc 
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2 Julius Caesar. 


i A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
HALL & McCREARY, 434 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Hil. 


The Sketch Book. By Washington [rving, 
With introduction and notes by Edward A. Parker, 
Ph.B. Selections from the famous classic, cover- 
ing most of the essays used in schoo! work, and 
including both Rip Van Winkle and The Lege hd 
of Sleepy Hollow. 216 pages...........eeeee0e- 5c 
The Sketch Book. Sameas above, cloth..35e 
Julius Caesar. Shakespeare. With introduc. 
tion, notes and questions by Thomas C, Blaisdell, 
Ph. D., LL.D., Dean School of Liberal Arts, 
Pennsylvania’ State College. A newly edited edi- 
tion, scholarly and clear ; especially adapted for 
school study...... Cdecccccccccccovecers. covese AS 
Same as above, cloth 
Macbeth, Shakespeare. With introduction, 
notes, and questions by Thomas C, Blaisdell, Ph. D., 
LL. D. ge with No. bes 

Macbeth, 

Merchant of Venice. phate nal With in- 
troduction, notes, and questions by Thomas C. 
Plaisdell, Ph.D., LL.D, Unitorm with No. 41 l5e 
Merchant of Venice. Same as above, cloth 35ce 
As You Like It. Shakespeare. ‘ With intro- 
duction, notes and queetions by Thomas C. Bluis- 
dell, Ph. D., LL. D., and Ernest C. Noyes, M.A., 
Assistant Supt. of Schools, Allegheny County, Pa. 
Uniform with No. 4 15¢e 
As You Like te Same as above, cloth....35ce 
Poe’s Tales. (Selected.) Withintroduction and 
notes by Edward A. Parker, Ph.B, Theselections, 
eight in number, cover the required reading in 
most schools, includiug Ligeia, The Gold Bug, and 
the Descent into the Maelstrom, 176 pages...15c 
Poe’s Tales. Sameas above, cloth.. . B5c 
A Messnge to Garcia, and Other Inspira- 
tional Stories. Edited, with introduction and 
notes, by Edward A, Parker, Ph.B. 10c 
Lincoln-Douglas Debates, This volume gives 
practically entire the Batted. addresses from 
these famous debates. Edited, with introduction 
and notes, by Edwin Erle Sparks, Ph.D., LL.D., 
President Pennsylvania State College. This will 
be a valuable book for school use, and for students 
OF NIBVOTY...ccccccccccccscvesecocese 20c 
Lincoln-Douglas Debates. Same as above, 
cloth binding 35e 
The Man Without a Country. Edward Evy- 
erett Hale. With Biographical sketch, historical 
introduction and e a gen notes by Horace G. 
Brown, Teacher of History and Social Science, 
State Normal School, Worcester, Mass........ 10c 
Democracy and the War, Edited with intro- 
duction and notes by Samuel H. Dodson. Seven- 
teen of the notable addresses of President Wilson. 
“severing Diplomatic Relations with Germany,”’ 
First and Second ‘‘War Messages,” ‘Program of 
the World’s Peace’’ (containing the famous four- 
teen points), and others equally epoch-making are 
included, together with Lloyd George’s address on 
“The Meaning of America’s Entrance into the 
War,” and Franklin K. Lane’s ‘Why We Are 
F ighting Germany.” Fine text for classes in Eng- 
lish, History, and Civics, and for Supplementary 
Reading in Grades and High School. Heavy pa- 
per covers. 162 pages... 20¢ 


Dansville, N. mt 


Order from most 
convenient point 





Souvenirs 


trated in the October number of this 


magazine, 


Teachers desirous of presenting their pupils with some appropriate but inexpensive 
gift at Christmastime will be interested in the attractive styles of Holiday Souve- 
nirs which we are offering this seaso 


nm, and which will be fully-described and illus- 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 














September. 1919 


Use them in your school work at the beginning of the new school year in September. 


‘The Perry Pictures 


Send a dime TO-DAY for 64-page Catalogue of 1600 miniature illustrations and 3 pictures. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





GEORGE A. E. RIECKE. 


COPYRIGHT, 1899, BY E. E. SODERHOLTZ & CO. 


SUNSET GLOW. 


ONE CENT SIZE. 3x3'%. For 
TWO CENT SIZE. 5'4x8. For 


AWARDED FOUR The 


GOLD MEDALS 


Box 13, 


30 or more, $1.00 per hundred. 


Perry Pictures Company, 
Malden, Mass. 








For School Room Walls 


Teachers finding it necessary to 
display charts, drawings, pictures 
or other decorations on plaster walls 
or woodwork need 


e 
Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads, Steel Points, 
No hammer needed. Simply twist in with 
the fingers. Will not injure woodwork or 
plaster. For heavy pictures, clocks, cloth- 
ing, etc., use Moore Push-less Hangers— 
the Hanger with the Twist.--Hold up to 100 pounds. 
Sold by hardware, sta- 
tionery, drug and photo 10c 
supply stores everywhere per packet 
Moore Push- Pin Company, 
34 Berkley St., Philadelphia. 






















No. N907 | ‘No. N894 | 
10k. Sold $1. 10/10k. Gold 
Ster. Silver 65¢|14k. Gold ii Gol ay 


TEACHERS CLASS PRESIDENTS! 
Buy Direct from the Manufacturers. 


dg 
€ n 
s 
rtation che ges. Bter. ilver te 


CHAS.S, a Segoe tne 
Your Entertainments 


MANUFACTU RER 

LITTLE ROCK,ARK. 
Can be successfully and easily arranged by !consulting our 
Help-U Catalog of Plays, Drills, Pageants, Action 
Songs, Operettas, ete. Every teacher will be interested in 
r ‘*Little Music Shop.’’ Write for free catalog. 

ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE ; 

**The House That Helps’’ 

Franklin, Ohio —also— Denver, Colorado 














school or coilege book upon re- 


tpaid an: 
ce one of a8 — shen Portna Bree 40 per cent re duction if we have 


We will send 


will open an account wit chool Boards, 


secondhand 
d us a trial order. Mention your offi- 


Schools and Teachers Sen: 
cial position. We will accept any new or secondhand school or 
college books, Dictionaries and_Translations in a or buy 
for cash if salable wi “4 us. Send list fo f 
BARNES and NOB inc., Suc’rs to HINDS & NOBLE 
BEN-Ss West isth Stroct, New York City 








TEACHERS 


Wanted : sroztvrs 


to prepare for good office positions. 
We train and place you before you pay 
us. Study at home or at our college. 
Address: G. B. COLLEGE, Greenfield, Ohio. 














“*NAME IN GOLD” PENCILS 


INDIVIDUAL 





fPhree Pencils, your name, Birthday or Floral Box, 30c. 
4 boxes, $1.00. 13 Boxes, $3.00. Also Advertising Pencils. 
Cc. N. DAMON, 441 Tremont Ave., NEW YORK CITY. 


WRITE NEWS ITEMS 


and short stories. e unnecessary; ‘details free 





Constitution Celebration 


The National Security League has or- | 
ganized and is vigorously promoting a 
greatnation-wide celebrationof the birth- 
day of the United States Constitution on 
September 17. Governors of many of 
the states, heads of State Education De- 
partments, and mayors of many impor- 
tant cities scattered throughout practi- 
cally every state in the Union have ac- 
cepted membership in an honorary com- 
mittee which will assist the League and 
associated patriotic bodies in the promo- 
tion of this celebration. Dr. David Jayne 
Hill is chairmanof thiscommittee. This 
movement is made by the League in con- 
nection with its educational propaganda 
to combat the growing menace of Bol- 
shevism in this country. In furtherance 
of this effort, the League is preparing 
and disseminating monographs which 
will aid in the creation of universal, pa- 
triotic, and highly educational meetings 
both before but particularly on the day 
above given. The wish of the committee 
in charge is to have at least 10,000 speak- 
ars, inall towns, villages, and hamlets in 
the Union, occupy the halls and churches 
for a particular demonstration. This 
plan would effectually propagate the idea 
of the value of our organized govern- 
ment and its adaptability to all the cir- 
cumstances of life which beneficient re- 
forms can require. 


| 
| 
15 or more, $2.00 per hundred. 
| 
| 
| 
| 











A guide for teachers and pupils of | 
elementary rural schools in the study 
of potatoes has been published by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture as Bulletin 784, ‘*‘ Lessons on Pota- 
tees for Elementary Rural Schools.’’ ‘‘The 
potato is a good subject for study,’’ says 
the bulletin, ‘‘because of its importance 
as food, wide range of growing terri- 
tory, and its possibilities for home proj- 
ect work.’" ‘lhe bulletin contains twelve 
lessons, including the selection of seed 
potatoes in the field; harvesting and 
grading; marketing; winter storage; 
judging; tuber and plant structure; place 
of potatoes in the rotation; soils—kind, 
preparation, and fertilizers; ‘planting and 
seed treatment; cultivation; insect pests 
and diseases; and uses as food. With 
each lesson is given the sources of ma- 
terial which may be studied with the 
subject under discussion, illustrative ma- 
terial that will help in the presentation, 
class exercises, and practical exercises. 


= EMBLEMS OF EVERY 
PTS CLASS PINS pesteirtion creer 
oa! / fe FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with any 
; letters, numerals, or colors. Sterling Silver or 

“pal 


ONION. Gold Plate, 30 cents each or $3.00 per doz. 
AGENTS—STEADY INCOME 


BLEM CO.s30Greiner Bldg., Palmyra, Pa, 
kerchiefs and Dress Goods, etc., 


locality. Factory to consumer. Big 












Large manufac- 
turer of Hand- 
wishes representative in each 
profits, honest goods. Whole 





or spare time. a given. end for particulars. 

FREEPORT MFG. C 15 Main St., Brooklyn, N. Y 

PLAYS Speakérs, Dialogues and LEntertain- 
ments. Catalogue Free, 





Press Reporting Brodieate. 500 St. Louis, Mo. 





Accident Cabinet. 
it should be in every schoolroom. 


of five dozen. 


these cabinets for the two rooms. 





catalog. 


NEW FLAGS FOR THE NEW SCHOOL YEAR 
Made of specially woven bunting. Fast 
to rainand sun. Sewedstripes and stars 
> N stitched on both sides with canvas 
=» headings and nickled eyelets. 
~ Size 2x3 each oe Se .35 


7°00 
9.60 


KEEPING RECORDS IS A PLEASURE WITH 

THE HANDY 
CABINET 

No. 533. Handy 


Handy tray with hinge od 


cover, Made for 3x5 
cards. 


Complete 
with 100 
Record 
ruled and 
20 Divis- 
ion A toZ 
index 
cards. 
Solid oak 
through- 
out and 



















golden 
oak fin- 
ished. Holds 250cards. Weight 144 pounds 
No. 533. Price, complete «+ ++.+eeceeereeeeeeseres $ .90 


THE PAINESVILLE LETTER FILE 
Made with a heavy wood box covered with marble pa- 
per, and lined inside. The index is made of tough manila 
with extended index tabs lettered on both sides, Size 
10xl2inches. Eac $ .45 


SILVER-STEEL ONE PIECE THUMB TACKS 





| Per 100 Per 1000 
1 No. 101 6-16 im. dia..ccccccccccccccesecs $ .15 $1.20 
No. 102 6-16 in, dia.... 18 1.35 
No. 103 7-16 in. dia 20 1.69 
No. 104 8-16 in. dia....ssseeeeseveeeeees 22 1.85 
MOCRE PUSH PINS 
Tio ctscdcndncocsvesccecbecsqcaveecesecdets ee 
PAPER FASTENERS 

>in. round he i EOD ois voce cccvencesiseesdeeseoee > sh7 
if a ee Oe io as Oe ave cid benee’ 30 


EDUCATIONAL CLOCK DIAL 
A practical and effective method of teaching children 
to telltime. Printed on heavy card-board with movable 
hands. The large size for teachers has a fund of infor- 
mation about time-telling methods on the back affording 
endless texts for interesting talks by the teacher 


No, 8061, 12-inch dial, price each......++.+++- -50 

No. 8063, 4’c-inch dial, on square card, each...... .15 

Pe Br cadeeecgrebcesecesuseesoses isa Baa 
PAPER S}..%S 

Adhesive paper stars furnishe’ in gold, 


silver, red, green and blue. . acked 100 


to the box. Weight 1 oz. 


| Weal i le Oi caitces occ iicvexe $ .10 
| Per box, Nos. 3 and 4.. aed Ee 
| Per box, Nos. 5 and 6.......+++-. AS 
FRACTION DISKS 
8047. A series of sectional cardboard disks, the sections 
| printed in various colors, showing the circle divided into 
equal parts. There are six disks, showing wholes, halves, 
thirds, fourths, sixth and eighths, 4 inches in diameter 
Prie® POP SOEs oc ccccvcccccccccccccs cooccccescceooceee 20c¢ 
SCHOOL CARDS 
Recitation Cards No. 7, 16 weeks, per 50.....+.+++ $ .15 
Recitation Cards No. 8, 20 weeks, per 50........-. » 0S 
No, 40 Pocket Class Record, 48 pp., 5x7, each...-+ .d 30 
Union Pocket Record, 44 pp., 44x74, each. «+ «30 
E. S. Co., School Register, No. 1, Zhe each.....s.00e 48 
No. £ 27, Loose Le TAME a chincsbsnss tens doen 1.50 
No, 2, Report Cards, per dozen....... ..scsecseceee 25 
Write for Samples. 8 
| WORD AND NUMBER BUILDERS 


| The word building cards are 7x11 inches, printed on both sides 
| of heavy cardboard. Contain about 160) s? tters , on each side, with 
© ped varie ty of capitals an d small le . 

he number cards are 5x10 1 laches ‘printed on both sides of 
ful as busy 


eargcery, fo be cut apart by the pail. Very use 
ork and in teaching arithmetic 

“Pe r dozen, either wore or figure 8 and pune tuatio on marks To 

| be cut apart by the pupil - 25 








Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H. Clyde, Ohio. 


Specials for the School Room 


Sharpening your children’s pencils when you can 


Here is the Plan that has relieved hundreds 
the drudgery of sharpening pencils. 


We send you Five Dozen Pencils 
that sells at FIVE cents in every retail store. 
distribute them- 
remit us the amount >. 
of charge this Boston Pencil Sharpener illustrated here. 

Send no money. 
pencils and sharpener. 
recting the children, 
a sharpener and you will be as delighted as they in having it. 


2g one eae 
DIXON'S” CARTRET 





IF YOU HAVE A SHARPENER Secure This Red Cross 
A cabinet that sells at $3.25 the world over. 


The plan is the same as for the Pencil Sharpener except that 
you dispose of twelve dozen pencils, (and remit us $7 
It should be easy but if your pupils 
alone combine with the room across the way and secure one of 





We are enabled to make these two big special offers by virtue of the 
fact that we doa large school supply business all over the United States and 
therefore have the advantage of buying these items in large quantities. 

We invite your attention to a few items from our big school supply 


WHY BE PESTERED ? 


secure a 
PENCIL SHARPENER 
ABSOLUTELY FREE 


of teachers of 


IT’S OPEN TO YOU 

a good commercial pencil 
Have your pupi 
at five cents each and 


they sell themselves 
absolutely free 


3.00. We then send you 


Simply drop usacard. We pay postage or 
It costs you nothing but theeffort in di- 
They will be delighted with the plan to earn 


Send To-day. 


EMERGENCY 
INSTRUCTIONS * 


# (Ge 


20) instead 
cannot do it 


~ ee 





* A Big Dollar Special ——_ ———_aitl 
We will send postpaid toany | 

teacher in the United States : | 

100 sheets of paper and 100 €S(o | 

envelopes upon receipt of ‘ 

ONE DOLLAR. De kuxe 


This is a high grade of so- 7 | 
cial stationery known as vel- Stationery | 
lum finish and is manufac- | 
tured by one of the highest 4 

quality paper mills in the 4 
country. Think it over—a | 
high grade paper at 25c the 

quire. Less than half price. . | 
To make it easy enclose adol 
lar bill in an envelope and 
we will take the risk. Fur- 
nished only in white 


HEKTOGRAPHS With Bottle of Ink and Sponge 








Postal size, 4)o x ¢ { (1 Ib.) abene $ .95 
Note size, 6's x10 (2)b oz.) =e 1.95 
Letter size, 10x 12 3 Ibs. 9 oz.)-- 3.40 
Ink, red, Sioa andl ocean. i r bottle 75 

A ° 85 


Ink, 
Paper made 
tograph, put up in pads of 2 


black (60z.).... ‘ 
expressly for use on Duplicator 
0 sheets, 


and Hek- 


Cap size, per pad (4 lbs. 6 OZ. ).cccereeeceeeeees $1.10 
Letter size, per pad (3 Ibs. 2 OZ.)-++eeececeeeereees 80 
Note size, per pad (1 Ib. 8 OZ. )«ceceeceeceeeers 45 
KINDERGARTEN 
SCISSORS 

Made in Japanned and full 
nickel finish, sharp and blunt 
points, 

Ss 


No, 273B Blunt end, Japanned finish, per dozen 
No, 1640B Blunt I nd, Nicke! Plated, per dozen 
No, 1748S Sharp Pointed, Nickel Plate d, per dozen, 


COLORED CRAYONS 
IN SMALL BOXES 










Twenty-four sticks of assort- 
ed colors, packe d in sawdust 
in astrong box. Te achera-who 


i trouble in se- 


ors for black- 


have experienc 
curing brimht 


ANNAN 


ARAANRAANAN 


ew 

iz 
? 

SS 

kK 


board work should try this 

che uk. 

No. 704, per box.... $ .15 

No, 7 . per doz. boxes 1.70 - 
CRAYOLAS > 


No. 6, six sticks ps rbox $ .05 
No. 6, six sticks “ or doz, . 
boxes... t 
—a nesta sticks per ~, é 
box.. . 07 — > 
No. 8, eights “s per ae gg = - 


doz hanes Bsvcee 0fO 
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EDUCATIONAL TOY MONEY 
No. 4009. This money is approved by the authorities 
and answers the educational purposes for which 
made very well. It is sold in boxes having movable trays 
one for each denomination, with amounts rej enting 
about $200. Price per box. ee : $ .40 
No. 805 50 Per 1000 pieces, assorted : 1.00 
DUSHANE FIGURE CARDS 
f _ Yo trai r 
? 6 read ium r 
2 4 combi ns t 
| sight tcon 
sists of thi shechcheste B 
about 2/>ox in 
| twenty-seven of 
which are printed 
| on each side witha 
| different combina- 
} 
L ——___—___-.__ i} 
contain common arithmetic al signs 
mailing weight, 5 oz. 
Miscellaneous Items for Your Convenience 
6 in. diameter, eac 


Wire Stand Globe 
Cr °o sor 


r gros 
ips, per 100 
© Spring Per 





OULo@ 


12 yd 
herm< meter Ho 65 





ADDRESS ALL ORDERS DEPT. A 


The Educational Supply Co., 
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eatherweight Rulers, 12 inches, each 


Ohio 


Painesville, 
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A Story Method Class Taught By Miss Helena Pearson of Whitman, Mass. 


Although school was closed six weeks because of sickness, this class during the first year read 23 standard first, second and third year books. 
Miss Pearson has used this method four years. 
In previous years the children lacked independence. 


is typical of Story Method results. 
work or such fine readers as I have had this year. 


Three years ago she wrote: 
Now Iam seldom called upon for help. They have read twenty 


This enviable record 
“T have never had such splendid results in Phonic 


books this year, and their power of mastering new words is considered wonderful by those who have heard them read,’’ 


“Tell Me a Story” 


HIS is thematural plea of every child 
that has ever enjoyed the delight of 
listening toacharming story. When 

my niece, a tiny tot of three with golden locks 
and eyes of deepest blue, climbs upon my lap 
and cuddles down and wistfully pleads ‘Tell 
me a story,’’ and when her little sister with 
raven locks and soft brown eyes climbs up 
beside her and repeats the teasing plea, I 
know that they are speaking the desire of 
children all over the world. They are giving 
expression to one of the mostdeeply implanted 
desires in the human race. They are repeat- 
ing the plea that has come so often from 
the lips and eyes of my own children. They 
are repeating the plea that has come from 
your children, and from every child whose 
mother or teacher has ever told it a charming 
story. Hence, all great teachers have taught 
through story. 

One of the greatest assets that any suc- 
cessful primary teacher can possess is the 


ROSINA R. MERRITT, Supervisor of Practice, State Normal 
School, Oshkosh, Wis. 
“The best results I have ever seen in primary reading and spelling 
were secured by following this method, I he partily recommend it as 
the most scientific and interesting method I know,” 


LILLIAN CHANEY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

“The ‘learning to read’ process, as you unfold it, is so simple and 
attractive that every child responds with delight and enthusiasm ; 
and the early and easily acquired independence of the pupils will 
recommend your method to every primary teacher.”’ 


N. C. MACDONALD, Ex-State Supt. of N. Dak. 
“This is a very fine work of yours, and I wish to give it my heartiest 
endorsement for use in the public schools,”’ 


MRS. S. J. WILLIAMS, (nee Ruth O. Dyer), Formerly Supervisor 
of Training School, State Normal, Conway, . 

“As a teacher who has done primary work for thirteen years, I 
consider the results gained from the teaching of this method nothing 
short of marvelous. I wish every primary teacher in the country 
could have a set of the books and could be persuaded to try them in 
her class. This wish is voiced for the sake of the teacher, as well as 
for the sake of the many children who must learn to read,”’ 


Write for our special 30 day offer. 


ability to tell a story in such a manner as to 
delight her hearers. So valuable is this ability 
to tell a delightful story that in many cities 
the schools employ teachers who devote their 
entire time to story telling. 

Every child that has heard one fascina- 
ting story wants to hear another. Every 
mother who has told such a story to her chil- 
dren, and every teacher who has charmed her 
children with a story must recall the oft re- 
peated request, ‘“Tell us a story.’’ Then, as 
each story has been finished, who can forget 
the persistent ‘‘Tell us another story’’? 

Can any mother or any teacher have the 
heart to ignore such a plea? Can she afford 
to deny it at any cost? By heeding it she can 
mold the character of her children as the 
potter molds his clay. Not only can she in- 
spire them with the desire to read these and 
other stories for themselves, but as thousands 
of teachers and mothers have done, she can 
procure a series of charming stories which, 


STATE SUPT. M. P. SHAWKEY, of W. Virginia. 


“I am convinced that your method has great merit in it. 
founded on natural laws, and is bound to produce good regults,”’ 


MAUD L. DUNCAN, Mitchell, S. Dak. 

“I have never seen a method that [enjoy teaching as I do this. 
There is an inspiration in each lesson and the children dearly love the 
five little fairies and the dwarfs.” 


med = = OF THE HOLY CROSS, St. Joseph’s School, Pocatello, 
laho, 

“es very much pleased with it. 
thorough method I have yet seen. 
mending the Method to other teachers.” 

Sincerely yours, Sister M. Pacifica, 


Itis 


It is the most practical and 
I shall take pleasure in recom- 


PROF, T. J. COATES, First Rural School Supervisor of Kentucky. 
“I thoroughly believe in what he has, He has given you all the 
good features of the best modern methods of teaching reading and 
none of the objectionable features,”’ 
COUNTY SUPT. IDA B. MARLEY, Labette Co., Kans. 
“I cannot recommend this method too highly, and am sure that any 
—— can make a success of her primary reading if she uses this 
met Wi 


when told, as if by magic, will give her chil- 
dren the key that will open up to them all the 
treasures of story land; a key that will enable 
them with ease and pleasure to recognize in 
the written and printed language everything 
that is already familiar to them through oral 
language; and that will make them indepen- 
dent readers and spellers in the shortest pos- 
sible time. 

These stories form the basis of the THE 
LEWIS STORY METHOD OF TEACHING 
READING AND SPELLING, with which 
marvelous results have been achieved. 

Classes of ordinary first grade pupils, 
during their first year, have read eight 
primers, eight first, seven second and two 
third readers, or more than 3,400 pages. 

Thousands of primary teachers and edu- 
cators in prominent positions recommend the 
Story Method in the highest terms. 

Here are a few brief quotations from 
some of these:— 

M. SCHWALMEYER, Florida State College for Women, Office of 
The President, Tallahassee, Fla. 


“T think the book the most concise and yet complete compedium of 
reading tnat I have seen, for all classes, irrespective of grades, 


STELLA CAMPBELL, Denver, Colo. 

“*My little foreign children loved it from the moment of presenta- 
tion and now read with such joy in expression. Surely you are to be 
congratulated upon having found such a ‘royal road to learning,’ ”’ 


MRS. ADA B. WOODWARD, Primary Teacher, Dallas, Texas, 
and Instructor in Primary Methods in Oak Cliff Summer Nor- 
mal, Dallas, Texas. 

“It has proved such a boon to me I will urge my teachers to get it, 
lused my class (of first year pupils) in demonstrating your methods 
to my students yesterday, and they were amazed at the results.” 


LILLIAN A. LIPPMAN, Chancellor Ave. School, Irvington, N. J. 

“Tam well pleased with the results obtained. The teaching of 
reading has been more of a pleasure than ever before in my seven 
years’ experience, No other class has shown such a lively interest 
and pleasure in their work, and no other class has been able to read 
so many books during the year. Iam also delighted with the results 
obtained in spelling.” 


Read ‘‘ Problems in Teaching Reading,” on page 30 of this magazine. 


G. W. LEWIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 4559 Forrestville Avenue, CHICAGO 
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‘You render some wellnigh unbelievable 
services to the country. For instance, you 
render to this republic the prime, the 
vital service of amalgamatin® into one 
homogeneous body the children of those 
who are born here and of those who come 
here from so many different lands abroad. 
‘You furnish a common training and com- 
mon ideals for the children of all the mix- 
ed peoples who are here being fused into 
one nationality. It is in no small degree 
due to you, to your efforts, that we, of 
this great American republic, form one 
people instead of a group of jarring peoples. 
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VITTLE Princess Bona was just 

#4 a month old. She lay quietly 

in her cradle while her father 

and mother, the king and 

queen, talked to the ladies 

and gentlemen of the court 

about the dear little baby whom they had so 

longed for and who had come at last. Every 

now and then a lady or a knight would gaze 

down into the cradle and exclaim, ‘‘What a 
good little princess she is!’’ 

‘‘She has not cried once since she 
was born, ’’ said the nurse, who proudly 
sat by the crib and gently rocked it. 

‘‘T hope she will always be a good 
child,’’ spoke the queen. ‘“The good 
fairies will soon be here and _ they 
will bring her gifts. But while they 
are here, watch the doors and do not 
let the bad fairy in.”’ 

Just then a soft little sound was 
heard and into the room fluttered three 
beautiful fairies who went straight to 
the king and queen and asked where 
the little child was for whom they 
had brought gifts. The king and 
queen led them to the cradle and they 
bent down over it and talked to the 
little baby in it. Then all the people 
in the room crowded about the cradle 
so they could hear what the gifts were 
that the fairies would bestow. 

Finally the first fairy spoke ina 
clear ringing voice, ‘‘I shall give her 
the gift of beauty.’’ Everybody de- 
clared that beauty was the best of 
gifts for a princess, and all clapped 
their hands. 

‘‘Beauty is a great gift, but I shall 
give her health,’’ announced the 
second fairy. And again everyone 
applauded. 

‘‘Wisdom is the gift I bring,’’ sang 
the third fairy. Then the three joined 
hands and danced around the crib, 
singing one after another: ‘“‘I will 
give her beauty,’’ ‘“‘I will give her 
health,’’ and, ‘‘I will give her wis- 
dom.’’ Then all together they sang, 
‘*And these shall bring her love.’’ 

The king and queen and their courtiers 
were very much pleased by these fairy gifts, 
and all were so busy watching the fairies 
and listening to them that they forgot about 
the bad fairy. If they had been listening 
they would have heard a noise like a stick 
tapping:on the floor outside the room. Just 
as the good fairies finished their singing, a 
twisted little fairy, using her wand for a 
cane, limped into the room. She stood aside 
in the corner, and the three pretty sprites 
fluttered out of the room, with everyone gaz- 
ing after them. Then the crooked fairy 
limped up to the cradle. The nurse saw her 
and cried out, ‘‘Here is the wicked fairy!’’ 
But it was too late. The fairy was already 
leaning over the baby and muttering. 








Bona and Mala 


A Story for Dramatizing 


BY LILY M. LEAMAN 


*‘Oh, go away ; don’t harm my little one, ’’ 
begged the queen. 

The wicked fairy looked up crossly and 
said, ‘‘Why did you not send me word that 
the princess was born? I too have a gift for 
her.’”’ 

‘‘We do not wish your gift,’’ sternly an- 
swered the king. 

“‘T shall give her—’’ But before the fairy 
could finish the words, the nurse had caught 





Bona 


Hectographed or carbon copies of this drawing may be given to 
pupils to trace, color, and use with written lessons developed from 


the story, 


the little princess up in her arms. 

The wicked fairy continued to bend over 
the cradle while she unwrapped something 
she had hidden in the folds of her mantle. 
She laid it carefully in the empty cradle and 
then turned and shrieked, ‘‘I have given her 
a playmate, a twin, a double.’’ She waved 
her wand first toward the cradle and then to- 
ward little Bona, who lay quietly in the 
nurse’s arms, and added, ‘‘She shall stay as 
long as she likes.’’ Throwing a wicked look 
about her, she left the room. 

Everyone wondered what the mysterious 
gift could be, when the wail of a erying baby 
filled the room. The queen looked into the 
cradle and there was a little baby just as big 
as Bona. She was crying and waving her 
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little fists and kicking her little feet and act- 
ing as no one had ever seen the little prin- 
cess act. 

One of the queen’s maidens picked up the 
child. Everybody looked at it, and as the 
nurse came near to see it, too, little Bona, 
still in her arms, put out a hand to touch the 
stranger. Then a strange thought came into 
everybody’s head at once, ‘“‘The two babies 
look very much alike. ’’ 

The king and queen were filled with 
trouble and wondered what to do 
with the wicked fairy’s gift. They 
could not return it, for they did not 
know where the evil creature kept 
herself hid, and they were afraid to 
harm it lest she return and do them 
some greater mischief. Strangely, 
too, Bona, tiny baby though she was, 
seemed to like the new baby. Nobody 
else did, for the little stranger cried 
and disturbed the whole palace. The 
king at last decided to let the un- 
welcome child remain, and named her 
Mala. 





* * * * 


Ten years passed, and Bona and 
Mala had grown up into two lively 
little girls. Sometimes they looked so 
much alike that the old gardener who 
could not see very well could scarcely 
tell them apart. They played for 
hours together, and their play always 
ended in some mischief that was 
planned and carried out by Mala. 
Again and again the king and queen 
and everybody at court wished that 
the naughty child could be sent away 
somewhere, She walked on the 
flower beds, threw rocks at the palace 
windows, made fun of the courtiers, 
and did everything that little girls 
are told not to do. Bona seemed to 
find her companion most amusing and 
never wanted her punished for her 
pranks. The king, who loved his 
little daughter very much, would 
sometimes agree not td scold Mala if 
Bona would promise not to play with 
her. Bona would then play alone and 
Mala would hide herself, and the palace 
would be happy until the little princess 
would hunt up her playfellow for ariother 
romp. 

One day the old gardener came to the king 
and told him that all the flowers had been 
pulled up and the beautiful swans had been 
driven away from the pond. The king was 
very angry, for he was fond of his garden 
and his swans. He sent for the two children 
and their nurse, and found that, as he had sus- 
pected, Mala was the cause of all the havoc. 
He commanded the nurse to take the child 
and shut her up in a high tower of the castle. 
When his command had been obeyed the lit- 
tle princess cried and begged her father not 
to be unkind to her playmate, but her father 
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would not listen to her, so she left the room. 
Scarcely had she left the king alone when 
the nurse returned, very much frightened. 
The king commanded her to tell what the 
trouble was, and the woman, half weeping, 
answered : 

‘Oh, King, when I had shut the naughty 
child in the tower, as you commanded, I 
heard a little tapping sound behind me. I 
looked around and there was the twisted lit- 
tle fairy limping up the stairs as fast as she 
could. She passed right by me and I could 
not stop her. She opened the door of the 
tower room and called to Mala and said that 
Princess Bona wanted her. [ could do noth- 
ing but stand still and watch the child and 
the fairy hurrying down the stairs.’’ 

‘‘Where is the princess ?’’ asked the 
king. 

“‘Indeed, I do not know.’’ 

‘“Go bring her to me.’’ 

Then the king called several of his 
servants and told them to search the 
palace for the wicked fairy. He had 
sat down to think when the queen 
came in, holding in her hand a beauti- 
ful little rose-bush which she had 
treasured more than all her other 
flowers. The king told her how it 
had been broken, and the father and 
mother talked together about how 
they could get rid of the evil child. 
Yet she looked so much like their own 
little daughter that they found it hard 
to be harsh with her. Soon the ser- 
vants returned and reported that they 
had not been able to find the fairy; 
and the nurse, too, came in to say 
that the children were not in any of 
their accustomed places. 

Suddenly the cook entered and said 
that the children were in the kitchen, 
and that they had spoiled his dinner 
by mixing all his spice cans. Now, 
the children were never allowed in 
the kitchen and the king and queen 
were exceedingly angry. They were 
expecting some strange knights and it 
was very annoying to have the dinner 
spoiled. The nurse rushed out of the 
room and soon returned with the two 
little girls. 

Bona cried when she saw how angry 
her mother and father were, but 
naughty Mala only grinned. The 
king became more angry than ever 
when he saw the ‘‘don’t-care’’ smile on the 
child’s face. He determined to send her 
away from the palace forever. Bona was 
dreadfully frightened when she heard the 
king command his servants to take Mala 
away where she could never come back. 
Though she was ashamed of her playmate 
and glad she was going away, she did not 
want to lose her forever. 

The servants came forward to seize the 
child who had made everybody in the palace 
unhappy ever since her strange coming. 
Bona wanted to cry out, but she did not dare. 
Just then a tapping was heard and in came 
the wicked fairy. The servants stepped back 
and turned pale. Even the king and queen 
were frightened. The fairy glared at them, 





and then waved her wand as she had done 
on her first visit and said the same words, 
‘‘She shall stay as long as she likes.’’ Then 
the fairy hobbled away, and after that no 
one tried to interfere with Mala. Only when 
Bona refused to play with her naughty play- 
mate was the court at peace. 
* * * x 
Things continued in a very unhappy state 
in the palace for a number of years. Some- 
times Mala would hide away for days ata 
time while Bona was being taught by her 
mother how to become a good queen. Then 
everybody in the palace would begin to hope 
that Mala’s pranks were at an end. But 
after a while the princess was sure to seek 





Mala 
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pupils to trace, color, and use with written lessons developed from 


the story. 


out her naughty companion and then all sorts 
of mischievous happenings made everyone 
unhappy. So the children grew up. 

The princess became a very beautiful and 
clever maiden, and many princes came to 
woo her. When, however, they heard of 
Mala they all went away again. 

‘“T am afraid our daughter will never 
marry,’’ said the queen one day; ‘“‘that 
wicked Mala frightens all the princes away. ’’ 

One day there came a very handsome 
prince. Bona liked him better than any of 
the others. When he heard about Mala he 
did not go away as the others had done, but 
asked all about the wicked fairy. He ques- 
tioned the nurse and she showed just how 
the fairy had waved her wand when she had 
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brought the child and told what she had said. 
The king also told him how the fairy had 
appeared again when they wanted to send 
Mala away and Prince Volo, for that was 
his name, pondered as to what could be done. 

He kept on saying to himself, ‘‘She shall 
stay as long as she likes. ’’ 

He called to Mala, and asked her if she 
would not like to go away, but she only 
smiled wickedly and shook her head. The 
king and queen and the ladies and knights 
tried to persuade her to leave, but she would 
not promise to do so. The prince begged 
Bona to send Mala away, but the princess 
only shook her head and hopelessly answered, 
‘She shall stay as long as she likes,’’ and 
then Mala laughed. 

The prince went to the king and 
asked him to repeat the story once 
more. The king waved his hand as 
the fairy had done both times, first 
toward Mala and then toward the 
princess, and repeated the words, ‘‘She 
shall stay as long as she likes.’’ 

Prince Volo watched him closely 
and followed the motions of his hands. 
Suddenly the prince smiled. He 
pointed at Mala, who trembled, and he 
said, ‘‘She shall stay’’; then, with 
a low bow, he turned to Princess Bona 
and finished the sentence, ‘‘As long as 
she likes.’’ 

All the court was astonished and 
cried, ‘“That isthe secret! Mala shull 
stay as long as Princess Bona likes! 
Send her away, Princess Bona!’’ 

The princess was the last to under- 
stand and she exclaimed, ‘‘Am I to 
send my playmate away? She is 
naughty, but she has amused me 
often. ’”’ 

Everybody wondered why the prin- 
cess did not gladly send away the girl] 
whom nobody loved. Prince Volo 
could not understand why Bona hesi- 
tated. He looked at her sadly and 
said, ‘‘Princess Bona, I must say 
goodby. I could never have Mala in 
my palace. ’’ 

Then the princess thought of all the 
wrong things Mala had done. She 
saw a wicked smile on the girl’s face, 
and she knew that she was planning a 
new mischief. She suddenly decided 
to do what everybody wished her to do. 
At the same moment she realized that 
often she herself had really wished to do 
it, but that Mala had, somehow, always 
prevented her. She looked steadfastly at the 
prince so that she should not see Mala’s 
pleading eyes and then she spoke the sen- 
tence, ‘‘Mala, you must go away and never 


come back.’’ 

As she uttered the words the wicked fairy, 
waving her wand as she had done on her two 
previous visits, rushed in and shrieked, ‘‘She 
stayed as long as she liked!’’ Mala flew to 
her and the two left the palace forever. 
Prince Volo and Princess Bona were married 
and went to live in a beautiful palace, and 
since they never wished to see Mala again, 
they never did. 
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Gardening Demonstrations for Exhibits or Fairs 


BY ALICE JEAN PATTERSON, Teacher of Nature Study, State Normal University, Illinois 


~MLACE a large sand-table or a 
mi} box filled with soil on the 
platform or in the front part 
of the room. It should be set 
up on blocks at least two 
feet from the floor, so the 
seen. The children pass in 





work may be 
groups and talk while they give the demon- 
stration. 


THIRD GRADE 
Preparation of the Seed Bed 

Two children pass to the soil box, carry- 
ing a hoe, a rake, and a small spade. 

First Child—tThe first thing we do in mak- 
ing our gardens is to get the soil ready for 
theseeds. We first plow orspadeit. (Spades 
up soil.) Then it looks like this, all rough 
and full of clods. We must break up all 
these clods and make the soil very fine. 

Second Child—To do this we use a rake. 
We break the clods in this way. (Breaks 
clods.) If they are very hard we may use 
a hoe. (First Child uses hoe.) Then we 
rake the soil back and forth till it is very 
fine. We now make it nice and smooth and 
it is all ready for the seeds. If we do not 
have a fine seed bed the little roots can not 
easily make their way through the soil. (Both 
children work till soil is fine and smooth. ) 


FIFTH GRADE 


Planning and Planting 

The children come forward, carrying a 
line, a ruler, packages of seeds, and a sheet 
of paper with a garden plan. 

First Child—Before we plant our gardens 
we draw plans of them, so we shall know 
just where to plant all the different kinds of 
seeds. (Holds up plan.) This is the shape 
of my garden. Each of these lines stands 
fora row. I have written by each line what 
I shall plant in that row. I have also writ- 
ten the name of the special variety of seed. 
We shall know when we use the vegetables 
whether they are good kinds to raise next 
year. At the left of each line I place the 
date of planting. These numbers at the right 
tell the distance apart of the rows. When I 
plant my garden I follow exactly the plan 
that I have made. 

Second Child—We have a number of things 
to think about in planting our seeds. First 
we want straight rows, so we use a ruler 
and a line in this way. (Children carefully 
place the line the same distance at each end 
from the side of the bed. ) 

Then we make a drill for the seeds with 
the hoe handle. 

I am planting carrot seeds. These are 
small and I must not plant them toodeep. I 
make the drill about one-half inch deep. I 
take the seeds in the palm of my left hand 
and use the thumb and finger of my right 
hand to place them in the drill. In this way 
I shall not plant them too thick. 

(After the child has planted his seeds the 
two children move the line for another row. ) 

Third Child—I am going to plant some 





peas. These are large seeds, and need a 
deeper drill, so I make it with the hoe blade 
instead of the handle. I shall plant these 
about two inches deep. If we plant seeds 
too deep the young plants are not able to 
make their way up through the soil, and so 
die. Some seeds can stand deeper planting 
than others. Peas are of this kind. Beans 
should not be planted more than one-inch 
deep. (Child plants seeds. ) 

Now that the seeds are planted, we cover 
them. Small seeds may be covered with the 
hand, large ones with the hoe. 

Now the soil must be well firmed over the 
seeds. We may use our hands, the hoe, or 
even step on the rows. Wedo this so that 
the moist soil will stay close around the 
seeds, so they can sprout and grow. 


EIGHTH GRADE 
Transplanting 

Materials: a flat (shallow box), trowel, 
flower pot, small plants. 

First Child—Some of our garden vege- 
tables cannot be planted early out-of-doors 
because they are tender plants and the seeds 
will not germinate well unless the soil is 
warm. Evenif they dostart to grow, a late 
spring frost may kill the tender plants. We 
cannot wait to plant them until the soil is 
warm because they need a long time to get 
their fruit ready for use, and the early fall 
frosts might catch them before they had pro- 
vided us with much food. 

In order to get the good of these plants, 
we start them early indoors and transplant 
them later into the garden. The plants usu- 
ally transplanted are tomatoes, eggplant, pep- 
pers, and celery. We also transplant cab- 
bage and cauliflower, not because they are 
so tender but because we wish to grow them 
in a short time. 

Second Child—These plants may be raised 
at home in the kitchen or in a hotbed. 

We plant the seeds in a shallow box called 
a flat. (Holds up flat.) We plant them in 
rows about an inch apart. 


When the plants send out the second pair. 


of leaves they should be transplanted indoors 
to another flat. If they are placed about two 
inches apart, they will make much stronger 
plants than if left crowded together in the 
first flat. By transplanting each little seed- 
ling into a small flower pot or a tin can we 
can give the plants especial care. This also 
makes it easier for us to handle them when 
we set them out in the garden. 

When the soil is warm we transplant to 
the garden. For this we useatrowel. (Holds 
up trowel. ) 

We dig the hole deep enough so that the 
plant may be set several inches lower than 
it was in the flat. We dig it wide enough 
so that the roots are not crowded. 

We are using coleu’ plants to-day (any 
available plant may be used) because we have 
no tomatoes this time of year. (Both chil- 
dren begin to set out plants. ) 

You see, after we put the plant in place 


we put in a little soil and firm it around the 
roots. Then we put in some more, and so 
on, till the hole is filled. Now we puta little 
loose soil on top to keep the moisture in. 
We do not water unless the soil is very drv. 


SEVENTH GRADE 
Cultivation and Weeds 

Materials: hoe, hand weeders, and speci- 
mens of weeds. 

First Child—It is very necessary to culti- 
vate our gardens if we raise anything worth. -: 
while. There are two reasons why we should 
cultivate: one is to keep down the weeds, 
the other is to keep the moisture in the soil. 

In cultivating we use hand weeders and 
hoes. If we have a large plot we may usea 
wheel hoe or a horse cultivator. 

There are two styles of hand weeders. 
(Holds them up.) These are excellent tools 
to use when the plants are small. (Shows 
how to use them.) You see, they break up 
the crust on the soil without injuring the 
young plants. 

The hoe is the most important tool to use 
in cultivating agarden. In hoeing we should 
always hoe with the blade turned away from 
the plants. (Shows how it should be held. ) 
If we hoe properly we leave the soil level on 
top, not rough and lumpy. Todo this, we 
must pull the blade of the hoe out of the soil 
in the same direction that it went in. (Shows 
how it is done.) You see the loose soil falls 
back and leaves a nice, smooth surface. 

We may use the flat side of the hoe to take 
out weeds. (Demonstrates. ) 

During the time that the plants are grow- 
ing we should cultivate after every rain as 
soon as the soil is dry enough. This will 
keep a layer of loose soil or a soil mulch 
on top to prevent the escape of water by 
evaporation. 

Second Child—I want to show you some 
of the worst garden weeds with which we 
have to contend. 

This is pig weed. It is common in all gar- 
dens here in (name of place). When it first 
comes up it has a red stem and two slender 
leaves. It grows rapidly and new plants 
keep coming up all summer. This plant has 
a great many small seeds. Hereare the seeds 
that were taken from one large plant. (Holds 
up bottle with seeds in it.) The plants grow 
so fast that those that start in July can ma- 
ture their seeds by the middle of September. 

This is another very bad weed. It is crab 
grass, sometimes called’ finger grass. It is 
hard to pull up because it spreads out upon 
the surface of the ground and takes root at 
the joints. If asmall piece is left it sends 
up a new stem and produces seeds. It also 
has a great number of seeds, and like most 
of the other garden weeds it can grow up and 
produce its seeds in about six weeks’ time. 

This grass is about as bad as crab grass. 
It is fox tail or pigeon grass. Its seeds are 
in a spike which resembles a head of wheat. 

Purslane is a very bad weed early in the 

(Continued on page 64) i 
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>» A First Lesson in Blackboard Writing 





ENMANSHIP is 
one of the most 
important subjectsin 
the school curricu- 
lum. I think that 
a teacher would be 
amazed if she should 
count the number of 
minutes a child 
spends in the per- 
formance of written 
work during the 
school year. When 
one stops seriously to 
consider this point, 
it can be clearly seen 
that the sooner the 
child learns to write 
rapidly, legibly, and 
easily, the better it 
is for him. 

It is a sound ped- 
agogical principle 
that only correct 
habits should be de- 
veloped in the child, habits which shall be- 
come factors in his advancement. To no 
other subject does this apply more directly 
than to writing; as habit, right or wrong, 
enters into writing to a very marked degree. 

No building can endure without a well laid 
foundation. The time to help a future head 
of a family to earn a good living is to begin 
in the first year of school. Lay the founda- 
tion for him to learn to write well. 


WRITING AND THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 

A twenty-minute period is of sufficient 
length for a writing lesson in the primary 
grades. This period in turn is divided into 
two ten-minute periods, one for blackboard 
work, the other for seat work. These ten- 
minute periods may follow each other or they 
may be taken at different times in the day. 


PURPOSE OF BLACKBOARD WRITING 


Blackboard writing has a twofold purpose. 
It teaches the formation of letters and it 
teaches rhythm. Teachers should remember 
that blackboard writing is only incidental to 
the main object, that of teaching pupils how 
to write on paper at the desk rapidly, legibly, 
and easily. 

A first lesson in desk writing will be pre- 
sented in the October issue. This will ex- 
plain how to correlate the blackboard writing 
with desk writing. 

THE TEACHER’S PENMANSHIP 


Teachers cannot teach what they do not 
know. If the teacher cannot write a rapid, 
legible hand, how can she teach children to 
write it? 

Every teacher owes it not only to the girls 
and boys under her leadership but to herself 
to improve her own penmanship by giving a 
few minutes each day to systematic practice 
and to the study of the mechanics and peda- 
gogy of good writing. 

I cannot overestimate the importance of a 
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pervisor of Penmanship in 
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ship in five states. Miss 
McCalmont was a grade 
teacher before specializing 
in penmanship, and she 
knows from experience the 
teacher's problems. 














BY A. LUCILLA MeCALMONT 
teacher’s having adequate knowledge of the 
subject of practical penmanship. The suc- 
cess of her work lies in the thoroughness of 
her preparation. 
BEGINNING STEPS 

Let us turn our attention to the procedure 
of a first lesson in writing on the blackboard 
with a group of beginners on the first day of 
school. There are some very definite things 
to be done. The teacher should follow these 


steps in a systematic way, sothat there will 
be no time wasted. 

The blackboard should be prepared in ad- 
Write a copy of the lesson for each 
Lines to sep- 


vance, 
child at a height easily read. 
arate the space allotted to 
each child should be drawn. 
These lines should be slant- 
ing to help the child to 
realize the need of slant in 
his writing. The child’s 
name may be written above 
the section he is to use, 
Yach child should be pro- 
vided with a piece of crayon and an eraser, 
In order that there may be no confusion in 
passing to the board, each child should 
occupy the same place at every lesson. 

Be sure that each child stands on both 
feet. Have him place his left hand behind 
his back. Teach him how to hold his crayon. 

The ten minutes allotted for blackboard 
writing should be actually spent in teaching 
the children to write, and none of this time 
should be spent in putting the blackboard in 
readiness for the lesson, 

MODEL LESSON 

The drill shown in the illustration is 
known as the ‘‘over motion.’’ To teach this, 
the teacher steps to the board and draws a 
horizontal line. Then after making sure that 
every pupil is watching closely, she makes 
the first stroke of the ‘‘over motion’’ with 
a light, quick movement, after which she 
talks to the class after this fashion: 





*‘Just watch my chalk do what my voice 
tells it todo. See (going over the line with 
the crayon), the chalk starts at the line, 
turns at the top, and comes back to the line. 
Children, put your right hands in the air, 
point with your first fingers, and trace in the 
air.’’ (Repeat several times until the chil- 
dren have the idea.) ‘‘Now, watch me make 
a whole row of over motions. Over, over, 
over, over, over, Sver.’’ 

Next make a copy of the 
at the height of a child’s eyes and call for a 
volunteer to take a piece of crayon and go 
over the copy while you say ‘‘over, over,’’ 
ete. Of course the child will move the 
crayon slowly at first, but with a little en- 


‘ 


‘over motion’’ 





The “Over Motion” Looks Like This 


couragement and several repetitions he will 
gain. Ask different pupils to come to the 
blackboard and make the trial. Then the 
class goes to the board and the lesson pro- 
ceeds in the same manner. 

‘Make believe’’ over the copy three times, 
retrace with crayon three times, and then 
have each child make his own original copy. 

GROUPING THE LETTERS 

A good plan is to group the letters accord- 
ing to initial stroke; or place them in fam- 
ilies. The following classification is helpful 
to children. 


1. Over Family—m, n, 7, v, y, 2, 2. 


2. Sharp Family—i, j, p, s, u, w, t. 

3. Up-Loop Family—8, f, h, k, 1, g. 

4. Down-Loop Family—yp, g, y ,z, d. 

5. Round Family—a, ¢, 9, e. 
RHYTHMICAL COUNTS 

1. m—over, over, under. 


(Continued on page 62) 





Children in Correct Position for Blackboard Writing 
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The Stadiometer—lIts Use and Construction 


BY WILLIAM S. 
USE OF STADIOMETER 


Sey The stadiometer is used for 
‘| measuring height. It should 
be of considerable value in 
the schoolroom during these 
days, when the importance of 
physical development is be- 
ing so greatly emphasized. It is impera- 
tive that the school desks and seats be fitted 
to the children,‘ otherwise serious physical 
defects may result. The following relation- 
ship between the standing height and desk 
and seat:adjustments is from Dressler’s 
School Hygiene: ‘‘A' safe rule for teachers 
to follow in determining ,the proper height 
of the desk top for a given child in the ele- 
mentary, grades is to make the front edge as 
high‘as three-sevenths: the height of the 
child plus one inch. For the primary grades 
the rule requires that not more than half an 
inch be added. This will give approximately 
the right height, but this ratio must be va- 
ried to suit special cases, as some children 
are not of normal proportion in relative 
length of limb and trunk.’’ 

In regard to the height of the seat above 
the floor, Dr. Dressler says:+‘‘The pupil’s 
feet should rest easily and flatly on the floor, 
so as to remove all undue pressure upon the 
under side of the thighs next the knees. If 
the seats are even Slightly too high, the pu- 
pil will sit on the edge of the seat, in order 
to avoid fatigue. Such a position impedes 
circulation, takes the child away from the 
back rest, and usually causes him to lean 
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Measuring with the Stadiometer for Standing Height 


over on the edge of the desk top. The proper 
height of a seat is approximately two-sev- 
enths of the height of the child; but it may 
be determined more exactly by measuring 
the distance from the under side of the knee 
to the floor, when the child is sitting in a 
normal, easy posture. ’’ 

In speaking of the advantage of taking 
height measurements, Dr. Dressler says: ‘‘It 
is an advantage for rural teachers to make 
these measurements, even though they may 
know the benches are not adjustable, and are 
not of proper sizes to suit. They will in this 
way become conscious of what they need, 
and will not only strive to make the best as- 
signments possible with the desks at their 
disposal, but, consciously or unconsciously, 
they will strive to get better desks fur- 
nished, and they will know more definitely 
what they need.’’ In his chapter on School 
Desks, Dr. Dressler gives very pertinent and 
valuable suggestions concerning the proper 
shape of desks, and the need for desks and 
seats being adjustable and independent of 
each other. It is important that every teacher 
should know these facts. 

The following directions for taking the 
standing height is given in the Report of the 
Committee on the Revision of Physical Ex- 
amination: ‘‘The height should be taken 
with the head uncovered. The weight should 
rest squarely on both feet. The head and 
figure should be held rigidly erect, eyes to 
the front, and heels together. This position 
is best secured by bringing the heels, but- 
tocks, the spine between the shoulders, and 
the back of the head in contact with the 
measuring rod.’”’ 

For the sitting height let the child sit on 
top of the base of the stadiometer with the 
head and body rigidly erect. 


CONSTRUCTION OF STADIOMETER 


The general proportion of the stadiometer 
as designed in the drawing on the opposite 
page is according to the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Physical Edu- 
cation. 
with care it can be made by any grammar 
grade boy or girl in the school shop or at 
home, where access may be had to a plane, 
hammer, chisel, saw, and square. These 
directions will be clear enough as soon as 
the tools are taken in hand and the work is 
started. 4 

The lumber should be ordered surfaced on 
all sides, from the mill or wood working 
shop. This surfacing saves a great deal of 
labor and costs very little more than in the 
rough. Lumber 1” thick when surfaced will 
be planed down to 2”, and 12” in width will 
be finished to 113”. One #” board 8 feet 
long and 1134” wide will be sufficient to make 
the base. Saw two pieces 154” long for the 
sides and two pieces 14” long for the ends. 
Be sure to square the lines across and saw to 
the lines. Now plane these pieces so that 
they will be exactly 113” wide, thatis, if the 
top piece is #” thick. The width should be 


The construction is so simple that 


MARTEN, Director of Industrial Arts, San Jose State Normal School; Author of ‘‘Manual 'Training—Play Problems’’ 


so that the base is exactly 12” high 
when the top is added. Firmly nail the sides 
and ends together with brads or nails about 
2” long. Be very sure that the edges of the 
boards are perfectly even so that the box 
formed will be level when it is placed on a 
smooth and level table or floor. For the top 
of the base saw off two pieces 18” long and 
9’’ wide. Place these together on a level sur- 
face and put the box on top of them in the 
proper position, so that the edge projects the... 
same all the way around. ‘Take the upright 
measuring rod, which is indicated as 14” 
square, put the end of it at the place where 
it is to come through the top of the base and 
trace around it. This 14’ square opening is 
best right across the joined edges of the two 
boards. In this way the opening can be cut 
out with an ordinary saw and chisel. Other- 
wise, if the hole is to be cut in the middle 
part of the board, an auger bit and small key 
hole saw will have to be used. Notice that 
this opening comes even with the inside of 
the box, us shown in the bottom view of the 
base on the drawing. 

Before nailing the top in place it is well 
to make the upright measuring rod and fasten 
it in place. This upright rod must be ex- 
actly the same size in width and thickness 
throughout its length, else the sliding arm 
will not fit and slide properly. Lay out and 
mark the figures on the measuring rod as in- 
dicated in the side view of the drawing. 
The measurements start from the top of the 


base or 12” from the bottom end. It is well 
(Continued on page 64) 





Measuring with the Stadiometer for Sitting Height 
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Duplicates of this double page 
poster mailed to any address, 
postpaid, at 40 cents a dozen, 
No orders for less than one 
dozen, but if desired orders 
may be made up of an assort- 
ment of these posters and the 
Mother Goose Outlines, as 
shown on page 31, at the 
prices quoted foreach. Both 
of these features appearin our 
pages every month. 
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HIAWATHA POSTER 


DIRECTIONS: Carbon or hectographed copies of 
these outlines may be given to children to trace, color, 
cut, and mount. The black-haired Hiawatha wears a 
chamois colored suit trimmed with fringe and beaded 
in a bright design. The fox, bunnies, and squirrel 
are soft brown with fawn colored stomachs. Mount 
as shown in the small sketch on the opposite page, 
using a strip of blue oatmeal wall paper 36 by 144 
inches. To represent grass, place a strip of green. 
paper 36 by 5 inches, with the upper edge torn un- 
evenly, over the blue. Outline heavily after painting. 





POSTER SUPPLEMENT.—Because of the frequent re- 
quests from teachers for our different Poster and Mother 
Goose pages, we have arranged to furnish a collection of 
these in convenient Supplement form. The Supplement 
contains the following double page patterns: The Goose 
Girl, Mrs. Hen’s Family, Bobby’s Puppies, John and His 
Pigs, Dorothy’s Bunnies, Polly and the Pumpkins, The 
Japanese Girl, The Donkey, Christmas Toys, Thanks- 
giving Work. Also the following Mother Goose patterns : 
Contrary Mary, Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, Little Miss Muffett, 
The Queen of Hearts, Polly, Put the Kettle On, Jack 
Horner, Nimble Jack, Simple Simon, Jack and Jill, Little 
Bo-Peep, Little Polly Flinders, Wee Willie Winkie, Daffy- 
Down-Dilly, Tom Tinker’s Dog, Higgledy Piggledy, Old 
Mother Goose, To Market, to Market, Peter, Peter, Pump- 
kin Eater, Ding, Dong, Bell, Curly Locks. It also con- 
tains a Poster, reproduced in full size and in colors, show- 
ing how tomount and color the patterns. Bound in heavy 
paper covers, postpaid, 50 cents 
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Booklet Making in Rural Schools 


) CHILD will treasure for years 
a booklet of his own making 
which is neatly written and 
illustrated and attractively 
| bound. During its making he 
) will be constantly on the 
watch for suitable pictures and will remem- 
ber the points they illustrate as he would in 
no other way. 

Booklet making is very fascinating, so 
much so that if you assign it to your pupils 
as extra work, you will have to watch care- 
fully lest they neglect their regular work. 
After you have assigned a carefully selected 
subject make sure that the child understands 
exactly what you want and just how he is 
to go about producing that result. They 
work best who follow a high ideal. Make 
at least two booklets yourself to use as mod- 
els. They should be faultlessly neat, appro- 
priately illustrated, and simple enough to suit 
your pupils. 

Early in the year take a special period to 
explain booklet construction. Allow pupils to 
handle and examine your booklets carefully. 
Call attention to neatness, margins, and the 
arrangement of the pictures in the reading 
matter. You will find that they have a tend- 
ency to overcrowd their own booklets with 
pictures. Tell them that in real books only 
pictures which have adirect bearing on the 
subject matter are tsed. Have them look at 
library books to discover for themselves that 
this is true. Do not make the mistake of 
leaving your model booklets on display after 
they have been inspected. Take them home 
and leave them there unless you wish to dis- 
courage original work. 

Give all grades definite, well-planned les- 
sons in marking around patterns, coloring 
and tinting, cutting on lines, cutting out pic- 
tures, pasting neatly, and arranging pictures 
artistically. You will find a few who do so 
well that it is not necessary to continue with 
this training. Promote these at once to real 
work in booklet making or they will lose in- 
terest. Others, more awkward, may need a 
month or longer to become as proficient, but 
persistence in this preliminary work will 
save time, trouble, valuable material, and 
endless worry. 

To make this work really worth while, you 
must have pictures—good pictures—and a 
great many of them. When I was in the 
sixth grade we had a teacher who believed 
in using pictures to help us in our work. 
She kept a large box filled with them, and 
we were allowed to select and use any which 
we wanted to illustrate our Friday afternoon 





compositions and our daily written lessons. . 


Composition writing changed from a task to 
good fun, and then and there I decided to be 
a teacher and dispense joy to my pupils from 
a similar box of pictures. I promptly began 
to collect them, and for nine years the col- 
lection steadily increased, a constant joy to 
myself and a trial tomy mother. Before I 
started teaching I spent about a week classi- 
fying them in large labeled envelopes, and 





BY ELLA STRATTON COLBO 


during the next five years found them one 
of my greatest helps. 

Of course all of the booklets described here 
should not be attempted inone year. If each 
class makes a booklet a month you will have 
a surprisingly large collection from which to 
select when they are needed for exhibits or 
fairs. 


CLASSIFICATION OF BOOKLETS 


September— 
Begin Geography Booklets 
Begin Picture Study 
Animal Stories 
Our House 


October— 
Life of James Whitcomb Riley 
Story of Columbus. 
Autumn Booklets 
Gingerbread Boy 


November— 
Story of Thanksgiving 
The Pilgrims 
Story of the Cranberry 


December— 
Snow Booklets 
Story of the Christ Child 
Story of Piccola 
Dairying 
January— 
Eskimos 
Life of Franklin 
Sheep 
Farm Problems 


February— 
Maple Booklets 
Life of Washington 
Life of Lincoln 
Life of Longfellow 


March— 

Life in Holland 

Dutch Twins 

Poems about the Wind 

A. B. C. Booklets 
April— 

Easter Booklets 

Baby Book 

Fruit Booklets 
May— : 
Japanese Twins 
Mother’s Book 


June— 
Golden Keys 
Our Happy Year 
Many of the above booklets need no com- 
ment. The following suggestions for the 
preparation of others may be helpful: 
Upper grades use such topics as ‘‘United 
States,’’ ‘‘South America,’’ ‘‘Belgium,’’ 
‘‘France,’’ ete., for Geography booklets. 
Those made by grades four and five contain 
notebook work given day by day in class, 
and all definitions for land and water forms 
which belong to these grades. It is easy 
to find a picture to illustrate almost every 
definition. 
Once a week study some good picture and 


learn something of its artist. These lessons 
form an attractive booklet when combined 
and decorated with the small pictures from 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 

‘‘Animal Stories’’ should be made by pu- 
pils in the primary or intermediate. grades. 
Have a picture of the animal they are to 
write about before the class and discuss it 
with them. Children are often shy about 
talking during the first days of school, but 
even the shyest will talk about an inter- 
esting animal picture. Write the sentences . 
which they suggest on the board and have 
them copy the completed story and illustrate 
it to suit themselves. They always prefer 
to write these stories in the first person as: 
‘Tam a big brown dog. I live at the farm- 
house on the corner. My name is Don.’’ 
Colored pictures of animals mounted on 9x 
12 construction paper, green or brown, make 
pretty covers. 

The ‘‘Our House’’ booklet can be made by 
the little beginners from brown wrapping 
paper. From a large box containing colored 
pictures selected for this purpose let them 
take a picture of a house which they like. 
Have them paste this carefully in the center 
of the front page. Write beneath it, ‘‘This 
is our house.’’ Have them find pictures to 
illustrate such sentences as, ‘“This is my 
mamma,’’ ‘““‘This is my papa,’’ ‘‘This is 
baby,’’ ‘‘This is our dog,’’ ‘‘This is our au- 
tomobile.’’ It is a surprisingly easy way to 
help them to recognize name words, and later 
they may copy the sentences themselves. I 
wish to suggest that old catalogues from the 
large mail order houses are a splendid source 
for obtaining these pictures. 

After studying the life of Riley, outline 
it briefly and write a short sketch from this 
outline. Advertisements from educational 
papers will furnish illustrations, After the 
pupils have read and re-read his poems, have 
each pupil carefully copy his favorite. 

The ever popular story of the ‘‘Ginger- 
bread Boy’’ may be written, a paragraph a 
day, while you are teaching the formation 
of the paragraph. The Gingerbread Boy him- 
self may be cut freehand from. wrapping 
paper and placed on the cover, with dried 
currants for eyes. 

Third graders may make the story of 
Thanksgiving into attractive booklets by 
writing it on paper cut to represent Plymouth 
Rock, with the figures 1620 in silver on the 
gray construction paper covers. The illus- 
trations may be cuttings of crowns, wooden 
shoes, birds, ships, Indians, log cabins, etc. 

Upper grade girls enjoy writing the ‘‘Life 
Story of a Cranberry Plant,’’ and supple- 
menting it with a collection of recipes which 
they may try out at home or at school. 

Second graders love the story of ‘‘Pic- 
colo.’? Have them write it from dictation, 
one sentence a day, on pages cut in the shape 
of the little bird in the wooden shoe. Let 
them cglor the front page, the bird gray with 
a yellow bill and the shoe brown. 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Teaching Teachers How to Play 


BY W. EVERETT MEALS, Principal, Unionville, Mo. 


SENG >] N answer to my recognition of 

a grimy little hand raised in 
the air, there came, in almost 
pathetic tones, ‘‘Please may 
I get a book to read ?’’ 

Now, to a teacher there is 
nothing pathetic in the mere fact that a real, 
live boy wishes to get a book from the li- 
brary to read, but in the situation in which 
I found myself there was something almost 
pathetic. Why? I knew that it was phys- 
ically impossible for that seventh grade boy, 
—and for many others like him, —unaccus- 
tomed to high school ways and to study pe- 
riods of forty minutes each, to ‘‘keep busy’’ 
and keep out of mischief until time for his 
next recitation. But having in my study hall 
at that time some one hundred fifty students, 
who ranged in grades from the seventh to 
the twelfth, I also knew 
that, because of our limited 
facilities in library work, it 
was absolutely necessary to 
permit only those students 
who had definite reference 
assignments to draw books 
from the library to use dur- 
ing that study period. Sol 
did the thing which inex- 
perience and_ inefficiency 
usually prompt one to do in 
such cases. I said to a 
tired, disgusted little boy, 
‘‘Prepare some of your les- 
sons for to-morrow, if you 
have prepared to-day’s as- 
siguments.’’ The results, 
so far as the child was con- 
cerned, need no comment 
here. It is about another 
result—a result which grew 
out of this experience—that I 
wish to tell you now, for the teacher in charge 
of that study hall did some real thinking that 
night, and it was of this thinking that the 
plan of ‘‘teaching teachers how to play’’ 
was born. 

I was the instructor in Teacher Training 
in our school, and I had in my senior class 
at that time twelve fine, earnest boys and 
girls who were preparing to go out into the 
field the following year as teachers in the 
public schools. It so happened that just then 
we were studying the problem of playgrounds 
and games, discussing such topics as: The 
Need and Value of Play; Suitable Games, 
and Games to be Discouraged ; The Teacher’s 
Place at Recess, etc. The syllabus prepared 
by the State Department for the use of the 
class in Teacher Training recommended that 
‘Members of the class should understand 
several children’s games and be able to ex- 
plain and initiate them where they are not 
known. ’’ 

Through actual experience, all teachers 
have found that it is one thing to be able to 
‘‘explain’’ a problem in the classroom and 
quite another to be able to work out that 
same problem with the actual materials at 





hand. Iwas very anxious to find out whether 
or not the high-sounding recitations which 
we were conducting from day to day would 
ever be of any real, practical value to my 
young prospective teachers. I wished to 
know if they actually felt the need and re- 
alized the value of play as a part of school 
work, and if they were willing to pay the 
price in meeting that need. I wished to 
know also if they could decide which games 
are suitable for school children and which 
should be discouraged, and why; and if they 
could fill the place which all agreed the 
teacher should fill at recess. At once I set 


about to find the answer to my questions. 
Let me say at this point that ours isa ‘‘six 
year high school,’’ including in its Junior 
Department pupils of the seventh and eighth 
grades, 


In addition, I might say that in 
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Children Playing “The Needle’s Eye” 


most respects it is an average high school 
plant, common to the small sized towns of 
the Middle West. Our seventh and eighth 
grade pupils follow the same daily schedule 
which is planned for the four higher grades, 
as far as length of study periods and recita- 
tion periods is concerned. This point in itself 
is significant, for it isa well known fact that 
ordinarily the attention of a seventh or eighth 
grade pupil cannot be sustained for forty 
minutes at a time unless that pupil’s pro- 
gram is well filled and carefully varied; and 
these necessary qualifications were lacking 
in our situation. Consequently, the pupils 
in the lower grades were restless in the study 
hall, and in spite of the fact that they had 
more than sufficient time for preparation, 
their recitations were far from satisfactory. 
Perhaps I should say that their lack of prep- 
aration was due to too much time spent in the 
study hall. 

With this idea in mind, and with my own 
particular problem in Teacher Training be- 
fore me, I formulated the following state- 
ments of an experiment in education: 

Given: Twelve hard working prospective 
teachers in a course in Teacher Training, 





ready to do anything toward the solution of 
their problem in playgrounds and games, and 
sixty-five wiggling youngsters in a crowded 
study hall. (Time, 40 minutes. ) 

Problem : To combine the given elements 
in such manner— 

1. That a prospective teacher be given an 
opportunity to study plays and games first 
hand, and in that study learn to handle 
children. 

2. That a live boy be prevented from be- 
coming so disgusted with school work that 
he drop out before completing the eighth 
grade; and at the same time that he be en- 
abled to co-ordinate his mental and his mus- 
cular activities. 

I took the plan of my proposed experiment 
to the superintendent and explained it to him 
in detail. Briefly stated, it was as follows: 

1. Organize boys’ and 
girls’ gymnasium classes for 
the pupils of the seventh 
and eighth grades. (Due to 
a lack of sufficient teaching 
force, we had had no such 
classes previously. } 

2. Have these classes meet 
in the gymnasium at regular 
periods, in place of one of 
the more tiresome study 
periods of each grade re- 
spectively. 

3. Put one or two Teacher 
Training students in charge 
of each class, allowing them 
to conduct the class alter- 
nately, in case the work 
should prove a burdensome 
addition to the Teacher 
Training student’s regular 
program, 

4, Divide the gymnasium 
class period, giving one part to the teaching 
of drills and exercises and the other to the 
teaching of plays and games. 

5. Have pupils and student teachers under- 
stand that the gymnasium classes are a part 
of their regular school work, and that these 
classes will meet according to a regular 
schedule. 

The plan received the approval of the su- 
perintendent, and together we worked out 
the following schedule: 

SCHEDULE FOR GYMNASIUM CLASSES 
Grades Vil and VIII 
Student Teachers | 


Grac Day | Period 


Neita Schuster Toseden-| 9 


Grace Loughead (B oys) 

bentan Mote” | catyny | Tusntas | 3 
Mae Middleton Girls) easton : 
Opal Ryals yr (Girls) | Thursday | 3 
Norma Armstrong | tam | Friday 9 


Eva Garner 


The schedule reads as follows: Neita 
Schuster and Grace Loughead will have 
charge of the gymnasium class for the sev- 
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enth grade boys each Tuesday at the second 
period, ete. 

For the operation of the plan according to 
this schedule, it was necessary to formulate 
a few simple rules and regulations. Since 
these were necessarily peculiar to our own 
problem, and would have to be varied to 
meet the needs of a situation other than our 
own, no detailed statement of them is in order 
here. Suffice it to say that they sought to 
create in the gymnasium an atmosphere of 
business and of actual work—veal work on 
the part of the student teachers in charge, 
and work camouflaged as play on the part of 
the pupils. Five minutes were given at the 
beginning of the period and five at the close 
for roll call and for changing shoes. The re- 
maining time-—thirty minutes—was divided 
into two periods of fifteen minutes each. 
The first period was devoted to drills and ex- 
ercises, the second to plays and games. The 
student teachers were given to understand 
that they were to be held accountable for 
order and discipline, and that they had the 
right to demand absolute attention at all 
times. A pupil who proved troublesome was 
to be deprived temporarily of the privilege 
of the class. Permit me to say that only in 
rare cases have pupils been sent to me with 
the statement that they have been excused 
from the class, and always such pupils have 
returned on the following day to ask my 
permission to re-enter the class. 

The pian which I have thus briefly out- 
lined was now apparently ready for opera- 
tion. Work was begun according to schedule, 
when, to my disappointment, my teaching 
force was found to be woefully inefficient. 
The student teachers did not know the first 
principles of directing the work at hand. 
True, they had a classroom-recitation-know]l- 
edge of a few drills and exercises, and of a 
few games. They had grained this useless 
form of knowledge from a careful study of 
library reference books and from discussions 
in my own classes. But when [ asked them 
to go out on the gymnasium ficor and dem- 
onstrate; when I asked them to show me 
how they would give a command and how 
they would execute that command; when I 
asked them to play a game for me, 2 game 
suitable for a seventh grade class, they were 
about as inaccurate as a company of farm 
boys called from the plow to face a drill ser- 
geant on a training field. They knew how 
to talk about physical exercises and physical 
training, but with talk, their knowledge 
ended. They could not begin to carry out 
the advice and the directions which they 
could give so glibly in the classroom—a re- 
sult all too common in much of our present- 
day plan of education. 

The thing for me to do next was quite ap- 
parent. Before my prospective teachers could 
teach plays and games in the public schools 
the following year they themselves must gain 
some practical knowledge of that work. 
They had had very little instruction in reg- 
ular gymnasium classes, and I now found that 
before they could conduct even the most el- 
ementary form of such classes for children 


they must have definite instruction in the el- 
ements of physical training. In other words 
I must first teach my teachers how to play. 
In order that they might have the benefit of 
expert training, —fortheneed was urgent and 
the time limited, —I enlisted the interest and 
co-operation of one of our regular high school 
teachers, a young lady graduate of a normal 
school who had had some experience in reg- 
ular gymnasium work and much practical 
knowledge of varied forms of physical 
training. 

The course of my regular recitation in 
Teacher Training was set aside, temporarily, 
in favor of an emergency class in physical 
exercises and games, conducted by Miss 
Howey in the gymnasium. As might have 
been expected, the results were somewhat 
discouraging at first, but my young teachers 
worked hard, and in a few days marked im- 
provement was noticed. A few days more 
and their instructor pronounced them ready 
to begin their work with the seventh and 
eighth grade classes. Of course we did not 
consider them experts; they were not even 
very efficient, but they had had at least a 
limited amount of instruction and practice in 
giving and executing commands and in in- 
itiating new games. It was our hope that 
this instruction would prove a foundation on 
which they might build, an introduction to a 
broader practical experience in solving the 
problems of their own classes in physical 
training. You will remember that one of the 
aims in my problem in this experiment in ed- 
ucation was ‘“To combine the given elements 
in such manner that a prospective teacher be 
given an opportunity to study plays and 
games first hand, and in that study learn to 
handle children. ’’ 

As the principal of our school, I was inter- 
ested in the solution of the problem as a 
whole; and as an instructor in Teacher Train- 
ing, I was particularly interested in the so- 
lution of the last proposition. 

At this writing the plan now under con- 
sideration has been in operation for two 
years. This year I have in my Teacher 
Training class sixteen girls, each doing her 
share in conducting the gymnasium classes, 
in which there are some sixty pupils enrolled. 
Is the plan a success? Do the results ob- 
tained justify the necessary expenditure of 
time and energy? 

In answer to these questions I am quite 
willing to let the results speak for them- 
selves, for as in many other cases, so with 
experiments in education, ‘‘By their fruits 
ye shall know them.’’ In the first place, the 
pupils enjoy the work intheclasses. I know 
of no better way to cause a disturbance in 
seventh and eighth grade roll call than to 
announce that for some reason or other gym- 
nasium classes will not meet on certain days. 
Also, there is a marked improvement in the 
order in study halls since these pupils have 
been given an opportunity to work off a little 
of their surplus energy. The real value, 
however, which is gained by the pupils in 
this physical training and supervised play is 
best shown in the following incident: 
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A short time ago in an entertainment pre- 
sented by the school at large one of the num- 
bers on the program was composed of a series 
of exercises and games prepared by the gym- 
nasium classes,*under the direction of their 
student teachers. A few Swedish exercises, 
a folk dance or two, and some games were 
offered. Before a large audience this num- 
ber proved to be one of the most popular on 
the program. 

But to the readers of Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans I do not need to explain the 
value which the child receives from such 
plays and games. Itis rather for us to con- 
sider at this time the value which prospec- 
tive teachers receive from the directing of 
the work as a preparation for their greater. 
work in the future. From the questions and 
comments which they bring to me from time 
to time, Iam persuaded that personally they 
are vetting results, and that they are learn- 
ing more about child life and the handling 
of children in their gymnasium classes than 
they could ever learn in my classroom. 
Sometimes they come to me in tears; some- 
times they bring smiles. In either case we 
always seek to face the problem in the most 
practical manner. Yes, I know that from 
their own standpoint they are getting re- 
sults, results which, in the light of future 
needs, are to them immeasurable in value. 
In supervising their work as their teacher in 
Teacher Training, I frequently step into their 
classes unexpectedly. In such cases, when 
I find a one-time awkward, untrained girl 
not only giving intelligent directions, but at 
the same time clearly and gracefully dem- 
onstrating before her class the execution of 
those directions in physical training, I know 
that, first of all, she herself is learning how 
to play, and that, sometime, she will be 
able to share that knowledge with others. 

Already I have had some proof of this 
statement. A few daysagoI sent these stu- 
dent teachers out into the public schools for 
a week of observation and teaching. Among 
other things in the report of their experi- 
ences they said, without a single exception, 
‘At playtime I taught the children some new 
games, and they begged for more!’’ 

' Next year these student teachers, these 
pupils of mine in Teacher Training, will go 
out to teach in the rural schools. There are 


‘ no publie playgrounds in the rural districts. 


There are no directors of physical education 
in the rural schools. There are few attrac- 
tions there to hold the interest and attention 
of the country child even until he completes 
the eighth grade. Consequently, a large per 
cent of such boys and girls drop out of school 
each year, and the progress of education is 
retarded to that extent. Now the plan which 
I have presented is not a panacea for all of 
these ills. Nothing revolutionary in its ef- 
fects is claimed for it. But if, through this 
directing of drills and exercises and the su- 
pervision of plays and games, these sixteen 
pupils of mine succeed in saving for the cause 
of education one mentally and physically ef- 
ficient boy or girl I shall have been justified 
in teaching my young teachers how to play. 








PLAY SEEMS TO HAVE TWO GREAT MEANINGS—IT PREPARES FOR LIFE AND IT ENHANCES 
LIFE.— William Byron Forbush. 
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board. 


Jointed Pony Fashioned from Paper or Wood 


Younger pupils may cut the parts of this toy from heavy construction paper, older pupils who can use a jig saw may cut them from pieces of thin 


Color the mane, tail, and markings black. Mount as shown, using small round-headed brass paper-fasteners or bits of knotted cord at the 
joints of the paper toy, and round-headed screws, with the parts not too tightly screwed together, in the wooden toy. 
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Problems in Teaching Reading 


BY G. W. 

















G. W. Lewis 
SHE best method for solving 
any problem must depend on 
the nature of the problem to 
be solved. In teaching the 
fat child to read, the real problem 
is to enable him to interpret 
visible language into audible language. But 
if this oral language into which the child 
interprets the visible language is to mean 
anything to the child, it must be the expres- 
sion of definite ideas, thoughts, feelings, or 
actions, with which his experience has made 
him familiar. If the child is to read with 
understanding and with pleasure, the teacher 
must use a method that will enable him auto- 
matically to recognize in the strange visible 
language a familiar audible or spoken lan- 
guage, through which he must associate the 
visible language with definite ideas, thoughts, 
feelings, actions, or experiences already fa- 
miliar to him. When the child can do this 
he will readily translate the visible language, 
either silently or audibly, into its real mean- 
ing; and the greater ease with which he does 
so, the more pleasure he will find in his 
reading; and the more pleasure he gets from 
his reading, the more likely he will be to 
form the habit of reading, which is quite as 
important as the ability to read. 

In selecting the reading for her beginners, 
the teacher should see that it involves only 
such ideas, thoughts, feelings, actions, and 
experiences as are common to all nationali- 
ties represented in her class. Then in her 
preliminary work with thechildren who speak 
a foreign language it will not be necessary 
to acquaint them with new ideas, thoughts, 
experiences, but simply to make them famil- 
iar with the oral form of the English in 
which these are expressed. To do this she 
should take advantage of the Object-Word 
Method, the Picture-Word Method, and the 
Action-Word Method. 

In developing an oral language in the re- 
tarded, or subnormal, or foreign children, 
the teacher should remember that in nature, 





the object or the experience comes first; then 
the ideas, and, finally, the spoken word. 
The child is then ready for the visible word 
—printed or written—which is to be inter- 
preted into the familiar spoken word and as- 
sociated with the idea back of which stands 
the object or the experience. 

If the child is to form the habit of read- 
ing he must find pleasure in reading. To 
do so, his interpretation of the visible into 
the oral language must be automatic. He 
will then be free to think about what he is 
reading. He will easily follow the thread 
of the story and see the plot. He will really 
become interested in reading whole stories; 
and these he should be permitted to read just 
as early as possible. 

In selecting the method she is to use in 
teaching reading, the teacher should reject 
every method that does not surely, system- 
atically, and rapidly develop the power of 
automatic word recognition. If our alphabet 
were purely phonetic, the problem of auto- 
matic word recognition would be very simple, 
and practically all teachers would use a 
phonic method. Taking our alphabet as it 
is, a careful study of the words used in the 
reading done in the first three grades re- 
veals the fact that more than eighty-five per 
cent obey simple phonic laws which the child 
of five or six may easily be taught to grasp 
and apply. Toenable the child to recognize 
these words without hesitation, the surest, 
the most systematic, and the most rapid 
method is to give him a knowledge of 
phonics. The surest way to gain his atten- 
tion and to keep him interested is to present 
this phonic scheme through stories. These 
stories should be short and to the point, and 
each story should teach some sound and the 
position of the vocal organs in making it, or 
some phonic law and its application. 

After each phonic fact or law has been 
taught it should be reviewed or applied until 
it is fixed indelibly in the child’smind. Ap- 
propriate illustrations and games will be of 
great service to the teacher in helping to fix 
the facts taught. 

While this phonic scheme is being pre- 
sented to the child his ears should be trained 
to detect every sound uttered by the teacher, 
and when he hears a phonic word pronounced 
he should be trained to recognize the letter 
back of every sound. In this way he will 
eventually learn to spell all phonic words. 
His eyes, too, should be trained. He should 
be given systematic graded lessons in vis- 
ualizing. Starting with the simplest unit 
and gradually enlarging this, and gradually 
making it more and more complex, he should 
be trained to get a perfect image, not only 
of every word presented to his eye but of 
phrases, clauses, and whole sentences. The 
child whose eyes have been trained thus will 
have little difficulty in reproducing in either 
oral or written form the words which do not 
obey phonic laws. 

Many children who have great difficulty 
in learning to read have no trouble whatever 


LEWIS, Author of ‘‘The Lewis Story Method of Teaching Reading and Spelling’’ 


in learning their number work. The reason 
is this: in number work the teacher sees 
and points out to the child the definite prob- 
lems that he must solve. He soon learns to 
discover these for himself and also how to 
attack the various problems. 

In teaching reading, just as in teaching - 
arithmetic, there should be a definite begin- 
ning and a definite order and line of devel- 
opment which the stories should follow; the 
stories should enable the child to discover 
the definite problems to be solved and the -’ 
best method of attacking these problems. If 
the children are to depend upon the repeti- 
tion of mere word forms to be memorized as 
word forms, many of them will never be- 
come independent. 

More than a year ago, upon my first visit 
to a certain school in which subnormal 
children were being taught, I found children 
who had been in school from the time, they 
were five or six until they were nine, ten, 
eleven, twelve, thirteen, and fourteen years 
of age, and they were still unable to™read ‘a 
single word. In my next visit—about’a‘year, 
later—I found all these pupils reading with 
practical independence easy stories such as 
are usually intended for our second and third 
grades. 

To what or to whom shall we attribute the 
marvelous change that had been wrought? 
Shall we give all the credit to the teacher? 
We should like very much to do so. But if 
we give her all the credit for what these pu- 
pils have accomplished under her, to whom 
shall we give full credit for all that they 
failed to accomplish in the years before they 
came to this teacher? Shall we give credit for 
this to their former teachers? The teachers 
would say, ‘‘No! The whole credit for their 
continued failure is due to the children them- 
selves.’’ But if this be true, how does it 
happen that this teacher has finally been so 
successful in teaching them to read? 

The teachers who had failed to teach these 
children to read had received special train- 


_ing for primary work and many of them had 


made enviable records in teaching normal 
children to read. The teacher who succeeded 
had not really specialized in primary work 
or in work with the subnormal; in fact, she 
had been teaching in the eighth grade, and 
she decided to take up this work because her 
heart went out to these helpless children and 
she wanted to enable them to help them- 
selves. Hence, we must infer that the pre- 
vious training and experience will hardly ac- 
count for the failure on the one hand or for 
the success on the other, for the odds in this 
respect were against the teacher who suc- 
ceeded. For the real explanation we must 
look to the methods used by the respective 
teachers. 

Some of the teachers who had failed had 
used the Thought or Sentence Method, and 
others had used the same method supple- 
mented by phonic analysis. Still others had 
used a phonic method. The teacher that fi- 


(Continued on page 71) 
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Mother Goose Outline to Color 


Carbon or hectographed copies of this outline may be given to children to trace, color, and mount. Peter Piper wears a red hat and waist, gray hose 
and red shoes. Make the figure black wherever it is so shown in the illustration. Paint the peck measure gray. 





Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled pep- 
pers; 

A peck of pickled peppers Peter Piper 
picked ; 

If Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled 
peppers, 

Where’s the peck of pickled - peppers 

Peter Piper picked? 
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Duplicates of this page mailed to any address, post- 

paid, at 20 cents a dozen. No orders for less than 

one dozen, but if desired orders may be made up of 

an assortment of Mother Goose outlines and the 

double page posters, as shown on pages 24 and 25, 

at the prices quoted for each. Both of these fea- 
tures appear in our pages every month. 
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The Modern Rural School 


BY EVELYN SPENCER, County Superintendent, Island County, Washington 


i) T is still possible to hear old 
residents tell of the faults of 
the country schools of their 
youth. They tell us of the 
tattered spelling book, the 
short term, the poorly edu- 
cated teacher, and the lack of co-operation 
between teacher and pupil and _ between 
teacher and parent. 

In no other branch of the public schcol 
system has the improvement been so marked 
as in the rural schools of to-day. Instead of 
a dilapidated building with cross-lights and 
poor ventilation there may be found in many 
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rural communities, neat little white school- 
houses, with windows properly placed and 
with modern ventilating and heating sys- 
tems replacing the old box stoves of former 
days. There are sanitary bubbling fountains, 
paper towels, clean floors, single desks of 
proper size, good pictures on the walls, plenty 
of good books, and a growing plant or two. 

The hot lunch plan has replaced the frozen 
bread and butter of the oldtime school lunch. 
Many rural school teachers curtain off a part 
of the hall or classroom and place an oil stove 
and the necessary dishes in the little ‘‘kitch- 
enette’’ thus formed. Here, during the noon 
hour, the teacher and older pupils make soup 
or cocoa or a scalloped dish to supplement 
the cold lunch brought from home. The pu- 
pils help, each taking a turn, and many les- 
sons in domestic science are thus learned. 

It takes a small outlay of capital to enable 
a school to go into the hot lunch business. 
How isitobtained? Basket socials, of course. 
The basket social is the favorite way of rais- 
ing money for school needs, It is perhaps 
one of the oldest forms of community enter- 
tainment, and has been adapted to school 
uses with very good results. A basket so- 
cial is advertised, let us say, for the Friday 
evening nearest Halloween. The girls and 
women are to bring baskets filled with lunch, 
and the men and boys are to take their spare 
change and bid them in. Part of the hand- 
work period at school is used by the girls in 
fashioning the baskets with many secret and 
hidden designs. The boys offer suggestions 
which they have worked out and the girls 


apparently accept them. For a language les- 
son the origin and customs of Halloween are 
studied, the reading lesson is given over to 
poems and selections pertaining to this sea- 
son, and at recess, under the supervision of 
the teacher, they play some old Halloween 
games. For an arithmetic lesson they com- 
pute the value of certain types of basket 
lunches. An example showing the amount 
of bread wasted if each should waste half a 
slice, some tables showing the relativeamount 
of food value in dill pickles and cake or po- 
tato salad and sandwiches, the amount of 
cocoa the estimated proceeds of the sale of 
the baskets would buy, and other related 
problems give arithmetic a practical value. 
The pupils even have a spelling lesson on the 
probable contents of the baskets, and oleo- 
margarine is suggested instead of butter, as 
it is a harder word to spell. Oh, school is 
interesting the week of the basket social ! 

Then, on Halloween night the pupils carry 
out an appropriate program, after which the 
baskets are auctioned off by the wittiest man 
in the neighborhood. What gales of laugh- 
ter when Mr. A. got his own wife’s basket, 
or when the ‘‘tip’’ failed and young Harris 
got the wrong girl’s basket! If the teacher 
is young and pretty—and she usually is— 
there is great strife as to who is to get her 
basket, and the auctioneer cunningly suggests 
that this or that one may be hers, and among 
the young men the bidding is wildly excit- 
ing. The basket that was supposed to be the 
teacher’s went for $5.75, but it transpired 
later that the teacher had not had time to 
make a basket because she was so busy with 
the other arrangements. 

With the proceeds of this social the oil 
stove, dishes, material for 


tion and training for the children. The 
school as a matter of course is the commu- 
nity center, and lectures, demonstrations, 
entertainments, concerts, and social gather- 
ings add to the interest of rural life. 

This means work for the teacher, who must 
be the community center leader as well as the 
instructor of the youth. No longer does Mrs. 
Smith say, ‘‘I want Sadie to begin teaching 
in some nice little easy school in the coun- 
try.’’ She knows there are no rural schools 


in these days answering to that description.“ 


For should Sadie obtain a school in the coun- 
try she would be expected to organize a Par- 
ent-Teacher Association, lead a garden or 
canning club, plan and arrange exhibits for 
a community fair, carry on hot lunches, lead 
in a well planned system of community ac- 
tivities, perhaps conduct a night school, and 
follow the state and county courses of study, 
teaching definitely and accurately. This 
sounds harder than it really is, for the re- 
lated home and community work and the good 
feeling which is thus engendered between 
teacher and parent make the everyday work 
of the schoolroom easier. 

In these history making days Sadie will 
adapt her program to the new demands upon 
the schools and to the new vision of world 
citizenship. At opening exercises she may 
read war poems, Red Cross stories, or se- 
lected material from new books. Orshe will 
bring a live story of what a boy or girl is 
doing to help the little brothers and sisters 
across the sea. In her reading classes she 


will use extracts from the addresses of Pres- 
ident Wilson and other leading thinkers of 
the day. Always she will give careful at- 
tention to the oral expression of the thought 





curtains and dish towels, 
and a supply of cocoa and 
sugar were bought. The 
big girls hemmed the cur- 
tains and dish towels, and 
the big boys put up the 
stove and drove the nails in 
the pantry. Vegetables and 
milk were gladly furnished 
by the farmers, and it was 
a pretty sight at noon of a 
cold day to see the young- 
sters each at a desk witha 
bowl of hot soup placed on 
a clean square of paper, and 
his sandwiches and his paper 
napkin at the side. The 
teacher sat at her desk, and they talked 
together of plans and ways and means for 
variety and convenience in serving. Table 
manners were taught quietly and new rec- 
ipes were talked over. 

The trend of rural education is toward 
dignifying the value and enjoyment of the 
farmer’s life and at the same time offering 
adequate instruction to the certain per cent 
who will leave the farm. Parents are taken 
into the confidence of the school and they 
work with the teacher in providing educa- 











From Garden to Can 


behind the written word. She knows that 
we have too long considered reading in the 
nature of a medium for acquiring informa- 
tion without realizing that information has 
little value if the pupil can not give it its 
proper oral expression. She has listened to 
the reading of grown up men and women, 
and listened to their attempts at relating in- 
cidents or matter which they have read, and 
she has determined that her pupils shall be 
able to read intelligently and express them- 
selves clearly. 
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In arithmetic her classes 
are working out Liberty Bond 
and War Savings problems. 
The words. ‘‘investment, ’’ 
‘nar value,’’ ‘‘interest,’’ 
‘er cent,’’ and ‘‘budget’’ 
mean something now to her 
boys and girls. They never 
knew we used such things in 
real life before. They know 
now what it costs to clothe 
and feed the children of a 
family, to equip a soldier, to 
buy books, to build a ship, to 
raise a pig. How interesting 
the study of arithmetic is 
these days! Sadie makes up 
many of these problems from 
Liberty Loan and Food Ad- 
ministration — bulletins. It 
takes time and hard thinking to adapt the 
subject matter to her classes but it pays. 

The writing of real letters forms a part of 
language work. The pupils write letters to 
their friends urging subscription to Liberty 
Loans, and, best of all, they write letters to 
the soldiers. The letters must be interest- 
ing and well written. Paragraphing, punc- 
tuation, spelling, and arrangement have a 
meaning and are therefore learned for the 
sake of sending a good letter and one that 





A Corner of a Rural School Exhibit 


can be easily read. There are timely topics 
for composition work. And what a boost for 
oral expression is the Junior Four Minute 
Men work! Sadie will live to see the day 
when Johnnie, an orator grown, will say, ‘‘I 
received my first inspiration for public speak- 
ing in a little country school, and I have 
never forgotten my teacher’s name—Sadie 
Smith. ”’ 

A new meaning is given to the map of 
Europe in the geography classes. Pupils study 
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ocean routes of travel with 
anew interest. Sugar, 
wheat, and coal geography 
studies are also popular. But 
Sadie must read the papers 
these days if she would teach 
geography adequately. The 
history behind the war with 
Germany must be definitely 
understocd by our boys and 
girls, and Sadie will use the 
War Information Bulletins as 
supplementary material in 
her history classes. 

Food values, the planning 
of an intelligently selected 
diet, personal and community 
hygiene, a realization of the 
way in which diseases are 
spread, and physical training 
are some of the things she will emphasize 
in her physiology classes. 

There is a definite place for agriculture 
in the rural school, and Sadie will organize 
garden clubs, pig clubs, and poultry clubs; 
and she will plan for her boys to help the 
neighboring farmers on Saturdays and after 
school when help is scarce. Her girls will 
join canning and drying clubs, and they will 
study the requirements of the Food Admin- 


(Continued on page 64) 





The Schoolroom Beautiful 


BY NELLIE D. NEILL, Raral School Specialist, Minnesota 





Yt is the duty of 

the board of edu- 
cation acting as 
agents of the pa- 
trons to see that ru- 
ral school children 
have a comfortable, 
well-ventilated 
place to study; but 
to the teacher be- 
longs the privilege 
of decorating the 
room so that, from 
a plain, uninviting 
prison, where the child is forced to spend 
most of the daylight hours for eight years of 
his life, it is transformed into a ‘‘Home 
Beautiful’’ which not only attracts him, but 
influences his acts and turns his thoughts 
toward an appreciation of the beauties of art 
and nature. 

Beauty is a relative term; it does not 
mean the same to all children, nor to the 
same child at all times; there are many 
things within the reach of every teacher, 
which will go far toward making the rural 
schoolroom attractive at all times, to all peo- 
ple. The prime requisite is a simple and 
harmonious color scheme throughout the 
room. 

Fortunate indeed is the teacher who finds 
the walls and ceiling of her domain painted 
or papered a plain pale color, with the lower 
walls and woodwork a darkershade. Bright 
colors, especially red, and big-figured wall 
paper are undesirable; both are trying to 
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the eyes, and they interfere with the effec- 
tiveness of pictures and other decorations. 
Perhaps the best shade for wall covering is 
either pale green or gray. The rural teacher 
may have to put up with the walls as she 
finds them, but a little tact in dealing with 
the school board will affect a change—may- 
be; maybe not. Often it is the labor rather 
than the material that prevents repairs. As 
you have been told again and again, you 
cannot be a teacher in a one-room rural 
schoo] if your wishbone is where your back- 
bone ought to be. 

Rough plaster walls can be inexpensively 
tinted the desired shade by the application 
of some tinted whitewash. Blackboards in 
the worst possible condition can be rendered 
nearly as good looking and as usable as gen- 
uine slate by applying liquid slating, either 
in slate color or a dull green. 

Is some young teacher, discouraged by 
former rebuffs of an ignorant school board, 
thinking that even inexpensive tintings and 
two coats of slating cost just that much more 
cash than a board will remit? And that there 
is an additional cost in hiring some one 
to do the work and to clean the schoolroom 
floor afterward? Well, don’t be dis- 
couraged yet. More than one young teacher 
has repaired and re-slated her own boards, 
and only to-day the writer of this article 
taught in a rural schoolroom spotlessly clean 
as to walls, floor, windows, and out-build- 
ings; yet no one except her own small self 
had so much as cleaned the floor for the past 
seven years! Once in that time a profes- 


sional decorator paintcd the walls and the 
ceiling, stenciled a border, and stained and 
varnished seats and desks. It may seem be- 
neath your dignity to do the cleaning with 
your own two hands, but when there is no 
one to hire to do this work, it is a greater 
sacrifice of dignity to live in dirt. 

And while your ambition is fired, devise 
some means of making the necessary funds, 
without taking money from the district treas- 
ury, that is, if it is necessary. There are 
so many easy ways! [Even before the recent 
war ended, while yet demands for money for 
Liberty Bonds, Red Cross work, War Savings 
Stamps, etc., apparently drained every pursc, 
one school of eighteen pupils, assisted by 
their teacher, realized more than sixty-four 
dollars from an evening’s entertainment. 
No, it wasn’t a basket sociable, nor a ‘‘big 
feed,’’ yet every one felt that he got his 
money’s worth. What has been done can ba 
done again, you know. 

With the ceiling, walls, and woodwork 
satisfactorily cleaned and painted, the win- 
dows must receive consideration; not only 
should all broken panes be replaced but the 
sash as well as the glass must be perfectly 
clean. Each window must be provided with 
a good spring roller shade. Most of the older 
rural schoolhouses have two or three win- 
dows on each side, usually on the east and 
west sides. In the forenoon the east shades 
may be drawn down so that the strong sun- 
light is excluded; with the west shades rolled 
up high, an abundance of light is admitted 
from this side. At noon the west shades 
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may be drawn down and the east ones rolled 
up. A stout cord fastened through the 
stick in the bottom hem of the shade should 
hang low enough to permit the shade’s be- 
ing lowered without any climbing on desk or 
chair. 

Now for the ‘‘personal touches.’’ Sash 
curtains of scrim or any semi-transparent 
material fastened to the lower sash by means 
of a small brass rod give the room a home- 
like appearance both from within and with- 
out. On one of the upper panes of a win- 
dow seen from the public highway paste a 
United States flag; this can be purchased 
gummed for window pasting for ten cents. 
There are days and days when the inclemency 
of the weather prevents the big bunting flag 
from flying from the pole outside, but the 
one pasted on the windowpane shows our 
colors through both storm and sunshine. 

It is not enough that the interior of the 
rural schoolhouse be comfortable, well ven- 
tilated, and clean. * It should be adorned. 
Some decorations must be permanent fixtures 
from September to June. If possible a good 
clock on the side wall near the front of the 
room should be one of these. Another—in- 
dispensable—feature is the program, printed 
or written on plain white paper, so that the 
youngest pupil can see, read, and interpret 
it. The best place for this is directly above 
the blackboard in the front of the room. 

Nailed securely to the board at the top of 


Parquetry Work and Paintings, Done by Upper Grades. The Work is 


Pinned on Black Cambric 


one of the front blackboards should be a map 
of the world; next to that in the center 
should be a map of the United States, and 
near the latter a good State map. If you 
have a choice between a complete set of 
maps and the three named, one year’s use of 
the three will convince the most sceptical of 
their usefulness. There are hundreds of ru- 
ral schools whose set of maps is in a wooden» 
case nailed high above the blackboard; when 
the class in geography needs a map, the 
teacher must climb up on a chair, or even 
put the big dictionary on a chair, to enable 
her to reach up to unhook one side of the 
map-case, climb down, move the chair, climb 
up, unhook the other end of the case, pull 
down the map, climb down, and when the 
class is dismissed repeat the performance to 
close the map case. If this is true of your 


schoolroom, sell old magazines or paper rags | 


if you must to buy some separate maps, and 
use the old map case as the one in the illus- 
tration is used. 

One advantage in having the maps in the 
front of the room, aside from their being 
right at hand for instant use, is that work, 


“Snowstorm Poster,” Made by the Third Grade 


illustrations, or examination questions may 
be placed on the front boards and concealed 
from view until wanted by pulling the maps 
down as screens. 

Whether or not civics is found on the ru- 
ral school program, a certain amount of it 
should have a place in its curriculum some- 
where between Monday 
morning and Friday night, 
especially when Congress or 
the State Legislature is in 
session. To aid the intro- 
duction and the presentation 
of this subject, good pictures 
of the President of the 
United States and of the 
Governor of the State should 
occupy a place of some 
prominence. Some teachers 
add the photographs of the 
State and County Superin- 
tendents of School. Under- 
stand, these are not for wall decorations, 
but as a means to an end, as every single 
piece of furniture or decoration in a rural 
school should be. 

There should be at least one good picture 
by a great artist. Usually there is a ten- 
dency toward many cheap prints; with the 
use of these the artistic 
effect is entirely destroyed, 
and the objects become not 
only tiresome, but actually 
irritating. The one or two 
good pictures should have 
plain dull frames of smooth 
finish so as not to catch the 
dust. They should be hung 
in the best light. The 
effect is heightened if they 
are hung apart from each 
other. Do not hang them 
too high. At the risk of 
offending some critic, I plead 
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little children, not six-footers. 

Thus far the decorations spoken of have 
been of a permanent character. But children 
lose interest in the best of things when they 
are constantly before their eyes, so it is well 
to have other beautiful things that may be 
frequently changed. We have found a happy 
arrangement in the ‘‘month by month’’ plan. 

In September the temperature even in the 
northern climate permits plants in the school- 
room windows. A Jacob’s ladder grows ‘‘like 
a weed,’’ and makes a beautiful hanging 
plant. This may be suspended fromm the ceil- 
ing far enough back from the window to 
prevent its interfering with the shade. Each 
family represented in the school may be 
asked to lend one plant, and the child who 
brings it be held responsible for its care. 
Avoid overdoing the plant idea. Four or five 
in the windows will be enough. 

A few dull green vases or even clear glass 
olive or pickle bottles should be provided to 
hold the cut flowers. A shelf or pedestal on 
which these vases are set is preferable to 
placing them on the organ or on the teacher’s 
desk. Cut flowers should be prettily ar- 
ranged. If some must be set aside, they 
may be placed in a jar of water and put in 
a less conspicuous place than the vases. 

In your decoration month by month choose 
some special line each month and pursue it. 
Local conditions will naturally influence your 
decision. In the northern states September 
seems the ideal month for corn and golden- 
rod and for Indian study. Yellow is the 
predominating color. On a large sheet of 
paper write or print: 

“The goldenrod is yellow, 
The corn is turning brown, 
The trees in apple orchards 
With fruit are bending down. 
By all these lovely tokens 
September days are here, 
With summer’s best of weather 
And autumn’s best of cheer.’’ 


Using the natural plant as a ‘“‘study,’”’ 
teach children to draw the goldenrod, and 
teach them the song ‘‘Goldenrod, Our Coun- 
try’s Flower.’’ (Given in this issue. ) 

Several stalks of corn and ears standing 
in a corner of the room in a gallon jar cov- 
ered with yellow or green crepe paper add a 
pleasing touch. This decoration may be used 
during the reading and language lessons. 
Introduce stories and pictures of the Indians 





with you to hang them 
close to the top of the black- 
board. Remember that this 
is the home beautiful of 


Permanent Decorations at the Front of the Room 
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showing corn to the Pilgrims and teaching 
them to plant and to cook. Emphasis may 
be laid on the fact that corn is one of the 
most useful plants that grow. When the lit- 
tle folk have drawn and painted corn in the 
stalk and corn on the ear display the best of 
their work. The pupils will be interested in 
reading about Hiawatha and Mondamin the 
friend of man, either directly from Longfel- 
low’s poems or adapted. Decorations are 
much more pleasing to children if they have 
a meaning and breathe the spirit of the 
month. , 

Almost imperceptibly September merges 
into October, when Jack Frost, with his un- 
seen brush, changes colors from green and 
yellow to red, deeper yellows, and- brown. 
Our thoughts are turned to the beautiful 
leaves on every tree and bush. Using these 
as patterns, the children may draw and color 
paper leaves. 

Driving past a rural schoolhouse one after- 
noon in early October, an unusual decoration 
was seen; leaves of red, yellow, and brown, 
cut and colored by the primary pupils, had 
been pinned all over the white sash curtains 
next the window glass; thus they were seen 





Thanksgiving Poster Fastened to the Wainscoting under a Blackboard 


equally well from indoors and out. The ef- 
fect was beautiful. 

If paper folding is taught, the white ships 
of Columbus, folded by the little folk, make 
an attractive border on a sea-green back- 
ground. I like to use a strip of plain wall 
paper as a display background; a strip may 
be cut exactly the desired length, fastened 
to the wall by means of gummed seals, and 
when the month is ended, destroyed, along 
with the accumulated dust; then up goes a 
new one at almost no cost at all. 

The rural teacher can hardly overlook Hal- 
loween. Pumpkin-shaped spelling books may 
be displayed in some part of the room, when 
not in use. It is best not to carry the Hal- 
loween idea to extremes in the schoolroom, 
since there is nothing particularly educative 
or elevating in it. 

The leading thought of the month of No- 
vember is Thanksgiving. Purchase a crepe 
paper group of turkeys, and pin it to one of 
the sash curtains as a suggestion to passers- 
by. Print and post in some conspicuous place 
in the room the stanza from Whittier: 

Ah! on Thanksgiving day, when from East and from 
West, 


From North and from South come the pilgrim and 
guest, + * * * * + . 

What moistens the lip and what brightens the eye? 

What calls back the past, like the rich pumpkin pie? 


A Thanksgiving poster may be made by 
the primary history classes. Cut a strip of 
plain gray oatmeal paper seven feet long. 
Fold the ends over and over to prevent tear- 
ing. Place on the wall within easy reach of 
the children (under a blackboard is a good 
place). As they study the Pilgrims and the 
first Thanksgiving Day, let them develop the 
poster. The one here illustrated is merely 
suggestive. Baskets filled with fruit, cut 
and colored by the primary grades, may form 
a part of November’s décoration. 

With the advent of December, let the In- 
dians go into winter quarters while we guide 
the thoughts of our pupils to the Holy Mother 
and Child. Pina crepe paper Santa Claus 
to the sash curtain, and let the little folk 
make jointed Santas for playthings, and for 
gifts to the babies at home; but by all 
means see to it that the suggestive idea of 
the December decorations is the quiet, holy 
one shown on your motto ‘‘Peace on Earth, 
Good Will toward Men.’’ This may be 
printed on a long strip of 
oak tag ornamented with 
either sprays of real holly 
and berries or with painted 
sprays of any Christmas em- 
blem. Rather than suggest 
many ideas for this month, 
it is best, perhaps, to warn 
the rural teacher against 
crowding the room. with 
every available adornment 
that suggests holiday fes- 
tivity. There is unusual 
excitement in the air, any- 
way ; often this is so aroused 
that the real school work 
of December is greatly re- 
tarded. 

Upon the return to school 
after the holiday vacation, 
the room looks almost unfamiliar, shorn of 
all its red and green decorations. Yet this 
is the New Year—the time of beginning 
again. With eager eyes the children scan 
the teacher’s face and await her first in- 
struction or suggestion. 

A favorite cover design of the January 
magazines is usually a little child—possibly 
representing the Baby New Year. This may 
be cut out and pasted on the upper end of a 
vertical panel poster, eighteen inches wide 
by four feet long; the back 
ground of this poster should 
be the color of a leaden sky 
during a January snowstorm. 
The children fold squares of 
white paper and cut snow- 
flakes. Paste these on the 
poster to represent a snow- 
storm falling from the hands 
of the little New Year. At 
the bottom may be printed 
this verse: 


‘*Who comes dancing over the snow, 
His little soft feet all bare and rosy? 
Take him in and hold him dear; 

He is the wonderful New Year.’’ 
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January is just the time to introduce the 
Eskimo children. Fasten a piece of black 
mosquito netting (or any black cloth) be- 
neatha blackboard. On this let the children 
pin white paper cuttings of snow huts, rein- 
deer, sleds, dogs, and the members of an 








Holiday Window with Red Paper Designs and Turkey 


Eskimo family. The first attempts may not 
be great works of art, but since the cuttings 
are only pinned on, better ones may be sub- 
stituted. Six-year-olds like to have these 
picture posters on a level with their eyes, 
where they themselves can arrange and 
rearrange the figures. 

February, the shortest month, is tne an- 
niversary of so many important events 
that decorations, such as portraits of Lin- 
coln, Longfellow, Dickens, Washington, and 
Stevenson, as well as handwork consisting 
of valentines, cupids, hatchets, and flags are 
so well known that very few suggestions as 
to their use are necessary. In some rural 
schoolrooms the portraits of Washington and 
Lincoln form a part of the permanent wall 
decoration; many teachers aver that they 
serve as an inspiration to the pupils. So 
they do if their noble lives are discussed 
with the children. A visitor in a school- 
room one day, pointing to a portrait of 
Lincoln, asked a small boy who it was. 
Promptly he replied, ‘‘I guess that’s teacher’s 


(Continued on page 69) 





Patriotic Poster Entitled “Doing Our Bit” 
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Cleaning the Teeth Game 














‘* VT HAVE tested ‘Colgate’s Cleaning the Teeth Game’ and 


® 
* 
N ye have found an enthusiastic response on the part of 
% Send us this coupon - the children, who asked to play 1t again the next day.’ 
wae f Col 9 So wrote a teacher in a famous school where new methods 
‘ — tubes o gate's are tested and their good points adopted. 
« Ribbon Dental Cream She added. | 
Col &Co. 8 and Helpful “TI advise its use in the primary and early interme- 
. a 7 - ® Educational diate grades.”’ 
Material ° e e 6 9 e ” 
199 Fulton St., “a Directions for Playing “Colgate’s Cleaning the Teeth Game 
I am a teacher in the .% ELECT two teams of about fifteen children each (or less), Choose from each 
Ree Ee Eee ee OER = school, team the child with the cleanest teeth to be the “tooth brush.” They are ar- 
pistract INOs.0:.:.. » having in & ranged at the front of the room in a curve as a set of teeth, with hands clasped, 
my direct charge... scholars. & and standing fairly close together, facing outward (see illustration). The “tooth > 
brushes” stand before the “teeth” outside the semi-circle, about two feet away. 


Will you please send me, free % 
of charge for school work only, trial 
tubes and reminder cards for all my scholars? 
My authority to select and include games 


Now explain that each “tooth brush” is to ‘‘clean as many teeth” as possible in three minutes. 
This is done by getting between the “teeth.” Use any method that hurts no one. Tell the 
children that the tooth brush which harms the teeth (unnecessary roughness) must be thrown 
away. : 

(The teacher watches closely and puts out of the game anyone who is too rough. He must 


in the regular curriculum is........+.ssssssesssessesseessensees N go to his seat and stay there for the rest of the game.) 
N % After the “brush” gets between two “teeth,” either by separating the hands or getting 
SRININE asskicnep canis nih sapbovase sansavevsckoueaveeoreabucibehckuinesio-sbisausencbenehed \ under them, the space is kept open with hands down. Those pupils are the “‘clean teeth.” 
: XX At your signal “‘Brush,” the game commences. The “brushes” continue getting between 
MONE escesd. 25. cccischacsivas ate acoopeae tee Population sveasevsssonsooseses \ “teeth” around the semi-circle until you say “‘stop” at the end of three minutes. The 
\ number of “clean teeth” or spaces between children is counted, and the “tooth brush” 
EE PU iseicnsciisintiiniiictsaniantexecs that has “cleaned” the larger number is the better “tooth brush” and wins that much 

. (If there is no Express Office in your town, write here accurate express shipping XN of the game. Keepa record of the number of teeth cleaned by each brush. 

: XY Choose other “brushes” on the basis of their clean teeth, so that all the children in the 
x class may play. Continue for several days during hygiene lessons to find the best 
“tooth brush” in the class. Try to choose for “brushes” only those children with the 


NN ch ven dsncTivibicssonkcbsessicmsaotceeeese sedhpouepnocesncnsestneenanis mennvebsebbabooosasubabbent a 
XN cleanest teeth, 


(This offer good only in U. S. A.) x 
x For older pupils, helpful suggestions are made in the 
Colgate Educational Material offered on the opposite page. 











Your shipment cannot be made till three weeks after r ipt of coup ® 
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et Something the Children All Like 


Arouse new interest 


in the subject of 
“Good Teeth—Good Health” 


N starting this new school year, teachers realize as 
never before how large a part is played in their scholars’ 
progress by clean teeth, which mean so much to health. 


Better school work follows better health. Encourage 
proper attention to the teeth by new methods of hygiene 
education. 


You can stimulate interest in mouth hygiene lessons with- 
out making great changes in your schedule. As one way 
of injecting a lively interest into dental hygiene instruction 
we suggest “Colgate’s Cleaning the Teeth Game.” Its 
practical lesson in the careful cleaning of the teeth—as well 
as the pleasure the children get out of it—makes for an 
enthusiastic response in teaching “Good Teeth— Good 
Health.” If you are using any other novel methods in your 
dental hygiene classes, we should be very glad to have 
you tell us. 


Another purpose of the game is to demonstrate how to 
brush the teeth properly—by getting the bristles between 
the teeth and sweeping the crevices. And by encouraging 
the daily cleaning with Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream, 
you cultivate the habit of regularity. For Colgate’s has 
such a delicious flavor that it makes toothbrushing a 
pleasure and not a task. 


Choose Colgate’s as your personal dentifrice, too—it cleans 
the teeth thoroughly and is safe to use every day. 


COLGATE & CO. 


Established 1806 
New York 


More dentists recommend Colgate’s than any other dentifrice 
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Educational material 


to help you teach 
“Good Teeth—Good Health” 


OR the older pupils, as well as the younger ones, there are many 

helpful ideas in the educatioral material which we supply. 
Thousands of teachers have written telling us of enthusiastic re- 
sponse on the part of their pupils with noticeable results in better 
health and school work. 


This help is freely offered to you. It consists of free trial tubes of 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream, and Reminder Cards for your pupils 
(instructive home reminders to brush the teeth), with helpful sugges- 
tions to aid you in teaching the care of the teeth. 


This is sent to you, free, once in each school year. It is a rule of 
our Educational Department that these Colgate Class-Room Helps 
can be sent to each individual teacher but once in any school year. 


If you want the trial tubes of Ribbon Dental Cream, Reminder Cards 
and other Colgate Educational Material to help you in your problem 
of enlivening dental hygiene lessons, fill out and mail the coupon. 


Only teachers actually in charge of 
a class are entitled to the supplies. i \ 











Copyright 1919 by Colgate & Co. 
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Picture Study—‘Baby Stuart” 


BY ELIZABETH JANE MERRILL, Supervisor of Education, Toledo Museum of Art 


QTTLE TALKS WITH TEACHERS 


A thild is receptive. He opens his con- 
sciousness to thoughts of beauty like a flower 
to the sun and rain. He loves the best and 
finds in the works of the great masters that 
which speaks his language. 

Appreciation is most easily developed in 
the child, therefore guide him to the best. 
Help him to see art as art, not as literature 
or philosophy. Encourage him to look for 
beauty of line, mass, form, design, color, 
unity, and balance of composition, and you 
will stimulate him to wander in new fields 
of thought which will stretch out indefinitely 
befare him. Once recognized, he can apply 
the rules of art to everything he plans and 
makes. 

Yo-day the artists of America rank with 
the world’s best; but something more than 
good artists and splendid museums is needed 
to make us an artistic people. We must 
become an art loving people ; then we shall 
create masterpieces and treasure the vast 
wealth of beauty that is coming into America. 

During the coming year it is hoped that 
the children will add to their mental art 
the pictures provided 
magazine. Reproductions of these works of 
art will be uniform in size. By mounting 
and framing them similarly, the appearance 
of the schoolroom will be characterized by 
harmony of line ard color. The framing in 
wood, passe partout, or dark cambric can be 
done by the children for a lesson 


galleries 


in this’ 


of the world’s master painters. 

Almost nothing is known of his boyhood, 
but we can picture him in the old merchant 
city in his father’s shop, where the silks 
outdid the linens and woolens in beauty of 
color and design. No doubt young Anthony 
was given the usual opportunities of a ‘son 
of a well-to-do burgher of a Flemish city. 

The wealth of Antwerp encouraged the 
arts, and a boy turned to painting as a trade 
as quickly as to any other, providing he had 
talent and was willing to work. So it was 
that Anthony, at the age of ten years, became 
an apprentice to a painter of Antwerp. We 
are told that his work attracted attention 
even during his apprenticeship, which lasted 
seven years, and that he was admitted to the 
Guild of St. Luke, the painters’ guild, at 
the age of nineteen, a very unusual honor 
for one so young. Shortly afterward he be- 
came the pupil and then the first assistant 
of the great master Rubens. 

In a few years Van Dyck, now a recog- 
nized painter, went to Italy to study the 
world-famous paintings, and there he ab- 
sorbed especially the color of the Venetians. 
Returning to Antwerp, the various influences 
were welded together with his own gifts and 
his work became better than ever before. 

At the age of thirty-three Van Dyck went 
to London and became the court painter to 
Charles I. He painted the king and queen 
and their children many times. The nobility 


flocked to his studio, and it is through his 
paintings that the gay Charles I and his 
cavaliers live for us. 

Van Dyck lived in a period of great ar- 
tists—Rubens in Belgium, Rembrandt and 
Frans Hals in Holland, Velasquez and Mu- 
rillo in Spain. In England some great men 
were working in various ways. To mention 


‘only a few, there were Milton and Ben Jon- 


son, the writers, Inigo Jones, the architect, 
and Oliver Cromwell, so well known as a 
leader of men. e 

Van Dyck’s work may be divided into two 
periods, the first taking place in Belgium 
and the second in England. He died in 
London, in 1641, and was buried in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. His tomb was destroyed, how- 
ever, when St. Paul’s was burned in the fire 
which swept that part of London. 


“BABY STUART’’ 


‘“‘Baby Stuart,’’ here reproduced, is the 
portrait of one of the three children of Charles 
I of England, painted by Anthony Van Dyck 
inagroup. The picture is in the Royal Col- 
lection in Turin, Italy, and is considered one 
of the artist’s best canvases. 

This beautiful baby, possibly one and a 
half years old, Van Dyck has portrayed in a 
blue dress braided in silver, against a back- 
ground of blooming roses and foliage. He 
wears asoft, close-fitting bonnet which shows 
the firmly modeled head underneath. In his 

chubby hand he holds an apple. 








in craft work. Oe a 

Hang the reproduction where it 
can be easily seen and studied. Have 
the children draw the picture from 
memory, putting down quickly only 
the important lines. Painting from 
memory also makes splendid art 
training. : 

The children may make little 
booklets about the picture in which 
they tell what they find to love and 
enjoy. These booklets should contain 
the miniature reproductions of the 
masterpieces and should also have 
memory drawings or paintings. The 
children may keep each booklet and 
ut the end of the year the set of ten 
may be bound together, with the 
possible title ‘‘Little Essays on 
Masterpieces in Art.”’ 

The study of art objects may be 
correlated with other studies if de- 
sired—history, geography, language 
or literature, and mythology, accord- 
ing to the subject. The knowledge 
thus gained by the children will help 








to develop in them the broad culture | 
so much desired. 


A FAMOUS BELGIAN ARTIST | 


“BABY STUART” 


Did you ever see the picture called “Children cf 
Charles I,” painted by Van Dyck, the great artist ? 
If you have, you will easily understand just how 
this picture of the Baby Stuart looks ia that group of 
children. 
Do you wonder people liked this picture cf the Daby 
Stuart so much that they wanted a separate picture 
of him ? 
When a part of a larger picture is used in this way, 
the smaller picture is called “a detail” of the larger 
picture. 
If you will watch carefully you will find that many 
pictures are details of larger pictures. 
Did you know that the ability to paint fine portraits 
is very rare? 


Baby Stuart was a little English prince. 


was King Charles I. 
Anthony Van Dyck was a very fine Belgian portrait 
painter. 
He painted so beautifully that King Charles I invited 
him to become his court portrait painter. 


Baby Stuart lived over three hundred years ago, 
but his picture is so beautiful that it is admired to-day 


This is because his picture is a true work of art. 


A great poet has said, “A thing of beauty is a joy 
forever.” 


His father 


This exquisite color scheme is some 
thing to be remembered in placing 
the picture in our memory gallery. 

But while Van Dyck knew very 
well how to paint fabrics and beauti- 
ful color schemes, in this picture he 
is supremely interested in the inno- 
cence of childhood. Notice the frank, 
wide-open, childish eyes and the 
sweet, unspoiled mouth, so trusting, 
so innocent; the delicate nose with 
its gently uplifted nostril, so like an 
aristocrat; the well shaped forehead 
and softly rounded cheek and chin, 
and the clear outline of the whole 
figure standing out from the back- 
ground. How refined it all is! 

We are not interested in this 
picture because the little boy was 
the son of a king of England; that 
he lived in a time when the rich 
had everything and the poor were 
wanting and striving for greater 
freedom; nor because he later comes 
to our notice as James II of England; 
these are of secondary importance 
in our enjoyment of the painting. 
We are interested in it and we care 
for it because it is truly a beautiful 











In the rich old town of Antwerp, 
on March 22, in the year 1599, there 
was born to a merchant and his 
wife their seventh child, Anthony 
Van Dyck, who was to become one 


Picture Study Leaflet 


This leaflet may be cut out, pasted on a card, and used as a sight read- 
ing exercise or it may be copied on the blackboard for the same 
purpose. Also, pupils may copy the sentences on sheets of paper or in 
booklets to be used in connection with the miniature pictures provided 


on page 57. 


picture of a little child, a fine piece 
of decoration. It satisfies us. We 
love it, and so it becomes our very 
own—the artist’s gift to us. 

(Continued on page 71) 
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This picture was painted by Anthony Van Dyck, a celcbrated Belgian portrait artist Who was court painter to 

the English king, Charles I. It is considered one of the most charming representations of the sweet loveliness of 

childhood ever painted. It is a detail of a larger painting of the “Children of Charles I,” to be seen in the 
Royal Collection, Turin, Italy. 
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Learning the Written Word 


A Presentation of How to Teach Spelling, Founded on Twelve Years’ Experience in Grades and Normal Schools 


BY SAMUEL S. 





OVER EMPHASIS OF SPELLING 
Noe }PELLING has been much 
4 over-emphasized lately, be - 
fj} cause spelling mistakes are 

| so rapidly seen and constitute 
4 such a permanent record of 
deficiency. The old _ tale 
about the man who, in ordering a heavy 
horse, spelled heavy h-e-a-v-e-y, and was 
therefore sent a heavey horse, has been over- 
worked. So have other similar tales. The 
other day I read to an old lady a letter which 
had in it more than thirty misspelled words, 
but I understood the letter, and so did the 
old lady. Moreover, the misspelled words 
did not detract from her enjoyment of the 
letter from her soldier son. Dr. F. N. Free- 
man, Assistant Professor of Educational Psy- 
chology in Chicago University, says that un- 
til recent times even educated persons ex- 
pressed their meaning without spelling with 
any high degree of uniformity. I say these 
things because we are apt to overdose the 
child with wild stories about the importance 
of spelling. 


CHIEF PROBLEM IN TEACHING 
SPELLING 


The average child uses anywhere from 
five hundred to two thousand words, and does 
not us a rule misspell more than fifty in his 
spontaneous written work. Thus it is not a 
great multitude of mistakes that we have to 
deal with, but a few mistakes made over and 
over again. Viewed from this angle, the 
mistakes of the child become less heinous, 
and the great question is how to eliminate 
such mistakes as are characteristic of each 
child and peculiar to him. 

Words to Teach. Under the teaching of 
the subject, the first question that arises is, 
What words shall we teach? Obviously, we 
should teach those words which the child 
uses in his writing, for it is now generally 
eonceded that the aim in spelling is to teach 
the child to spell correctly when writing. 
The words in the New Orleans Spelling List 
were compiled from eighteen thousand of the 
children’s themes. You may ascertain the 
method of the compilation by reading the 
preface to the list. This list will have to 
be supplemented by such words as appear in 
the various texts, and by such additional 
words as the child may already have in his 
vocabulary. The list gives no words for the 
eighth grade. 

Drill Method or Incidental? A second 
question under the teaching of spelling is, 
Shall the drill or the incidental method 
be used? In the incidental method the 





child is taught without a special period and 
without a special list; merety in connection 
with other school subjects. Rice and Corn- 
man eliminated drill from three Philadelphia 
schools and found that these schools had as 
good results as those that retained drill. 
Rice and Cornman therefore decided that 








drill was unnecessary. J. E. W. Wallin, 
however, found in later experiments that a 
carefully worked out form of drill used at 
Cleveland gave better results than the inci- 
dental method used at Philadelphia. Conse- 
quently, the unprejudiced person must con- 
clude that a good form of drill method is 
superior to a good form of incidental method. 


DR. FOOTE’S METHOD 


At Baton Rouge, Dr. Foote gave a gen- 
eral scheme to follow in the teaching of 
spelling. It consisted of these steps: 

1. Dictate iirst of all the entire list for 
the term. (The child is given no time to 
prepare these words. The words are to be 
numbered in the order dictated and pre- 
served in a permanent notebook. ) 

2. Determine how many pupils miss each 
word. This will give the percentage of dif- 
ficulty of each word. 

3. Determine how many words are missed 
by each student. This will give the specific 
ability of each pupil and his specific need. 

4. Select the five or six most difficult 
words in the first hundred. 

5. In the assignment, tell the child to 
look on the list and study those words if he 
missed them. (Dr. Foote gave no directions 
as to specific method and assignment further 
than this, but it was assumed that the 
teacher would follow the most scientific and 
approved methods. ‘This point will be dealt 


. with later. ) 


6. After these words have been mastered, 
pick out the seven or eight words next in 
difficulty and assign them. 

7. Next assign the ten words following 
these in difficulty. Continue in this way, 
assigning fifteen words and then more as the 
list decreases in difficulty. Thus the one 
hundred words will be coimpletcd in one-half 
the usual time required. 

8. Review the one hundred words. 

9. If any now misspell any words, give 
them special drill outside of school hours. 

10. Take the next hundred words and re- 
peat this process. 

1l. Give ten, fifteen, or twenty words in 
spelling, according to the ability of the class. 

12. Review constantly all groups of hun- 
dreds; the total group should be finished in 
about a half-term. 

13. When you have finished the entire 
term assignment, dictate the whole list again, 
and see just what improvement has taken 
place. 

Advantages and Disadvantages of Forego- 
ing System. Dr. Foote did not go into the 
advantages and disadvantages of his system, 
but we may consider them briefly here. The 
disadvantages may be summarized as follows: 

1. A bad first impression is given to those 
pupils who make mistakes. This, of course, 
interferes with perfect habit formation. 

2, An enormous amount of work seems to 
be given to the teacher. 


TAYLOR, A.L., Au., Principal Marigny School, New Orleans 








3. It is hard to get the child to write the 
words in order accurately... An advanced class 
in the summer normal did not get the form 
accurate without a little trouble. 

4, Spelling in a list does not measure ac- 
curately a pupil’s ability to spell in spon- 
taneous written composition; consequently, 
the pupil may spell correctly on the list some 
words which he would misspell if composing. 

The advantages appear to be as follows: 

1. A close approximate estimate of the 
diGiculty of the words and of the ability and 
difference in ability of the pupils is given. 
Thus the teacher is able to discern what 
words should be stressed and what attention 
should be given to each pupil. 

2. Time is economized. 

3. An accurate measure of progress is 
gained, since the test at the end of the term 
is the same as that at the beginning. 

The disadvantages may be removed: 

1. As to the bad first impression, the pu- 
pil will generally have already misspelled 
the word, since the spelling list is based on 
the usual vocabulary of children. Conse- 
quently, there may not be an actual case of 
bad first impression. Even if this is not so, 
the large number of words dictated will make 
the impression of any individual word slight. 
The pupil will scarcely remember how he 
has misspelled any particular word unless he 
is given some clue. Therefore, if the teacher 
will substitute for the child’s incorrect spell- 
ing a correct spelling in red ink, the first 
difficulty will have been removed. 

2. The teacher’s work is increased only 
apparently. In reality it is only concentrated. 
The use of any method requires careful and 
repeated attention to each word. Dr. Foote’s 
method lessens work, since the easy words 
are eliminated from the review process. 

3. A little preliminary work will get the 
form right. 

4. Inaccurate measurement cannot be 
helped. No accurate measurement is possi- 
ble, except at a waste of time. The only ac- 


- curate measure of spelling ability is spon- 


taneous written composition, and this test 
cannot be given over such an enormous group 
of words. Even sentence dictation is im- 
practicable in this case. 


LESSON PLAN FOR A RECITATION 


Dr. Foote’s method is a general .one to 
run throughout the school term. In teaching 
a lesson, however, in a specific recitation 
period, the teacher needs to supplement his 
general plan by other and specific plans. 
The following procedure is suggested: 

Meaning of the Word. First, teach the 
meaning of the word. This should not be 
done by giving a formal definition from the 
dictionary. It should be done in the primary 
grades through the direct sense experience 
of the pupils—games, action-work, objects, 
pictures, and rhymes. In other grades, it 

(Continued on page 62) 
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This design 1s planned for children to trace and color trom 
hectographed models furnished by the teacher When com- 
pleted it may be mounted on an appropriate mat, and taken 
home to be hung on the wall 

lf the tracing 1s made on Japanese Rice Faper the completed 
design may be made into @ Window Transparency. Cut a 
cardboard frame as shown, and cover with two'l2*3° and 
tno 124%3° Strips of colored paper folded lengthwise through 
the center and mitred at the corners. [fount the colored 
tracing in the frame before pasting the folds over on the 
back of the frame. 
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Community Life and Arithmetic 


BY ROBERT P. BROOKS, Principal Public School No. 16, Paterson, N. J. 


, \ ERHAPS no subject of the cur- 
riculum is more universally 
} criticized to-day than that of 
arithmetic. It is criticized by 

raeg the business man who re- 
tte Ea peatedly says that the prod- 
uct of the American public school system 
cannot culculate with accuracy and rapidity. 
Criticism is imposed in abundance by the 
members of the school system themselves. 
The teacher complains that she constantly 
gets pupils who are unprepared for her work. 
The child complains that he cannot do the 
problems assigned. 

We are all aware of the claims which 
arithmetic lays—or did until a few years 
ago—on the disciplining of the mind. We 
are reminded again and again of the great 
value of arithmetic from the commercial and 
utilitarian standpoints. Does it appear to 
you that the social meaning attached to this 
subject is perhaps the most potent? Is it 
not true that we do not make use of the 
splendid opportunities afforded us by arith- 
metic for the study of situations actually met 
by those who are doing the world’s work, 
both socially and economically? Very much 
of the work in the upper grades lacks true 
social meaning; that is, it does not possess 
direct or even remote interest for the pupils. 
One of the principal aims in the work in 
arithmetic in the grammar grades should be 
that of giving the pupils an insight into the 
life of their community. 

To this end, many of our more modern 
texts have incorporated problems in bank- 
ing, taxes, building, etc., but the problems 
are so general that they fail almost entirely 
to stimulate the child. We need, therefore, 
to survey our community with the view of 
discovering live problems of a real interest 
to the children of owr community. This type 
of work does not call for a new course of 
study in the subject. In most cases it re- 


EE 





quires only the adaptation of the present 
course to the needs of the community. 

To illustrate further, a survey of my com- 
munity reveals to me the following facts: 

According to the census reports of 1909, 
out of a population of 125,600, a total of 
35,116 persons, or 40% of the entire popula- 
tion over the age of fourteen, were engaged 
in industry. According to the number of 
persons engaged, the following industries are 
the most prominent: 

Manufacturing of silk and silk goods. 

Dyeing and finishing of textiles. 

Foundry and machine shops. 

Cordage, twine, jute and linen goods. 

Clothing and men’s shirts. 

Bread and bakery products. 

If then, 40% of all the people in our city 
over the age of fourteen are engaged in in- 
dustry, topics of the most important indus- 
tries surely ought to be of general interest 
to the boys and girls. It is quite important 
that a study of these industries be given a 
place in the curriculum, Arithmetic fur- 
nishes a splendid opportunity. 

Having decided what phases of civic and 
industrial life are the most interesting for 
study, the next step is to select a good prob- 
lem. What is the generally accepted stand- 
ard of a good problem in arithmetic? 

A good problem in arithmetic, as in any 
other field, represents a situation which re- 
quires some conscious effort for adjustment. 
The closer the relationship of the problem to 
the person working upon it, the greater will 
be the interest and attention inspired. 

The characteristic defect in problem mak- 
ing is not so much that the problems are 
wrong, but that they do not give the pupila 
real sense of overcoming a difficulty worth 
the effort expended. They serve as a drill 
in number work, but they do not make for 
any effective relation between the pupil and 
a practical need. They lack reality. 





























The First Day of School, 1919 


By Agnes Miller 


O Stars and Stripes beside our schoolhouse door, 
You seem to shine to-day as ne’er before ! 


Is it the glory of the victory won 
In Flanders trench and in the wild Argonne? 


**Where’er I wave, till Time itself shall end, 
That tale its luster to my folds shall lend ; 


*‘But when by schoolhouse door these colore fly, 
A softer radiance over them shall lie: 


‘‘For when I drooped in dangers lately past, 
The hands of children held me high and fast ; 


‘*The sunny hours they gave, those boys of mine, 
To raise the crops that fed the firing line ; 


‘‘Bright days my daughters spent, and took no toll 
On handiwork that made the wounded whole ; 


‘*The stream of gold my children won for me, 
By strengthening the bonds of Liberty, 


**Shall be my crowning glory, when I stand 
Beside the school that loved and served the land.’’ 








We probably shall be unable at present to 
adapt every problem to every child’s presenti 
or near-future needs, even if we have a de- 
sire to do so, but we all can make our prob- 
lems more real than has been our custom. 
The elements which make up the content 
must be real. There should also be more 
reality in the relationship which the ele- 
ments bear to one another and in the rela- 
tionships of the situation of the problem to 
some person or persons, 

It is my purpose to suggest some problems 
which I consider good problems for my com- 
munity, with the hope that they may serve 
as a type in aiding the teacher in a selection. 
Some of the textbook writers have attempted 
just these things. Our error has been, in 
far too many cases, to take those problems 
from the text as the problems for us, rather 
than to let them serve as a type from which 
we may construct others more real to us. 
The text is a commercial commodity. As 
constructed, the text must be made to fit in 
as perfectly as possible with all types of 
communities in all parts of the country. It 
is just because of this fact that the text has, 
to a very large degree, failed to meet the 
social demands of arithmetic. Let me illus- 
trate. What is there of particular interest 
to the schoolboy in Colorado in finding out 
the number of skeins of raw silk which may 
be dyed in a day in a large dyehouse in Pat- 
erson? Again, is there any compelling in- 
terest to the boy or girl in Ohio in the cal- 
culation of the cost of manufacturing 10,000 
balls of jute twine? Would not the Denver 
schoolboy, however, be vitally interested in 
a problem involving the amount of silver ob- 
tainable from a shipment of ore; or a prob- 
lem involving commission on a carload of 
live stock? These problems would have no 
interest to the New Jersey boy, but he is 
often compelled to study them 

Such problems as those referring to the pop- 
ulation and the growth of the city or town 
afford splendid material for teaching com- 
munity civics. Forexample: What has been 
the growth of the city since 1910? What is 
the percentage of increase in the population? 
What is the relative proportion of foreign or 
foreign-mixed to the native white popula- 
tion? Such problems as those involving the 
local budget and the tax bills, or a com- 
parison of the taxes of two communities, are 
very valuable. The following is an example 
of a good problem in civies: 

Mr. Howard, who paid $2.56 on $100 vai- 
uation of property in Paterson, had property 
valued at $8000. He moved to Ridgewood 
where his property was valued at $7150 but 
where the tax rate was $3.07 on $100. In 
which community did he have to pay the 
larger tax? 

If we do not find enough material, then, 
in the textbooks adapted to our own com- 
munity, let us take time to discover what the 
prevailing interests of our community are and 
then set our class to work assisting us in the 
preparation of more suitable problems. 
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What the Department of Agriculture Does 


BY DIXON MERRITT, Office of Information, United States Department of Agriculture 


OIF you read the official state- 
ment that the function of the 
<4 United States Department of 
Agriculture is ‘‘to .promote 
( agriculture in its broadest 
ed sonse,’’ you are likely not to 
realize, on first thought, just how broad, how 
minute, and how deep-reaching that sense is. 
The Department of Agriculture is one of 
the biggest governmental enterprises in the 
world. Which, again, may mean nothing on 
first blush. It may be best 
to state it another way. The 
Department of Agriculture 
is one of the biggest educa- 
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tional institutions in the 
United States. All of its 
work is. educational. It 


might be called a university 
made up of sixteen colleges, 
for it has that number of 
bureaus—though a few of 
them are called ‘‘division,’’ 
‘‘service,’’ or ‘‘office’’— 
extensively equipped with 
laboratories and _ libraries. 
Almost, it may be said to 
have a faculty of 25,239 
members—that many pro- 
fessors, assistant professors, 
tutors, and assistants of one kind and another 


—for it has thadt number of employees en-’ 


gaged in educational: work. Its campus is 
that parked part of Washington called The 
Mall, in and around which are grouped the 
twenty-nine buildings—that is, the twenty- 
nine Washington buildings, for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture occupies many scores 
of buildings and offices in cities, towns, and 
country places throughout the United Stutes. 
Its student body is—well, the 110,000,000 
people in the-United States. There are no 
limitations; literally, ‘‘whosoever will may 
come’’ and drink of its waters of knowledge 
freely. 

The president of the institution—Secre- 
tary of Agriculture being his official desig- 
nation—is David Franklin Houston, a school 
man of broad training and ripe experience. 
He was born in Union County, N. C., fifty- 
eight years ago and was graduated from South 
Carolina College with the class of 1887. The 
next year he remained at his alma mater as 
a tutor and then was superintendent of city 
schools at Spartanburg, S. C., for three years. 
He went to Harvard University in 1891 as a 
graduate student in political science and ec- 
onomics and remained there for three years, 
specializing in finance and banking. For 
eight years he was professor of government 
and economics at the University of Texas. 
Then he was president of the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas for three 
years. After that he was president of the 
University of Texas for three years. Then 


he was made chancellor of Washington Uni- 
versity at St. Louis, where he remained until 
he was appointed Secretary of Agriculture 
on March 6, 1918. The past six years he has 





David Franklin Houston 
Secretary of Agriculture 


spent directing the activities of this bigger 
educational institution, 

But Secretaries of Agriculture, like chan- 
cellors of other universities, are changed 
sometimes. Even the sixteen deans, other- 
wise called bureau chiefs, may come and go. 
The Department goes on—and grows on. 
It has had some sort of existence since 1820. 
It has been regularly organized since 1862; 
but every now and then it adds a new bu- 
reau with several times as many scientists 
in it as were in the whole 
department fifty years ago. 

Now as to the curricula. 
The Department of Agri- 
culture teaches how to pre- 
pare hot school lunches for 
rural children. It teaches 
how to determine the nature 
of the changes taking place 
in the various oils during the 
process of hydrogenation, 
with special relation to the 
change in the analytical con- 
stants and to the production 
of isomeric glycerids of the 
fatty acids under different 
known conditions. Those 
two things, being in the 
same general line of work, 
may serve‘ to illustrate the range. A 
thousand things between, above, below, and 
around these the Department of Agriculture 
teaches. 

It is not possible in a brief article even to 
outline the work that the various bureaus do. 
Take, for instance, the oldest of the colleges 
in this university—the Weather Bureau. It 
forecasts the weather for the whole country, 
issues special frost and storm and flood warn- 
ings—serves agriculture, commerce, naviga- 
tion, land transportation, aviation. That ser- 
vice is the result of its long-continued scien- 
tific investigations in meteorology, clima- 
tology, seismic disturbances, and the like. 

Take, on the other hand, the newest of 
the colleges—the Bureau of Markets, created 
afew years ago to occupy a new and im- 
portant field. This bureau studies the food 
supply—where it originates and where it 
goes. It does the same for the supply of 
textiles. It undertakes to assist not only the 
people who grow food but the people who buy 
food. Through market news services of sev- 
eral kinds, it gives information both to pro- 
ducers and consumers as to when.and where 
to sell or buy. It teaches the producer and 
the shipper how to grade and pack their prod- 
ucts properly. It teaches shipping directly 
from the farmer to the consumer by parcel 
post. It teaches marketing by motor truck. 
It teaches rural finance and co-operative or- 
ganization. It enforces Federal laws as to 
cotton futures, grain standards, warehouse 
practice, standard containers. It looks after 
the proper construction and sanitation of mu- 
nicipal and other markets, and does some 
scores of other things. 

The Bureau of Chemistry enforces the Fed- 


eral pure food and drugs law. In its very 
extensive laboratories it works out thou- 
sands of formulas, some of them pertaining 
to foods, some to medicines, some to clothing, 
and to every other phase of life, almost. Its 
investigations extend all the way from how 
to keep the mildew plants from taking root 
in a piece of shoe leather and rotting it to 
how to prevent grain dust in mills and ele- 
vators from exploding, burning up supplies 
of good food, and killing human beings. In- 
cidentally, it might be mentioned that not a 
single life has been lost by dust explosion in 
any mill or elevator since the Bureau of 
Chemistry began its campaign of prevention. 
Before that time explosions resulting in large 
loss of life were frequent. 

The Bureau of Animal Industry has to do 
with the whole range of work affecting an- 
imals. The meat supply, the poultry and 
egg supply, the milk and butter and cheese 
supply are no less parts of its work than the 
control of animal diseases and best methods 
in breeding and animal husbandry. It car- 
ries out the Federal meat inspection law. 
Every animal slaughtered at a packing house 
whose products enter inter-State commerce, 
is inspected for disease by a representative 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry. Every 
piece of meat and every can of meat or meat 
product that goes out of a packing house 
into inter-State commerce is inspected by a 
Bureau of Animal Industry Inspector. 

The Bureau of Plant Industry does for the 
plant food sources of the nation what the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry does for the animal 
food sources. Through scores of specific 
projects, it helps producers to grow plant 
crops and to keep them free from disease. It 
is constantly at work to produce improved 
varieties—varieties that will yield more or 
of better quality and that will resist disease. 
It has a force of plant scouts who go all over 
the world hunting for plants that will be of 
use to the American people. It has intro- 
duced hundreds of such plants, many of which 
are now commonly grown on the farms of the 
United States and furnish staple articles of 
food in the homes of the land. 

Both of these bureaus recéive much assist- 
ance from the Bureau of Entomology which 
is constantly at work against insect enemies 
of animals and plants alike, and from the 
Bureau of Biological Survey which devises 
means of destroying both the predatory an- 
imals that kill live stock and the rodents that 
destroy so many millions of dollars’ worth of 
plant foods. This work protects not only the 
two great food sources of the people but 
works directly to protect the health of the 
people. In warring on mosquitoes, the Bu- 
reau of Entomology has done a great deal to 
afford protection against malaria and yellow 
fever. By warring on the house fly, it de- 
creases typhoid fever and other diseases. The 
Bureau of Biological Survey, in its educa- 
tional work on rat extermination, has assisted 
in the eradication of bubonic plague. 

(Continued on page 62) 
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“Paper Cutting Border (See directions below) 








Primary Methods and Helps 


A Talk with Beginners 
By Alice Florer 


OW many beginners do you suppose are ‘‘launch- 

H ing out’’ in the teaching profession this Septem- 

ber of 1919? If you know the teacher popula- 

ton of the United States, it will be easy for you to 

solve this problem, for Beginners constitute at least 
one-third of that number. 

So—you are a large army marching forth to wina 
victory. Whether or not you win this victory depends 
largely upon yourselves. 

Have you thought seriously about the responsibili- 
ties you are about to assume? Have you visited some 
successful, experienced teachers at their work, to get 
an idea of the nature of the work you are about to 
attempt? Did you observe carefully how these teach- 
ers handled difficult situations? 

Have you gone to your schoolroom and taken an in- 
ventory of the books, furniture, and equipment? Did 
you get the record books and ascertain the number 
of pupils in each grade? Did you arrange the text- 
books by grades, so that it will require only a few 
minutes to distribute them the first morning? If you 
did not find the necessary books for each pupil, did 
you hand the list of books needed to the director and 
ask him to have them ready for the first day of school? 

With your course of study before you, as well as 
the report of the previous teacher, did you plan all of 
your assignments for the first day of school? Do you 
have a book in which you will keep these assignments 
throughout the year? 

Is your schoolroom clean and tidy, and are you go- 
ing to keep it this way during the school year? 

Have you visited your county superintendent to dis- 
cuss your work in connection with this school? Do 
you have your yearly supplies from the office of the 
county superintendent? 

Do you have some definite, specific ‘plans that 
you have formulated for the improvement of your 
individual school? 

Did you secure a boarding place when you were in 
the district? 

Have you attended a teachers’ institute for the pur- 
pose of getting methods and suggestions for teaching 
the various subjects? 

Do you thoroughly enjoy plays and games? Have 
you planned as definitely for your recreation periods 
as you have for your work periods? 

Do you realize that your own personality is going to 
be either a resource or a liability in your work as a 
teacher? 

Do you enjoy singing? Are you going to have ‘‘com- 
munity singing’’ at school, and at gatherings when the 
old and young assemble? 

Are you interested in good pictures? Are you going 
to have a systematic study of the lives and pictures 
of the great masters regularly during the year? Are 
you going to leave some worthy copies of these great 
masters on the walls of your schoolroom? 

Are you looking forward to your work in this par- 
ticular district with a joy in the thought that you are 
going to be able to do real service for these boys and 
girls? 

Have you some good ‘‘ workable methods’’ for teach- 
ing each of the common branches? 

These and a great many other questions might be 
asked of you as a Beginner, to be answered in the 
affirmative. In visiting experienced teachers, you will 
always bear in mind that when you begin work in your 
school you are to be governed by ‘‘ present conditions’’ 
which may be entirely different from theirs, They 
can tell you exactly how they teach different subjects, 


how they have met and mastered difficulties, but you 
will have individual problems which may be entirely 
different. No one will doubt that the experiences of 
these teachers have been helpful to you, but since 
your conditions are so different, when you meet with 
a crisis you should rely upon your own judgment, and 
out of your training, observation of experienced teach- 
ers, and your own good common sense, act on your 
own initiative. A bright young girl decided to win 
the love of her pupils first and secure good order later. 
She failed. Why? Because she gave them privileges 
which they neither deserved nor expected, which she 
could not give them regularly, and which made it im- 
possible to preserve moderate order or even command 
their respect. This was her way of winning their love. 
When she undertook to discipline them, it was too late. 

Youth is the habit-forming period, and a habit once 
formed is hard to break. See that pupils cultivate 
habits of industry, attention, and courtesy from the 
first day. Do not permit discourtesy to the smallest 
child, much less to yourself. 

When the children leave the schoolroom on the 
afternoon of the first day of school, they know what 
you expect of them. If they are mischievous, they 








will try again and again to ‘‘get ahead of the teach- 
er.’’ At the end of the first week they know whether 
you are going to require them to work or allow them 
to shirk. 

These children will give you exactly the kind of 
written work you are willing to accept. If they hand 
you blotted, careless work and you accept it, you may 
depend upon getting that kind. But if you refuse to 
accept anything inferior to the best that they can do 
you will soon get only their best work. This will 
result in steady improvement day by day. The chil- 
dren will also know what kind of ora) work will be 
required of them. If you permit them to hang on the 
desks and answer in a careless, haphazard manner, 
instead of standing squarely on their feet and giving 
intelligent recitations, that is the kind of recitation 
they will give. 

Give the children work to do and let them know that 
it is their responsibility. Let them know that you 
have faith in their ability to ‘‘do things.’’ 

The children may fail to accomplish the work you 
have given them to do. Do not say, ‘‘Take the same 
lesson to-morrow,’’ but rather discover, if possible, 
the cause of their failure. It may be lack of interest, 
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Patterns for a Basket Border 


These patterns for the paper baskets shown in the illustration at the top of the page should be cut four or 


more times larger. 
wicker. 
The handle of the basket is pasted on last. 


The nasturtiums are colored with red, orange, and green crayons. 
These baskets make a handsome.border and provide an oppor 


The base of the basket is made of woven strips of paper to give the appearance of 


They are pasted in the basket. 


tunity for each child to see his work on display. 
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Primary Methods and Helps—continues 


it may be that they are graded beyond their ability, 
it may be that they are not trying, orit may be some 
other reason. Teach them how to study. The cause 
of many failures is that children do not know how to 
study effectively. Take recitation periods to study 
with them until they can study effectively. If at 
the end of this year you have taught them how to 
study, how to find out things for themselves, you 
should be very happy. 

Do not nag, do not scold; seldom if ever threaten, 
and never threaten unless you are sure you are going 
to carry your threat into action. Cultivate a cheerful 
disposition. This is a valuable asset to you and to 
your pupils. 

Be firm, but be kind and courteous to everybody at 


all tines. Visit your patrons and really get acquain- 
ted with them. Make them your friends. Know the 
environment of each one of your pupils. And now, 


Beginners, let me tell you that the things we have 
beer talking about have served, as a partial basis at 
least, for success or failure with many young teach- 
ers. Read them carefully and profit by them if you 
can. I wish you unbounded success and happiness in 
your school work. 


The Evolution of a Schoolroom 


By Marion Paine Stevens 


primary teacher was reading an educational book, 

because her principal had asked his teachers to read 
and discuss it. She had opened it rather listlessly; 
but as she went on she began to see why his request 
had been made. The book was on freedom and ini- 
tiative in the schoolroom. 

‘‘In most classrooms in elementary and in high 
schools, and even in colleges,’’ she read, ‘* boys and 
girls are seated in rows, the one back of the other, 
with little or no opportunity for communication or co- 
operation. Indeed, helping one’s neighbor has often 
been declared against the rule by teachers. ”’ 

Before her mind’s eye appeared the usual arrange- 
ment of school desks, each one screwed firmly to its 
appointed spot. She wondered if the children ever 
felt screwed down, too. Then she read alittle further: 

**The ideal school situation is one in which the 
spirit of inquiry is constantly encouraged and in which 
children are developing ideals of service by virtue of 
their activity.”’ 

She stopped readifig again and considered thought- 
fully her usual school day. She decided that her pu- 
pils had developed very little ‘‘by virtue of their ac- 
tivity,’’ because their ‘‘activity’’ was very little, too. 
Then she finished the chapter, which contained prac- 
tical suggestions for carrying out the policy of free- 
dom, and still thoughtful, laid aside the book. 

The next day she regarded her schoolroom with 
new eyes. How could she alter conditions there so 
as to make freedom possible? The room was small 
and filled with furniture. Evidently the first step 
was to get rid of that. Fortunately her chairs were 
movable and there were spare kindergarten tables in 
the basement. After consultation with the principal, 
she had the desks carried away and six of the tables 
moved in. She sent away a large doll house, and ex- 
changed her own roomy desk for a small one. A 
couple of long, narrow cupboards for materials com- 
pleted the transformation. The room now looked 
spacious and roomy. 

But this was only the first step. ‘The book sug- 
gested a free program also, with much time for un- 
directed activities. The teacher prepared a tentative 
schedule which at the time seemed revolutionary to 
her because it provided one hour a day for the chil- 
dren’s own schemes; we may add that she speedily 
found that hour insufficient and later gave them one- 
half of the whole time instead of one-fifth. 

The third thing to be done was to provide materials 
for work. And here came a great surprise. Of course 
the teacher did not expect to have all of the children 
doing the same thing at the same time. Therefore it 
occurred to her that she would not need, as usual, 
forty boxes of letters or numbers, forty peg boards, 
forty boxes of splints, or envelopes, or tablets. She 
put out from five to ten of each of these and placed 
the rest on the top shelf of her closet. This arrange- 
ment left much space for other supplies, which the 
teacher collected gradually and with care. 

She got six stout boxes (one for each kindergarten 
table) and filled them with colored crayons. She put 
out ten or twelve paint boxes, and a few spool knit- 
ters. As her room was a first grade room for chil- 
dren who had had no primary work and could not yet 
read, she had a shelf of picture books and Mother 
Goose books. 

There was a game shelf filled with lotto, conette, 
parchesi, dominoes, jack straws, tiddlelywinks, and 
other games of interest to a six-year-old. There was 
toy money. There were sliced puzzles and small jig 
saw puzzles. There was stampcraft material. There 
were odd pieces of cloth and proper sewing supplies. 
There were sand toys and toy animals, shapes in out- 
line to draw around, and three boxes of stencils. 
There was some Montessori material. There was card- 


I was the week before school opened in the fall. The 


board. There were piles of paper of all kinds, in- 
cluding colored crepe, and tissue, with little screw- 
top jars of paste beside them. ‘here were pencils, 
rulers, and scissors, and a small stamp printing out- 
fit. There were also forty sizable boxes, one for each 
child, to hold his individual supplies. 

Other materials about the room were: a crock for 
clay, a sand-table, a few tools and a work bench, a 
box of odd pieces of wood which the teacher got 
from a carpenter, and a pile of building blocks from 
the same source. In the closet were crex rugs, dust- 
ers, mops, and brooms. 

To even acasual observer it was evident that though 
there were many more kinds of supplies than before, 
the space occupied by them was less, because not 
much of any one thing was required. 

The room was now ready for the great venture. 

On Monday morning the children appeared. Some 
parents exclaimed at the changed appearance of the 
room, one mother asking caustically, ‘‘Is this a kinder- 
garten or aprimary room?’’ A few children were a 
little disappointed because they had no desks, as older 
brothers and sisters had promised or prophesied. But 
save for these incidents, nothing much happened, and 


nine o’clock found the children gathered in a big ring, - 


thereafter called the ‘‘circle,’’? which was on the first 
morning monopolized by the teacher—though shortly 
to become, in the children’s eyes, the prize place to 
‘‘entertain’’ with a poem, a play, a story, a joke, or 
a riddle. 

This morning, however, the teacher conducted af- 
fairs in the familiar manner, cheering the mournful 
ones with a little joke, asking certain bold children to 
tell about summer delights, and leading in some sing- 
ing. At the close she announced to the children that 
as they must want very much to know abou all the 
new things in school, she would ask them to look 
around first, and that when they were through, they 
might come back to the circle again and she would 
show some of the playthings and tell how to use them. 

An hour later, sightseeing and explaining over, the 
children were happily occupied, some on floor rugs 
with blocks or games, some marking on the black- 
board, others drawing or painting, others still with 
scissors and paste—and a few standing or sitting 
about. To these the teacher made suggestions but 
did not insist on occupation, feeling it better to wait 
until they felt a wish to work or play. 

Nor was the desire to ‘‘take something home’’ for- 
gotten. After the play period the teacher had a lit- 
tle Mother Goose lesson, so that the eager children 
could tell the home people that they had begun to read. 

As the weeks went on, the school day resolved itself 
into three kinds of periods: there was the ‘‘circle’’ 
every morning—sometimes twice a day after we had 
begun phonetics and word games; there were ‘‘free’’ 
periods, during which any kind of work, even ham- 
mering, could go on; and there were the group les- 
sons, as in reading, when part of the class was with 
the teacher while the rest preserved comparative quiet 
for the sake of those reciting. The children soon 
named their occupation periods‘‘ free time’’ and ‘‘ quiet 
time,’’ and realized almost at once the difference be- 
tween them and why. 

At first the teacher missed the desks. There was 
awkwardness in passing out supplies and in taking 
care of partly finished work. But after a month or 
two, these small matters of detail were adjusted and 
she missed the desks no more; she even wondered how 
she could have taught in her former way. 

Nothing happened to change her ideas as the months 
went by. Her class gained enormously in initiative. 
There was no one now who gat idle when the ‘‘free 
time’’ came. Each had some piece of unfinished work 
or a new project in mind which he undertook without 
delay when the hour arrived. 

The children did wonderful things alone. They gave 
circuses and plays, made and dressed dolls, nailed to- 
gether furniture, toys, and boxes, and did a thousand 
things which the teacher had not believed within their 
powers. 

In the spring they gave an exhibit to the parents, 
each child preparing and arranging his own work. 
‘hese individual exhibits showed convincingly that 
not only just a few children, but every child was prof- 
iting by his freedom. Parents and teachers.came trom 
near and far to view the exhibits and to exclaim 
at the variety and talents displayed. 

And how about the course of study—that bugbear 
against all experiment? That was amply covered too. 
The children brought the same keenness and zest to 
reading and writing that they had for their chosen 
occupations; so that much more than the usual ground 
was gone over. Nothing was lost. The gain was in 
power, perseverance, manual skill, ability to lead a 
group, and to create. 

And now, as September comes once more, the 
teacher begins another year, with some mistakes to 
her credit of course, and many slight changes in con- 
templation, but determined to walk the path of child 
leadership instead of teacher leadership, for she be- 
lieves more than ever in freedom and activity, and is 
certain that the evolution of her schoolroom was a 
successful experiment. 


The $5000 Prize Code of Morals for Children 


N page 41 of this issue will be found a Window 
Transparency bearing a patriotic motto taken 
from the $5000 Code of Morals for Children, 

written for the National Institution for Moral Instruc- 
tion by William J. Hutchins. ‘ 

In connection with this timely handwork, it will be 
well worth while for teachers to write on the black- 
board the section of the Code from which the motto 
was taken, for children to copy in booklets: 


The seventh law is 
THE LAW OF GOOD WORKMANSHIP 

The Good American Tries to do the Right Thing in 
the Right Way. 

The welfare of our country depends upon those who 
have learned to do in the right way the things that 
ought to be done. Therefore: se 

1. I will get the best possible education, and learn 
all I can from those who have learned to do the right 
thing in the right way. 

2. I will take an interest in my work, and will not 
be satisfied with slip-shod merely passable work. A 
wheel or a rail or a nail carelessly made may cause 
the death of hundreds. 

8. I will try to do the right thing in the right way, 
even when no one else sees or praises me. But when 
I have done my best, I will not envy those who have 
done better, or have received larger reward. Envy 
spoils the work and the worker. 


Primary Devices 
INSTRUCTIVE PLAY 


HE use of large kindergarten blocks on the floor 
fie is being introduced with great success in the 

first and second grades. Asa special privilege, 
children are given the opportunity to build from oral 
descriptions and pictures such historical places as Mt. 
Vernon, Lincoln’s log cabin home, the White House, 
fe eg _— models of submarines, torpedoes, etc.— 


PRACTICAL SEAT WORK 


It is difficult for primary children to study with the 
eyes without the accompaniment of the lips or hands. 
Repetition is very necessary in the teaching and 
studying of spelling. The old method of writing the 
same word several times has resulted in poor pen- 
manship and careless habits. Practical seat work 
with well defined results has been obtained by using 
the ‘‘ Parker Word and Number Builder.’’ (Published 
by the Primary School Supply Company, Haverhill, 
Mass.): It contains enough material in letter forms to 
enable the pupil to make either the same word several 
times or a family of words. The correct arrange- 
ment of the letters is the proof of the pupil’s knowl- 
edge and ability. Sentences may be made from the 
reading lessons, and the hardest word in the lesson 
made several times. —H. A. W. 


AIRPLANE PHONIC GAME 


I visited a schoolroom where the teacher introduced 
the ‘‘Airplane Phonic Game.’’ First, there was a 
little talk about airplanes. Each child was eager to 
tell all he knew about them. Several of the children 
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had attended a fair and had seen a wonder machine 
go whirring over their heads. One boy had a brother 
who had been in the aviation service and one little 
girl’s papa had seen overseas service as an aviator. 
All of the children had seen airplanes in the moving 
pictures, and all wanted to say something about them. 

When the teacher asked them if they would like to 
**play airplanes,’’ they promptly decided it would be 
great sport. The teacher sketched a group of air- 
planes on the board similar to the one shown in the 
sketch and placed words on them for the class to 
sound. The child who could sound a word correctly 
was said to have ‘‘flown on a trip.’’—N. K. F. 


INSPIRING PARENTS TO VISIT SCHOOL 


A progressive rural teacher assured me that she 
had found one of the best ways to get parents to visit 
her school was to write invitations to them on the 
blackboard for the pupils to copy and take home. 

She also said that she planned for the children to 
help entertain the parents at parent-teacher meetings 
by singing reciting, etc. The parents gladly came if 
their children took part, and after the children had 
entertained them, they were willing to listen to other 
things.—N. R. F. 
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Primary Methods and Helps—omtinues 


NUMBER ROD 


‘*Tell me about this arrangement of rod and balls you 
have here,’’ said a visitor to Miss F., one morning. 

‘‘This is one of my most popular number devices,”’ 
explained Miss F., as she proceeded to describe the 
rod and balls which were placed over the blackboard 
in the front of the room. 

‘“‘These two spiral wire curtain rods were secured 
from a hardware store. You see that they are fas- 
tened to hooks screwed into the casing six feet apart. 
One wire was not long enough, so I spread the little 
loops which were made for the purpose of slipping 
them over the fixture, and attached the wires end to 
end. Being spiral wires, they make a taut line. On 
this wire you will see that I have threaded forty- 
eight one-inch wooden beads, purchased from a kin- 
dergarten supply store, which are dyed in the pris- 
matic colors. 

‘*When we are learning to count by twos, we arrange 
the balls into twos of one color. The balls can 
be slipped back and forth and any combination in ad- 
dition, subtraction, multiplication, or division can be 
worked and visualized by the pupil. The only limit is 
the number of balls. However, a larger number than 
forty-eight would, I think, be cumbersome. This ap- 
paratus is out of the way, yet always at hand, and 
any child who is in doubt about any combination can 
work it out for himself.’’—L. M. F. 


LIBERTY STICKS 


A pupil whose father is a furniture dealer brought 
his teacher, Miss F., twelve yardsticks. At the ten- 
cent store Miss F. purchased a can of white paint. 
She mixed a small portion of this white paint with a 
small tube of Prussian blue paint, and another portic1 
with a tube of crimson paint. 

She painted a third of the stick at one end blue and 
2 third at the other end red, on the unmeasured side 
of the stick. When the sticks had dried thoroughly 
she gave them a second coat. After another season 
of drying she painted the middle third with successive 
coats of white. 

Her pupils call them their ‘‘liberty sticks.’’ They 
are kept in an umbrella stand at the end of the desk. 
They make the tables of threes a joy. Here is the 
four form drill in which the class use the sticks: 


(1) 1x3 (2) 8K1_— (2) 848 (4) % of 8 
(1) 6x3 (2) 3x6 (3) 18+3 (4) % of 18 
(1) 12x83 (2) 8x12 (3) 86-3 = (4) of 36 

L. M. F. 


DELIGHTFUL HANDWORK 


Handwork which illustrates stories, songs and po- 
ems is the kind that my pupils enjoy doing most. The 
children liked the poem ‘*‘Wynken, Blynken, and Nod’’ 
so well that [planned a way in which each child could 
illustrate it. From a piece of tan construction paper 
4”x7" they rounded the corners to make a Dutch shoe. 
The stars and laughing half-moon were cut from yel- 
low paper, and the nets from silver and gold tinfoil. 
From old magazines I obtained pictures of babies, and 
allowed each child to choose the three he desired for 
Wynken, Blynken, and Nod. 

The shoe was mounted on dark blue paper with the 
dolls leaning over the edge. The nets were pasted to 
their hands, and the moon and stars put in place. 
Waves, clouds, and a heavy border of white black- 
board chalk gave the desired finished look.—L. M. B 














COMBINING PAPER CUTTING AND LANGUAGE 


The little people enjoyed this device, for all chil- 
dren like to make houses. 

From pieces of construction paper they cut houses 
like the one shown. Each house was twelve inches 


wide and nine inches high. 
Here are the lessons that were written on them: 


Monday 
Let us play house to-day. 
Monday is wash day, so we must wash our clothes. 
First we shall get the tub and the wash board. 
We will wash all Mother’s aprons. 
Then we shall blue them and hang them out to dry. 


Let us play hide and seek while the clothes aredrying. 


Tuesday 
‘This is ironing day. 


Come let us run out to the yardand bringinourclothes. 


Now put the iron on the stove. 


While it is getting hot, we will wet the clothes alittle. 


Now let us iron Mother’s aprons and Baby’s dresses. 
Take all the clothes and fold them. 
We must put away the clothes. 


Wednesday 
This is our sewing day. 
Get the needles and thread. 
We must mend Baby’s dress. 
We must make a new dress for Moth 
See how our needles fly! 
What fun it is to sew! 


Thursday 
This is our calling day. 
We shall visit our friends. 
First let us put on Baby’s new dress. 
Then away we go in our automobile. 
We shall visit Aunt Alice. 
She will give us a cup of milk and some cookies. 
She will let us play with her dolls. 
What fun we shall have! 


Friday 
This is the day to clean our house. 
We shall sweep the house with our little brooms. 
Then we must dust the chairs and tables. 
The floor must be scrubbed, too. 
What a busy day this is! 


Saturday 
This is baking day. 
We must bake bread and cake and pies. 
We shall make some brown bread for Mother. 
Baby will like a pink cake. 
Father will like an apple pie. 
Baking is the most fun of all! 


Sunday 
This is the day to go to church. 
We will start in good season. 
We will go to Sunday school. 
We will have a nice walk in the afternoon. 


E. D. W. 


LUBRICATING THE RUNNING GEAR 

A teacher had occasion to visit the depot yards one 
day, and as she watched the engineers with their oil- 
cans busily going over their engines, and the train- 
men with oil, waste, and hammers carefully tapping 
at the wheels and couplings to put the train in perfect 
order soit might run smoothly and safely, she thought, 
‘*How much like a train of cars school work is, and 
how important it is that:the running gear should be 
put and kept in order!”’ 

Here are some of the items she jotted down in her 
note-book, as things which the *‘ teacher-engineer-con- 
ductor’’ might consider with profit in lubricating the 
running gear of her schoolroom: 

1. Are the children comfortable in their seats and 
at their desks? Are little Bobbie's feet dangling from 
a seat too high for him? Is big Georgecurled up ina 
seat too small for him? Is Anna with her weak eyes 
sitting in aseat too far back to see what is written on 
the front board without straining her eyes? 

2. Is the temperature of the room right? 

8. Are the shades adjusted so that the light is dis- 
tributed to the greatest possible advantage? 

4, Are the pencils neatly sharpened for the work of 
the day? 

5. Are the ink-wells filled and the pens in good order? 

6. Are the writing and drawing papers laid out for 
distribution? ‘The weaving mats, paste, and folding 
papers? 

7. Are the supplementary reading books and the 
reading cards in good order? (Nothing is more dis- 
turbing in the midst of a well-ordered reading lesson 
than to have a child say, when called upon to read, 
‘“‘This isn’t my book,’’ and display a torn and soiled 
page.) 

8. Are the desks (your own, as well) neatly dusted 
and ‘‘tidied’’? 

9. Is the blackboard clean and ready for use? The 
blackboard work neatly put on? 

10. Are all the colors in paint and crayola boxes? 

11. Are there ready pins, cotton, and bandages ir 
case of accident?—M. M. G. 
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THE SURLY GUEST 
NE day a man named John Randolph, of Roan- 
O oke, Virginia, set out on horseback to ride to a 
town that was many miles from hishome. The 
road was strange to him, and he traveled very slowly. 

When night came on he stopped at a pleasant road- 
side inn and asked for lodging. The innkeeper wel- 
comed him kindly. He had often heard of the great 
John Randolph, and therefore he did all that he could 
to entertain him well. 

A fine supper was prepared, and the innkeeper him- 
self waited upon his guest. John Randolph ate in si- 
lence. The innkeeper spoke of the weather, of the 
roads, of the crops, and of politics. But his surly 
guest said scarcely a word. 

In the morning a good breakfast was served, and 
then Mr. Randolph made ready to start on his journey. 
He called for his bill and paid it. His horse was led 
to the door, and a servant helped him to mount it. 

As he was starting away, the friendly innkeeper said, 
‘Which way will yoy travel, Mr. Randolph?’’ 

Mr. Randolph looked at him in no gentle way, and 
answered, ‘‘Sir!’’ 

‘‘T only asked which way you intend to travel,’’ said 
the man. 

‘“‘Oh! Have I paid you my bill?”’ 

*“Yes, sir.’’ 

‘Do I owe you anything more?’’ 

**No, sir.”’ 

‘*Then I intend to travel the way I wish to go; do 
you understand’?’’ 

He turned his horse and rode away. He had not 
gone farther than to the end of the innkeeper’s field, 
when to his surprise he found that the road forked. 
He did not know whether he should take the right- 
hand fork or the left-hand. 

He paused for a while. There was no signboard to 
help him. He looked back and saw the innkeeper still 
standing by the door. He called to him: 

‘*My friend, which of these roads will I travel to go 
to Lynechburg?’”’ 

‘“*‘Mr. Randolph,’’ answered the innkeeper, ‘‘ You 
have paid your bill and don’t owe mea cent. Travel 
the way you wish to go. Good-by!’’ 

As bad luck would have it, Mr. Randolph took the 
wrong road. He went far out of his way and lost 
much time, all on account of his surliness.—F'rom 
“Fifty #amous People,” by James Baldwin. ’ 

_ANT BATTLES 

Some species of ants are fierce warriors, and often 
engage in terrific battles. No one knows what causes 
these battles; whether it is robbery of stored food, 
taking of slaves, or infringement of territorial rights. 
But once the battle is started, it goes on furiously 
until there is no question which side is the winner. 

The battles are fought by hand-to-hand conflict, and 
as the pre-gunpowder battles in our own history were 
most deadly, so are these ant battles, which stop 
only when there are no more soldiers left to fight. 
The weapons of the ant warrior are always strong 
jaws, and in some species, a venomous sting. Our 
common species have the power of forcibly ejecting 
on their foes the very irritating formic acid. 

The most skilled fighters among the species of ants 
march to battle in a solid column; and when once 
there the melee resolves itself into a series of duels. 
Two enemies, approaching each other, rear on their 
hind legs, throw acid on each other, and then close in 
deadly combat, each trying to cut the other in two. 
It is a trial of strength, and woe to the weaker sol- 
dier, for ‘‘no quarter to prisoners’’ is one of the laws 
of ant wars, and death comes swiftly and surely to 
the stranger within the gates of an ant republic. 

As night falls upon the battlefield there is a retreat 
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of the soldiers to their respective cities, but morning 
finds them at their posts again with valor undimin- 
ished. The carnage of these battles is terrible to be- 
hold. The field is strewn with the remains of the 
dead and dying. Two enemies are often found clinched 
in deadly embrace. The ant is the bulldog of the in- 
sect world! When she once gets hold she never lets 
go; though she may be torn in two, her jaws will not 
relax. Many an ant victor wears involuntarily all her 
life, as a trophy of her prowess, the head of her van- 
quished enemy firmly fixed by its jaws to her leg.— 
Selected from ‘‘Ways of the Six-footed,’’ by Anna 
Botsford Comstock. 


A DAY IN PARAGUAY 


The customary hour of rising in Paraguay is de- 
cidedly early. The city is awake and astir on the 
streets by five o’clock; at six the public schools are 
in session. School is closed for the day at eleven. 
Then breakfast is taken—the only previous repast 
having been an early cup of coffee and a roll—and at 
midday, just as the sun is beginning to beat down 
hotly on the pavements, the population retires from 
sight. 

You might better endeavor to transact business at 
two o’clock in the morning in Paraguay than at that 
hour during the day. This little space of burning sun 
is sacred to slumber. It is a most sensible custom. 
One dodges the heat, and it slips by unthought of. 
There is not a case of sunstroke on record. 

And so, partly because they run away from the heat 
instead of fighting it with ices and cooling drinks, 
and also perhaps because they never have to battle 
with the question, ‘‘Is this day hot enough for you?’’ 
each Paraguayan emerges from his siesta cool and 
smiling at four or five of the afternoon, and takes up 
the burden of his business, which is not a very heavy 
_, anyway.—Retold from ‘‘Strange Lands Near 

ome.”’ 


A HARD-EARNED LESSON 


There was a curious table custom at one time in 
England of which we are told by an old-time writer. 
Invited out to a meal in a fashionable house, he was 
served with tea, which he did not like but which he 
drank hastily to get rid of. The maid kept filling up 
his cup, and as he did not know the polite way of stop- 
ping her, he kept on drinking. After a while, when 
he had nearly drowned himself with tea, he saw one 
of the guests lay his spoon across his cup as a signal 
that no more was wanted. He hastened, with great 
relief, to do the same, thinking that he had paid well 
for his education.—Selected from ‘‘Home Life in All 
Lands,’’ by Charles Morris. 


GRANDADDY-LONG-LEGS 


In September you will find these queer long-legged 
spiders in every field and fence corner. They spin no 
webs to live in or to help them in catching prey, yet 
they are really spiders just the same. Their long 
legs, which make them look as if they were walking 
on stilts, enable them to travel so far and so rapidly 
that there is little danger of their not getting all they 
can eat, although they like to have homes and stay 
near them as well as any of us. 

It is interesting to watch one pounce on his prey 
much as a cat does on a mouse. The prey is not held 
by his long legs, but in the hand-like palpi or lips. 
Grandaddy does not catch very large game, for the 
reason that his long legs are not fitted for holding 
prey, and his ‘‘palpi hands’’ are too small to grasp 
anything large. 

We children used to catch a grandaddy, hold him up 
and then say, ‘‘Grandaddy, grandaddy, tell me where 











the cows are.’’ Of course he was supposed to poirt 
one of his legs in the right direction. As we gener- 
ally knew where the cows were apt to be, it was no 
wonder that we saw to it that he pointed the right 
way. In his efforts to get free he often pointed in 
so many directions that of course he had to point to- 
ward the cows, if there were any. 

Perhaps you call him ‘‘grandfather graybeard,”’’ or 
‘“‘harvest man,’’ or just ‘‘daddy-long legs.’’ ‘‘Har- 
vest man’’ is not a bad name for him, as it is in the 
harvest time that he is most numerous. He certainly 
does a man’s work by saving our harvests from the 
millions of aphids that are so liable to do damage to 
them.—Retold from ‘‘Knowing Insects through Sto- 
ries,’’ by Floyd Bralliar. 


THE PIGEON THAT SAVED A BATTALION 


One of the greatest heroes of the recent war was a 
carrier pigeon, whose name is Cher Ami (meaning 
*‘dear friend’’). 

Cher Ami was a member of Pigeon Company No. 1, 
and when Whittlesey’s battalion went into the Ar- 
gonne Forest, he was sent with the fighting men. In 
the confusion of the struggle that followed, this bat- 
talion became separated from the rest of the com- 
mand, and no one knew for a long time what had be- 
come of the ‘‘lost battalion,’’ as it was called. Nearly 
every one thought that it must have been entirely 
wiped out. Then Cher Ami came into headquarters. 
He was very much exhausted when he hopped into the 
coop. His legs were shattered, and there was a scar 
across his breast where a German bullet had grazed 
him. But hanging from the stump of his leg was the 
precious message telling exactly where the lost bat- 
talion was. A relief force was at once organized 
and sent to the rescue of the men. 

When General Pershing heard of Cher Ami’s heroic 
act, he came and stroked his neck and ordered that 
he have exclusive accommodations and unlimited ra- 
tions. Thus this war veteran traveled home in state 
in the captain’s own quarters on the transport Ohioan. 
And there is a recommendation at Washington, signed 
by the chief of the Signal Corps, that Cher Ami, of 
Pigeon Company No. 1, be awarded the Distinguished 
Service Cross for ‘‘yalorous service far in excess of the 
ordinary call of duty.”’ 


DO YOU ‘“‘LIMP*’? 


There is an old Buddhist legend that tells of a cer- 
tain beautiful royal horse that was found to be lame. 
He had a most curious and awkward motion in one of 
his legs. 

When King Sama, the owner of the horse, heard of 
this lameness, he sent skilled horse-surgeons to the 
royal stables to examine the animal and report. They 
reported that the horse was sound in wind and limb. 
He was not truly lame, but he limped. They could 
not tell why. 

Then King Sama despatched a sage to the stables. 
The wise man returned and said: 

‘*Sir, | have discovered why your hofse limps. ’’ 

““Why?”’ 

‘*He has a companion who limps.’’ 

*“*Who is that?’’ ~° 

“‘His groom, who walks lame. The horse has imi- 
tated him.’’ 

“Get another groom,”’ said the king. 

This was done, and it was not long before the horse 
walked fair and straight and evenly. 

Now, whenever [ notice a boy whose speech is coarse 
and whose bearing is unmanly and who has caught 
these poor tricks of manner from his so-called friends, 
I say to myself, ‘‘He limps, and I know why he 
limps.’’—Told by F. J. Gould, in ‘‘Worth While 
People.’’ 
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Stories and Rhymes for Teaching “Health Habits” 


stories and rhymes which I originated. My 

county superintendent and the patrons of my 
school were delighted with the results attained, and 
I can heartily recommend this method of interesting 
little people in forming good health habits. 

The stories were read to the children and the poems 
committed to memory. 

Written tests, based on the information gathered 
from the stories and from class discussions, which 
were quite animated, were given frequently. The 
questions sometimes took these forms: Paul has had 
a very bad cold. He cured it himself. How did he 
do it? Harold is getting round-shouldered. How can 
he help himself to grow straight? Ruth went tosleep 
in school to-day. Why was she so sleepy? The 
children answered the questions with little stories. 

We also worked out an illustrated chart. The chart 
was made of heavy brown paper, put together with 
paper fasteners, and illustrated with magazine covers 
and advertising pictures. The children brought in 
pictures and chose a picture to illustrate each good 
health habit. 

Each child also made a ‘‘Good Health Book.’’ This 
book was similar to the chart, but the pictures in it 
were smaller than those of the chart. 

One day each child ‘‘played doctor,’’ and wrote of 
an imaginary visit to a little girl afflicted with ty- 
phoid. In each case the doctor told the mother to clean 
up the house and yard, to be sure the milk and water 
were pure, and to get rid of the flies. Every child 
found some cause for the disease. And these children 
are only average third graders! 

The rhymes, or a part of them, were dramatized by 
the children and we acted them before the Township 
Association. Little Jack Horner, Boy Blue, Curly 
Locks, Crooked Man, and others took their parts as 
the children recited the rhymes. 


THE CROOKED MAN 


George was getting round-shouldered. His mother 
tried to get him to straighten himself, but George 
thought it didn’t make any difference whether he 
stood straight or not. He would say, ‘‘Oh, I'll be 
straight when I’m a man, I’1] straighten up then, 
Mother. It’s so hard for a boy to remember.’’ 

George didn’t lcok fine and manly at all. He slid 
down in his chair, and he slumped when he walked. 

One day a man went by the house. He was bent 
and crooked. George laughed, but his mother looked 
serious. 

“ George,’’ she said, ‘‘do you know why that man 
is so bent? Can you think of any reason?’’ 

Finally George said, ‘‘ Mother, is that what happens 
when we don’t stand or sit straight?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Mother. ‘‘When you are growing, your 
bones grow the shape you make them. [| knew this 
man when he was aboy. We were in school together, 
and he would never try to stand or sit as he should. 
Our teacher talked to him quite seriously about it.”’ 

‘*Why, Mother, he must be much older than you,’’ 
said George, looking at his pretty, straight, young 
looking mother. 

‘*No,’’ answered his mother; ‘‘in fact, he is quite 
a year younger than I.’’ 

George was very thoughtful. ‘‘Mother,’’ he said, 
‘IT see now. You must always tell me when I get 
careless. ’’ 

Mother smiled, for she knew that at last George 
was in earnest. 

And he was. That was six months ago. George 
just went past my house walking as straight as any 
soldier. And such a fine looking lad as he is! 


Ls year I taught hygiene by means of little 


Questions 

What would have happened had George not straight- 
ened himself in time? 

Do you think a bent man is as healthy as a straight 
one? » 
Remember: when you slump and crowd down in 
your seat, you are mistreating all of your body— 
stomach, heart, lungs, intestines, and all. 


THERE WAS A CROOKED MAN 


There was a crooked man, 
He walked a crooked mile; 

The poor man couldn’t straighten up 
He was crooked all the whil 


The reason he was crooked 
Was because, when he was small, 
He wouldn’t try to stand up straight 
Or sit up straight, at all. 


And now that he’s a grown man, 
He wishes he had spent 

More time in growing straight and fine 
So he would not be bent. 


LOUISE’S SECRET 


Louise went to bed at eight o’clock, so she could 
get up at six o’clock. You see, Louise helped her 
busy mother before going to school. 


BY MINNIE W. R. ADAMS 


There were many things she couid do; she could 
wash dishes and make beds; she could run the sweeper 
and dust. She was cheerful and willing and proud to 
be mother’s helper. 

She started to school at half-past eight. One day 
her teacher asked her why she always seemed so 
bright and fresh. Louise answered, ‘‘Why, I just 
feel so good all of the time.’’ 

Miss Brown asked her if she slept with her windows 
open, and Louise answered, ‘‘ Of course! I couldn’t 
sleep if they were closed, I’m so used to fresh air.’’ 
Then Miss Brown found that Louise always went to 
bed at eight o’clock. Soshe said, ‘‘Now, boys and 
girls, you have often said you wished you could do 
your work as easily and as well as Louise. I have 
found her secret.”’ 

Who can tell the secret? 


DICKERY, DICKERY, DOCK 


Dickery, dickery, dock! 
Louise looked at the clock. 
The clock struck eight 

As sure as fate! 
Dickery, dickery, dock! 


Dickery, dickery, dock! 
Louise smiled at the clock. 
**You let me know the time,’’ she said, 
**When little girls should be in bed;’’ 
Dickery, dickery, dock! 


EARLY TO BED AND EARLY TO RISE 


Early to bed and early to rise 
Makes pretty red cheeks 

And bright shining eyes; 

For when we’re asleep 
Nature is doing her best 

To make us grow strong 
While we get a good rest. 
HOW JACKIE GOT WELL 

Little Jackie Cole had been sick a long time. He 
did not seem to get strong. He coughed and coughed. 

One day big Dr. Bobs, who had taken care of Jack 
for a long time, came toseehim. Jack always bright- 
ened up when he came, for he always had something 
interesting for him to do or something funny to tell 
him. This day he said, ‘‘Jack, what do you say to 
moving out to the porch?’’ Jack shivered, but he 
smiled as he said, ‘‘Why, Dr. Bobs, I cannot keep 
warm now; you’ll freeze me out there.’’ Dr. Bobs 
laughed and said, ‘‘I know, Sonny Boy, that you can’t 
keep warm in here, but listen to me: you need fresh 
air. Fresh air will make good, rich red blood. Red 
blood will make you warm, and, Jackie, it is going to 
make you well. Trust Mother and Daddy and me to 
keep you warm.’’ 

** All right,’’ said Jack, ‘‘I'll do anything you say. 
I want to get well as soon as I can, for it will be 
summer pretty soon, and I can’t lie in bed then.’’ 

So Jack’s father screened in the back porch. They 
put up heavy canvas curtains to keep out the rain 
and to protect Jack when the wind blew too strongly. 

Jack was wrapped in a big woolly gown with a cap 
fastened to it. He even had mittens sewed on his 
sleeves. The gown was closed at the bottom, and it 
was big enough for Jackie to move his feet and legs. 
A hot soapstone kept the bed warm. And all around 
Jack was the pure, healthful air. 

Before long he coughed less. Soon he could sit up 
in a big chair. He never complained of the cold. 

Jack is well now. He just went running by my 
window. He is sturdy and full of life. His cheeks 
are rosy and his eyes are bright. But he still sleeps 
on the porch. ‘‘No stuffy houses for me and no 
more colds.’’ 

Dr. Bobs made a little rhyme about him; here it is: 


LITTLE JACK COLE 


Little Jack Cole 
Was a merry little soul, 
And a healthy little lad was he. 
He slept all night 
On the sleeping porch— 
Oh, soundly all night slept he; 
He laughed at the cold, 
And he laughed at the snow, 
And he laughed when the winds blew high; 
He sany, ‘‘Fresh air makes me strong, 
So I never take cold, 
What a happy little boy am I!”’ 


Questions 

What cured Jack? 

What keeps him well? 

Why does he not feel cold on the porch? 

How can you have fresh air at night? 

Who does better work at school, a child who has a 
long sleep in the fresh air or one who sleeps ina 
stuffy room? 

Why do some boys and girls feel drowsy in the 
morning? 


A RICH LITTLE POOR BOY 


Boy Blue’s mother couldn’t afford a sleeping porch 
for her little boy. But she knew that fresh air was 
good for him, so she taught him to keep his windows 
wide open at night. 

He was up early every morning. He carried papers 
before school. He had a horn he blew to let people 
know that the paper had come. Every one loved him, 
for he was sweet and clean and healthy looking. He 
always had a smile for every one. 

At one house where he took a paper there was a 
sick boy. He was cross and peevish. Boy Blue felt 
sorry for him. 

One day he came home and said, ‘‘ Mother, I believe 
if Harold would have his windows open he would feel 
better. I feel sorry for him. Really, Mother, I feel 
richer than he is.”’ 


Questions 

Was not Boy Blue right? 

Why did he feel rich? 

Why was he merry and smiling? 

Do you suppose he did good work in school? Why 
do you think so? 


LITTLE BOY BLUE 


Little Boy Blue, come blow your horn, 
You’re up so early this fine, bright morn. 
**Yes,’’ said Buy Blue, ‘‘for I sleep all night, 
And so in the morning I’m fresh and bright. 
I throw my windows wide open, you see, 

So there is plenty of fresh air for me; 

For Mother says that fresh air at night 

Will keep me well and feeling right.’’ 


HOW MARY CURED HER COLD 


One day a girl came to school with a very bad cold. 
She was very careless. She did not use her handker- 
chief when she coughed or sneezed. Several of the 
children caught the cold. Mary was one of them. 

Mary went home and said, “ Mother, I want to wash 
out my head and gargle my throat with your antisep- 
tic solution. I’ve caught a cold!’’ Then she tore up 
some old pieces of muslin for handkerchiefs. She 
used these and burned them. 

She wrapped herself up warmly and went to bed in 
a room with the windows open. She slept alone. In 
the morning Mary used the antiseptic wash again. 
As it was Saturday, she decided she would stay out- 
of-doors in the fresh air and warm sunlight. She 
breathed deeply. 

By night Mary had no sign of a cold. 

The other children did not catch Mary’s cold. 

Mary changed her bed linen and hung out her covers 
to air. She said she wanted to be sure no germs 
were around. 

Don’t you think Mary is a sensible little girl? 


MARY AND HER COLD 


Mary caught a little cold 
Which settled in her head; 

But she was very careful 
And did not let it spread. 

She sneezed into her handkerchief, 
She coughed into it, too. 

She breathed fresh air into her lungs— 
Oh, she knew just what to do! 

So Mary stopped the little cold 
Which started in her head, 

And no one caught it from her 
And had to go to bed. 


HOW RUTH’S FATHER HELPED 


Ruth’s father runs a dairy. Do you know what a 
dairy is? It is a farm where the owners raise cows 
and sell milk. Sometimes they make butter and 
cheese, too. 

2uth’s father is very careful to have his cows and 
stables clean and sweet. He says he must sell clean, 
pure milk, so there will be no little sick children. 
He is very good and honest. 

Ruth often goes to the stables with him. She likes 
to watch the men in their clean white suits. She 
helps her father wheel the milk to the clean milk 
house. Here it is put into clean shining bottles. 
They are scalded every day, so no germs stay in them. 
The milk is strained through clean white cotton. 
Then it is packed in crates of ice and put into the big 
automobile wagon, and is delivered fresh and cool at 
the houses. 

Sometimes Ruth goes with her father. They look 
nice in the big white car. They both wear white. 
Ruth leaves the milk bottles. She rings the door 
bell every time so the customer will know that the 
milk is there and put it on ice. 

Her father will not allow the milk to stand in the 
sun. He is so careful about it that his customers call 
him ‘‘Dr. Milkman.’’ All those who know about him 
say he does as much good in the world as a doctor. 

Do you know the reason they say so? 
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WHERE ARE YOU GOING? 


‘*Where are you going, my pretty maid?’’ 

‘**I’m going a-milking, sir,’’ she said. 

‘*Are your stables clean?’’ asked the man at her side. 

**Oh, yes, sir, they are,’’ the maiden replied; 

‘*For milk must be kept as clean as can be, 

So ’twill not spread sickness around, you see.”’ 
BATH TIME 

I have some little friends who make a regular game 
of bathing. They get all ready for their bath and 
they put on their bathrobes; then they march around 
and sing. 

The one who is at the bathroom door when they 
sing the last word of the song goes in for the bath. 
Then the others start over again. 

These children’s mother has taught them to be clean 
and dainty, and they have grown to love their bath. 
There are four of them, and they think it is great 
fun to see who will be first and last at the tub. No 
one ever gets cross, 

Here is the jolly little song they sing: 

Rub-a-dub, dub, 
Get into the tub, 

"lis time for your bedtime bath; 
It makes us feel clean, 
it makes us feel good, 

So good that it makes us laugh. 
So rub-a-dub-dub, 
Hurrah for the tub! 

Hurrah for the water, too! 
Hurrah for the soap! 
Hurrah for the splash, 

For it makes us feel like new! 

BABY AND THE FLY 

One day Baby Bye was standing at the window, 
looking out into the yard. She heard something buzz- 
ing, but she could not understand what it was nor 
where it was. Sometimes it seemed to be right over 
her head. Sometimes it seemed to be far away. 
Baby-Bye was puzzled. You see, she was a very lit- 
tle girl. 

Pretty soon Dick came into the room. He noticed 
her puzzled ~_ and asked, “What is it, Baby- Bye?” 
Baby answered, ‘‘ Funny old noise; Brother find it.’ 
Dick listened and then said, ‘Here it is, Baby Bye. 
It’s a fly. We must kill him.”? Baby said, ‘‘No, no! 
Naughty Dickie.’’ 

Then Brother told her what dirty little things flies 
are. Heexplained how they had bad germs on their 
hairy legs and feet. He said they walked on our 
food with their dirty feet, and that when people ate 
the food they got sick. 

Then Baby said, ‘*‘ Dirty old fly! Brother will kill 
you. You must not make people sick.’’ 

Brother told her, too, how one fly laid so many eggs 
that it would raise very many more flies if they let it 
live. 

Then Dick got the fly swatter. 
last of that noisy, dirty fly. 

BABY-BYE 
Baby-Bye, here’s a fly! 
We must swat him, you and I; 

For he’s a filthy, dirty scamp, 

And on our food he likes to camp. 
He’ll leave germs spread out so thick 
‘hey will make poor Baby sick. 


HOW TO HAVE PRETTY HAIR 


We have the dearest little neighbor girl. Her real 
name is Mary Ann, but nearly everyone calls her 
either ‘‘Sunshine’’ or ‘‘Curly Locks.’’ If you could 
see her you would know the reason. She has the 
prettiest, softest curls, all yellow and shining. They 
always look bright and clean. 

She never cries when her mother brushes and combs 
her hair, and she just laughs and squeals when it is 
washed. 

Her little sister has straight hair, but it is just as 
pretty as Mary Ann’s. Itisshiny and soft and brown. 

One day I said, ‘‘Curly Locks, where did you and 
Julia get such pretty hair?’’ Curly Locks looked at 
me a moment in wonder and then smiled one of her 
sunshine smiles, She answered, ‘‘ Everyone has hair, 
you know, but our mother keeps ours clean and pretty. 
But next ‘year mother says | may begin to help care 
for mine myself.’ 

I think Curly Locks answered pretty wisely, don’t 
you? Anyone can have pretty hair who cares for it. 
Wise little girl! 


And that was the 


CURLY LOCKS 

Curly Locks, Curly Locks, what makes your tresses 
shine? : ; 

I’d like to have such pretty hair, such shiny hair as 
thine? 

“Oh, oh,’* said Curly Locks, ‘‘that’s as easy as can be! 

If you wash it well, and brush it, too, quite soon a 
change you’ll see.’’ 


WHAT UNCLE DICK TOLD JOHN 


John is always smiling or whistling. You would 
like his smile, it is so merry. 
best of it, he has the whitest, cleanest teeth! 
look just like pearls. 


But that is not the 
They 


One day I asked John if he ever had the toothache, 
“No, sir,’’ he said; ‘‘and I never intend to have it.’ 

‘Why, John,’’ I said, ‘**how are you going to keep 
from it?”’ 

**Well,’’ said John, ‘‘my uncle ‘is a dentist, and 
when I was a little boy, he told me one day about a 
big boy. He had come to him with such bad teeth. 
He had never cared for them at all. His teeth ached 
and he was sick. Uncle Dick said he would have 
been good looking if he had had good teeth. He was 
vo: A twenty years old, but he didn’t have one good 
tooth. 

**Uncle Dick said, ‘Now, John, I want you to begin 
to-night to use a toothbrush, and use it twicea day.’ 
He taught me how to brush up and down and across 
my teeth. He also taught me to brush behind them. 
Oh, brushing my teeth like this always makes me 
feel so clean and good! 

**Uncle Dick said that if everyone loved to brush 
his teeth as well as I do, the dentists would have 
very little to do. He looks over my teeth twice a 
year but he has never found any decay. He says 
that clean teeth do not decay. He told me, too, that 
when the teeth are injured, they cannot repair them- 
selves as other parts of the body do. So he says that 
J must be careful to keep mine in a healthy condition. 

**Don’t you think I am a lucky boy to have an uncle 
who is a dentist, so he can tell meall these things?”’ 

And John went down the street, whistling a merry 
tune. 


Questions 
Why could John be sure he would never have the 
toothache? 
Why were people always so glad to see John? 
How often should we brush our teeth? 
Will bad teeth make us sick? 
How should we brush our teeth? 
TO MARKET, ''O MARKET 
To market, to market, 
A toothbrush to buy, 
Home again, home again, 
Mother and I. 
For I must take care of my teeth while I’m small, 
And then I will never have toothache at all. 
I’}l brush them at morning, 
I’ll brush them at night, 
’T will keep my teeth clean, 
And make my smiles bright. 


WHAT ROBERT LEARNED 


Robert is my neighbor. He is a fine little lad of 
ten years. He has beautiful, clear, steady brown 
eyes. His brother who is older has weak eyes. He 
blinks at the light, and he has hard work to get his 
lessons in school. 

One day I was talking to Robert. I said it was a 
shame that Tom had so much trouble with his eyes, 
and had to wear glasses. ‘‘Yes,’’ said Robert, ‘‘we 
are all sorry, and Tom sees his mistake now. I’ve 
learned a lesson from him. Why, Tom always read in 
bed before he had to wear glasses. And he would 
read in the sunlight, and with the light shining right 
in his face. Mother talked to hima great deal, but 
it did no good. He sees now, and is careful. But he 
must wear colored glasses for many months yet. 
I've learned a lesson from him, and my eyes are good 
and strong. I intend to keep them so.”’ 


THERE WAS A BOY IN OUR TOWN 


There was a boy in our town, 
And he was very wise, 
He always took the best of care 
Of his pretty big brown eyes. 
He did not read while lying down, 
Nor while he faced the light, 
And so his eyes were fine and strong, 
And beautiful and bright. 
THE TWINS 

They were twins, and their real names were John 
and Elizabeth. At first they were called Jack and 
Betty. But when they moved into the country, Father 
and Mother called them Jack and Jill. I'll tell you 
why. 

The family lived in a pretty little white house on 
the side of ahill. Trees and flowers and grass grew 
all around the house. Father had made a,deep well up 
on the top of the hill. He said that deep water was 
pure. And he knew that if he had his well high, no 
bad germs would be drained into it. 

The children carried the water. They loved to go 
up the hill for it. One day they came down laughing 
and said that they were just like Jack and Jill in the 
nursery rhyme book, only they didn’t fall down. 

So Father and Mother fell into the habit of calling 
them Jack and Jill. 


JACK AND JILL 


Jack and Jill, come climb the hill 

For a pail of water pure; 
The well up there is very deep, 

And the water is safe, I’m sure. 
But water from wells that are shallow and low 
Are apt to be filled with disease germs, you know. 
‘**All right,’’ said Jack. ‘‘All right,’’ said Jill, 
And away they climbed to the top of the hill. 
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WHEN EDITH VISITED AUNT NELL 


Edith has been on a visit to her favorite aunt. This 
pn always lets Edith help her, and Edith loves to 

0 so. 

Aunt Nell let her wash dishes for her. Edith took 
a big pan of hot, soapy water and carefully washed 
each piece. Of course, she had first wiped the food 
from the dishes with soft paper. After she had washe: 
them in soapy water she scalded them in boiling hot 
water, letting it drain away. While the dishes were 
still hot she dried them on a clean towel. They 
were so hot they dried easily, and they shone brightly ! 

Edith washed and scalded the cooking dishes, too. 
After all was done she got clean water and washed 
ng rinsed the dish-cloth and towels and hung them 
to dry. 

Edith said Aunt Nell’s way was just fun. Aunt 
Nell said the hot water not only made the dishes 
pa but it made sure there were no little germs on 
them. 


PETER, PETER, PUMPKIN EATER 


Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater, 

Was very neat but his wife was neater; a 

She scalded the dishes used in eating and cooking, 

For she could not be sure they were clean just by 
looking. 

She said disease germs were so many and small, 

They could never be seen on things at all, 

So they must be killed before dishes were clean- 

These wee little germs which would not be seen; 

So she used plenty of soap, and hot water, too; 

I think she was careful and wise, don’t you? 


MORE ABOUT EDITH’S VISIT TO AUNT NELL 


Aunt Nell taught Edith how to dust. Every day 
Aunt Nell took a clean dust cloth and put a few 
drops of oil on it. It was then rolled up tight so that 
the oil would penetrate all through it, and hung out 
to air so that the oil would dry a little, and the cloth 
would not be too greasy. 

Then Edith would go carefully over the woodwork 
and the furniture with the cloth. Every few minutes 
she would step out on the porch and shake the dust 
from the cloth. 

Edith was a curious little girl; she was always mak- 
ing up rhy mes. Here is one that she made up. She 
would sing it to a little tune of her own as she dusted. 
Suppose you learn it and do as Edith did. Hereis the 
rhyme: 

GOOSEY, GOOSEY, GANDER 
Goosey, Goosey, Gander, 

Where shall I wander? 
Upstairs and downstairs, 

In every single chamber; 
Make each room so very clean 
That not a speck of dust be seen; 


We must keep all germs away 
So sickness will not come our way. 


JACK AND HIS MOTHER 


Little Jack Horner is the son of a poor woman. 
His father is dead and his mother has to be very care- 
ful to make their little bit of money do. Jack helps 
by delivering groceries and running errands when he 
is not in school. But his mother insists that he stay 
in school to have a good education and after a 
while do something worth while. Jack sees that this 
is the better plan and he studies hard at school. 

They can have only the plainest of food, but Mrs. 
Horner is a good cook. They have healthy appetites 
and everything tastes good. 

One day Jack looked up from his bow] of rice and 
said, ‘‘Mother, after all it’s a good thing we have to 
eat plain food. We are never sick. Jimmy Brown is 
always bragging about his mother’s cakes and pud- 
dings and pies, but I notice he doesn’t brag any about 
his headaches.’’ Mother smiled. She was happy tc 
know that her Jack was contented. 

But, after all, what good would pouting do? Jack 
says he has so much to make him happy that he has 
no time to pout. 

Here is a little rhyme his Aunt Grace wrote about 
him: 


LITTLE JACK HORNER 


Little Jack Horner sat in a corner, 
Eating a bowl of rice; 

There was good rich milk all over it, 
And oh, but it was nice! 

Jack Horner said, ‘‘The rice is fine, 
And better for me than pie, 

My mother knows what is good for me, 
Oh, what a wise mother have I!’’ 


I DON’T DRINK COFFEE 


One, two, three, 

I don't drink coffee, 

I don’t drink tea. 

One, two, three; 

For water, milk, and cocoa 
Are better for me. 

One, two, three, 

I don’t drink coffee, 

I don’t drink tea. 
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Little Plays for the Schoolroom 


Why They Joined 


By Jennie B. Lytle 


AUTHOR'S NOTE: This little play is the work 
of seventh grade English classes. During the year 
we have made much of the point that it is each pu- 
pil’s patriotic duty to make himself ‘intoa good cit- 
izen, and when we were unable to find a satisfac- 
tory' play we decided to write one around this theme. 
The Uncle Sam poster with the accusing finger fur- 
nished the germ idea. This was talked over with 
the classes and for several days furnished the sub- 
ject for much conversation ‘‘between bells.”” Then, 
one day in aclass period, we began to build an out- 
line, When a sufficient beginning had been made 
two pupils were chosen to “‘play it.’’ The dialogue 
was, of course, improvised by the players and was 
criti¢ized and elaborated by the listening class. One 
scene was thus worked out by the division origina- 
ting the idea, and that evening each pupil wrote the 
scene. Next day these papers were read in class 
and criticized, the best portions being chosen to be 
pieced together for. the final product, Considerable 
scheduled exercise in composition was covered dur- 
ing this process, such as punctuation, synonyms, 
sentence structure, and the like. If some slang has 
been allowed to remain, it is because, as one pupil 
said, “It may not be correct but boys do talk that 
way, and we want it tosound natural,”’ 

By this time the three sections of the class had 
been able to complete the outline, and each selected 
a portion fer its particular task, proceeding in the 
same manner as for the first scene. These scenes 
when completed were joined together. Then each 
section of the class “‘tried out’’ various individuals 
onthe different characters and selected the best 
actors to present the play. 


CHARACTERS 
Tom Miss Conservation 
Mary Members of the Will- 
Dick (UncleSam) _ ing Service Society 


ACT I 
Scene: A living room. Mary is writ- 
hg at table. Enter ‘’om; hurls book 
in corner and throws himself into chair. 
Tom—lIf that's not just my luck! 
Mary—What’s the matter, Tom? What 
made you so late? 


‘Ttom—What’s the matter! You might 


know that old teacher kept me in again! | 


What do I care when Magellan discov- 
ered America or Columbus sailed around 
the world! 

Mary (giggling)—Did she excuse you 
when you learned that, Tom? 

Tom—Oh, well, you know what I mean! 
Then dad said I had to stay in and get 
this grammar and then go to bed. Gee, 
he was cross! 

Mary—He wanted you to dig the gar- 
den to-night and you were too late. Say, 
Yom, I’ll help you with the grammar, 
and with the garden, too, to-morrow, if 
you will go to the Willing Service So- 
ciety with me to-night. I know father 
will allow you to go if we ask him. 

Tom—Nothing doing! If I get out of 
here I’m going over to see Bill’s new 
wireless. 

Mary—You can see that any time, Tom, 
and besides we need you to help in our 
entertainment. 

Tom—What do I care about your old 
entertainment? 

Mary—But, Tom, we are trying to 
have our room raise enough to bring one 
soldier home. You’d care about that, 
wouldn’t you? 

Tom—I’m home! I should worry! 


Mary—But you partly promised you’d 
join and help. 

Tom—Any old day! Besides, when 
would I practice, getting kept in every 
night? 

Mary—lIf you’d study instead of slip- 
ping off to the show or playing marbles 
all the time you wouldn’t get kept in. 
Oh, come on, Tom, won’t you? 

Tom—No, I won’t! D’ye hear that? 
All you can hear that bunch say is, 
‘*Help and save,’”’ and, ‘‘Saveand help.”’ 
I’m sick of hearing it. I’m not going! 

Mary (losing temper) —All right then, 
don’t! You don’t have to! You'll want 
me to do something for you some day, 
and then I won’t. You’re about the only 
boy in our room who doesn’t work for 
Uncle Sam. You don’t study and you 
haven’t bought a single thrift stamp! 
You won’t do anything but play! You’re 
a slacker, and I’m ashamed of you! 

(Exit Mary, very angry. Tom sticks 
out his tongue at Mary’s back, gets pa- 
per and pencil and works away a min- 
ute, stops, yawns, works, yawns, and 
finally leans back.) 

Tom (to himself)—So I’m a slacker, 


| in amazement.) 





am I? Guess I’m just as patriotic as | 
the rest of them when it comes down to | 
business. Wish I could have had a chance 
at the Huns! (Worksa minute and stops 
again. ) Anyway the war’s over and there | 
is nothing to it now. If dad’d let me} 
stop school I could get enough to buy a 
bond, maybe. Say, slacker doesn’t sound | 
good, somehow—oh, what's the use?— | 
slacker— (Sleeps. Slowly and silently | 
Uncle Sam appears in the doorway. He | 
assumes the well-known pose of the pos- 
ter, pointing his finger at the sleeping 
boy; he then addresses him in a loud 
tone. ) 


Uncle Sam-—-I want you! 
(Tom starts, partly awake, and stares 





U. S.—I want you! 





(Tom, slowly, as in a dream, draws 
himself to his feet, staring.) 
U. S.-—It’s time to be awake! I want | 


you in my service! 

Tom—Oh, joy! Do I get into the army? 
Do you need me now? Ready, sir! (Sa- 
lutes smartly. ) 

U. S.—I'm glad you’re so willing. No, 
you are too young for a soldier, Tom, | 
but you are old enough for service. And 
you have been disloyal, boy. 

Tom—No, never! What have I done? 

U. S.—That’s just it. You haven’t 
done anything. Instead of helping, you | 
have wasted time and money. ‘That | 
quarter you spent at the show last night | 
of course wasn’t much, but multiplied | 
by a hundred miilion would be $25,000, - 
000. Quiteatidy sum. 
your garden? 

Tom—I’ve been too busy—no, I might 
as well own up—I’ve played and put it | 
off, sir. 

U. S.—That’s right, Tom. 


\ 








Be honest ! 


| you before. 


| get that line of talk? 


Then what about | ‘ 


with yourself. Do you know I need food | time we turned over a new leaf; so | 
more than ever, for I must feed the} puton this suit and came over—and there 
world. You can help by feeding your | you were snoozing. It was too easy. 
family. Then, besides wasting time and | But what do you say to joining the W. 
money, you destroy my property. Look! S. S.? 

at that book. (Sternly.) Pick it up. | Tom—Agreed,old man! Shake! Mary’s 
| 1t is practically ruined. It cost, say, | been at me for a month. I’ve known 
fifty cents. Suppose every boy and girl | they’re right, down inside, but I’ve hated 
in town did that. It would mean some 





to give in. Let’s go over and give ’em 
2 . . 
$2000 out of my pocket. Enough tobring | a surprise. You can take me in as a 
several soldiers home. prisoner 


Tom (going into pocket)—I'll pay. Dick—No, 1’1] take you in as a recruit. 
U. S.—Buy thrift stamps, boy, that’s ; And do you see this? (Showing a roll.) 


the way. — You’ve been a slacker, Tom. | Last night £ wouldn’t go to see Charlie 
Come, enlist! | Chaplin with you because I wanted to 
(om, meanwhile, has approached | Make that poster they’ve been asking 


for. We’ll take it along. 

Tom—What can I do to square myself? 
Oh, I know! I’ve ten dollars saved up 
toward a new bike. I can easily fix up 
the old one and I’!! spend that for stamps. 
Come on—no, wait—lI’ve one more sen- 
tence to get. 

Dick (snatching paper)—Adjunct ac- 


Uncle Sam with the book and has been | 
looking at him keenly. Suddenly he 
moves very near and speaks rapidly.) 

Tom—Uncle Sam, I believe I have met 
(Suddeny knocks off Uncle 
Sam's hat and wig.) Dick, you sinner! 

Dick (in mock dismay)—Discovered! 
Foiled again! 


| cusative required. (Reading.) ‘‘ Mary 

r sale @ : is! . : 
Pag case lick you right for this! | called Toma slacker. Adjunct accusa- 
(They struggle.) | tive, slacker.’’ Good work, boy. "Twas 


on your mind, wasn’t it? 

Tom (recovering paper)—Yes, it was. 
And here’s the last. (Writing.) ‘‘His 
conscience made him a patriot. Adjunct 
accusative, patriot.”’ There, that’s 
done! Come on, let's go tell dad where 
we are going. (Exit both.) 

ACT II 
Scene: Willing Service Society in ses- 


Dick—Can’t do it, boy! But say, | 
didn’t I fool you about right? | 

‘tom— You certainly did. How did you | 
come to think of it, and where did you 


Dick—It was that lieutenant chap who 
spoke at school last week. Do you re- | 
member how he said that all of us boys 
were ready enough to die for our coun- 
try, but the chances were that most of | sion, the president in the chair. A large 
us were not willing to dig a garden or | flag should hang in the room back of the 
o study a book for Uncle Sam, when | president and there should be at hand a 
the things he needs most are food for the | smaller one on a staff. 
world and trained minds for his work- President—We are now ready for the 
shops? To tell the truth, I’ve been think- | w, §, §.—our weekly service stunts, you 
ing all this week that you and I have | know. Mary, you tell first. i 
been downright slackers and it’s about Mary—lI have been knitting a scarf for 





Goldenrod 


Auics E. ALLEN 
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' the Red Cross, It is nearly done. 

President—John. 

John—Well, I saw that our back yard 
looked pretty bad, and I decided it was 
my bit to clean itup. Ididso. Also 
I’ve got the job of cleanjng two others. 


Cuas. E. Boyp 














The money goes for thrift stamps. 
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1. Sing a song of gold- en - rod, Hol- lows heap’d with gold, every girl should know how. Last Sat 
2. Sing a song of gold - en - rod, Hap - py flow’r and brave, urday I prepared lunch and dinner, so 


mother could sew at the Red Cross. I'rm 











Dust - y ways onl hills 
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going to do that every week, now. 
President—Frank. 

| Frank—Do you know that hillside back 
of our house? The whole neighborhood 
made a dump of it, and it looked dread- 
eens : ful. I persuaded all the boys on our block 
—-+ | to join together and clean it up. We 
—~ | hauled the cans and papers to the city 
= dump and cut out all the underbrush. It 


the ool ean hold. looks fine. 
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East or west, of all the best, Proud-ly, proud-ly wave! Jane (without waiting to be called)— 
And some of us girls sent for seeds, 

2 22 (ay (oR POA = — se —— a which we are going to plant. We have 
{a A oe SS aD 2 te en ay al oa 2 le: =—*—J | grass seed, and nasturtiums for the wall 
z- i —_y 7 —-o.! © gg at the bottom, and morning-glory vines 
_——_——_—_—_—_ —_—_e_—” to cover up the bare spots. It will look 


like a little park this summer. 
(Applause. ) 





Bloom of sun-shine, wind and show’ 
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Bloom of sun-shine, wind and show’ 


President—That was a splendid thing 
to do. There’s a place near our house 
where we might do the same thing. 
Elmer. 

Elmer—I’ve made a bird-house. 

Alfred (calling out from the crowd)— 
What’s the use of bird-houses when all 
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the girls keepcats? I say, kill the cats! 
(Cries of ‘‘For shame,”’ ‘‘The very 
idea,’’ etc.) 
Eimer (continuing)—You don’t under- 
stand. If a cat is well cared for and 




















given meat and water as well as milk, 
—G and is kept in the house at night, it will 
— ae Z-3 not do much damage. 














| Gold-en-rod, our coun-try’sflow’r—Gold - en - rod! President—Lester. 
Gold - en - a our coun try’sflow’r—Gold -_ en : rod! , Lester—This is father’s stunt, not 
a mine. He gave me these fly swatters to 
ee a 1S a= 2 SS es present to you with the advice to use 
So wai 7 or a LT ce them. You know every fly killed in April 
=_ a a _— —l-- yee 2 means a million less in August, and the 
we fly is the greatest disease carrier that 
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NOTE: This song is named in Mrs. Neill’s article, page 34. It is given here by permission of 
Miss Allen and Mr. Boyd. 





exists. Let us help Uncle Sam by doing 
something for the public health. (Passes 
out fls swatters while speaking. ) 











President—Henry. 
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like to come in now and help. To show 


Henry—Oh, I had my lessons, so I did | I’m in earnest, here is the poster you 


not have to stay in all last week. 

(Exclamations of ‘*That’s nothing for 
Uncle Sam. That helped only yourself,’’ 
etc. ) 

Henry (continuing)—True, it helped 
me—and Uncle Sam, too. If I don’t get 
my grammar lesson I’ve wasted the time 
Uncle Sam pays the teacher to give me, 
and when I get to be a United States 
senator and try to make a speech I'll 
make so many mistakes they’ll give me 
the laugh. 

(Cries of ‘‘A senator,’’ ‘‘ Hear! Hear,’’ 
“You needn't worry. You’ll never be 
that, boy,’”' ete.) 

President (rapping)—Order! Henry 
meant to be funny but he told the truth 
all the same. Uncle Sam gives usa 
chance to make ourselves into good citi- 
zens, and he expects us to make the most 
of it. 

Henry (continuing)—Father tells me 
I’m to get ready to take his place in the 
business, so I suppose Uncle Sam wants 
us to get ready to take care of his busi- 
ness. James, here, says he’s going to 
be a lawyer. Why, he’ll be a Supreme 
Court judge some day. When women 
get their rights, maybe Susan’!1 be pres- 
ident. 

(Chorus of ‘‘She’s all right,’’ ‘‘I’ll 
vote for her, ’’ete. Laughter. ) 

President—Lucy. 

Lucy--I helped with the garden and 
saved my candy money for thrift stamps. 

President—How many have bought 
stamps? 

(All rise but one girl. Each quickly 
names the number he has bought, shows 
his card, and seats himself.) 

President—Margaret. 

Margaret—I’m sorry | haven’t any- 
thing to tell. Mother has been sick, and 
I hadn’t time for any stunt. Of course 
I've had my lessons, but I never thought 
of Uncle Sam when I got them; I did it 
just for myself. This week I’ve had 
only a quarter, and as I needed a pencil 
I can buy only twenty penny stamps. 
But I have made up some little verses. 
Would you like to hear them? 

President—That is rather a good stunt. 
Let us hear the verses. 

Margaret (reading) — 

**One day a small girl earned a quarter, 

New and bright. 

‘Now,’ thought she, ‘I'll buy a thrift 
stamp, 

Yes, to-night! 

Fer in school the teacher told us 
That if each of us would buy 
A thrift stamp, it would help 

soldier, 

Who otherwise might dic.’ 


Svine 


**She started out to buy it, 
Glad she had a chance to be 
A help to some brave soldier 
Fighting far across the sea. 
She met some jolly schoolmates 
Who were going to a show; 
They invited her to join them, 
But she firmly answered, ‘No!’ 


***T’m going to buy a thrift stamp, 

Though I'd like to see the show; 
But I'd rather help the soldiers, 

Who have gone to fight the foe. 

A thrift stamp only costs a quarter, 

But it might a blessing be 
To some poor lonely Yankee 

In the army ’cross the sea.’ 

(Much applause. Just as it dies away 
Uncle Sam appears at the door.) 

Uncle Sam—Boys and girls, good citi- 
zens of America, — 

(All rise and stand at salute until Uncle 
Sam returns it.) 

U. S. (continuing)—I have long heard 
of this club, the Willing Service Society, 
and have stopped in this evening to thank 
you for your valuable services and to 
bring you a recruit. 

(Exclamations of ‘‘Why, it’s Dick,’’ 
and as Tom appears in the. doorway, 
**And there’s Tom, too.’’) 

U. S. (continuing)—Friends, I deeply 
regret I have not joined before, and I’d 


” 











wanted. (Shows it.) 

(Exclamations of, ‘‘How 
**Isn’t that fine,’’ etc.) 

Tom—Folks, I don’t feel right toward 
myself, either. I’ve been very unpatri- 
otic, and I, too, should like to join. 
Here are two war savings stamps and 
six thrifts. I’d saved the money for 
something else which I can easily do 
without. Will you take us in? 

(Chorus of, ‘‘Sure,’’ ‘‘Glad to have 
you,’’ ‘‘l should say we will,’’ ete. ) 

President—Stand here by the flag and 
take the oath of membership. 

(Dick and Tom take the places pointed 
out and others seat themselves. ) 

President—Do you promise faithfully 
to attend every meeting of the club that 
you possibly can? 


lovely,”’ 


Boys—We do. 


President—Do you agree to do your 
best to buy at least one thrift stamp a 
week? 

Boys— Yes. 

President—Will you try each week to 
do at least one thing for your country? 

Boys—We will. 

President—Do you promise to raise the 
hat and salute when you pass the flag? 

Boys--We do. 

President—Will you try in every way 
to be good citizens? 

Boys—We will! 

President—You are now pronounced 
good and loyal members of the Willing 
Service Society. 

(Girl in conservation uniform appears 
in the door. ) 

Miss Conservation—Pop corn and lem- 
onade are served in the dining-room. 

President—Let us all stand and salute 
the flag, and then Uncle Sam and Miss 
Conservation will lead the way to the 
dining room. 

(President hands flag to Uncle Sam 
who holds it while the others salute it 
with, ‘‘We give our heads, our hearts, 
and our hands to God and our country. 
One country, one language, and one flag.’’ 
Uncle Sam returns the salute by dipping 
the flag, and then with the flag in his 
right hand, he offers his left arm to Miss 
Conservation. Tom follows with the 
president, and the rest follow in couples. ) 


Kindness to Animals 
By Frances Berkeley Brooks 


AUTHOR'S NOTE: “‘Kindness to Animals”’ is to 
be used in connection with the Band of Mercy clubs 
in the schools. This play was awarded first prize 
for a Humanity to Animals Contest held by the 
Washington (D.C.) Humane Society. 

CHARACTERS 
Man 
Mother Nature 
{ Horse 

Cat 

Dog 
4+ Cow 
Bull 
Goat 
| Sheep 


COSTUMES 

Man—Ragged shirt, overalls, rough, 
heavy shoes. Carries a large straw hat 
and rough cowhide horsewhip. 

Mother Nature—Long, clinging white 
robe,witha green laurel girdle. Crowned 
with flowers. Carries scepter wound 
with flowers and laurel. 

Animals—Masks of animal heads. 


ParRT J—PROLOGUE 

Man comes out before curtain and 
cracks whip to secure attention of 
audience. 

Man—What a bother animals are! 
Now, to-day my horse has run away, my 
dog has bitten a neighbor, my cat has a 
litter of kittens, the goat has torn up a 
whole lineful of clothes, and I am tired 
to death from beating them. What could 
be worse? This morning, when I hitched 
my horse to the cart, ready to go to 
market, I found there under the seat of 
my wagon, the cat, with a half dozen or 


Animals 








soof infant kittens. So, of course, I lost 
a good many minutes getting the lit- 
tle pests out, in the meantime being 
scratched badly by the mother cat. 
Knowing that the rats and mice would 
be neglected by pussy, while the many 
kits would be under my feet all day, I 
drowned them. Then, hurrying to make 
up for lost time, I rightfully whipped up 
Billy. Well, we hadn’t gone more than 
a mile when he slowed up considerably. 
Then I gave him a good hard whack and 
he took it into his head to run away. 
He endangered my life. Now I hadn’t 
more than got him stopped and back 
home again, with a good thrashing into 
the bargain, when old Don, my dog, 
came back from a tramp in the wood. 
He brought with him a beautiful pigeon 
he had killed. In a few minutes’ time, 
a neighbor rushed into the yard and de- 
manded payment for that pigeon. He 
said that Don had stolen it, and began 
to beat my dog. Then Don bit him; so 
I’ve got to pay for the pigeon and the 
man's bite! Anyone would think that 
enough trouble for one man in one day, 
but no; when I got inside the house, 
there was my wife fussing over a line of 
good clothes that the goat had torn up. 
Well, I had to go and beat that animal. 
’Twas far into the afternoon by then, 
and as I didn’t get to market this morn- 
ing, on account of the running away of 
my horse, I decided not to lose the whole 
of the day, so I set to shearing some of 
the sheep. I had hardly finished one of 
them when milking time came. While 
I was milking the cows I heard a great 
screaming. I suppose that scared the 
cow, for she kicked over the pail of 
milk, which spilled all over me. I hadn’t 
any time to recover from that when 
along came my boy, yelling at the top 
of his voice and waving a red handker- 
chief to beat the band. My old bull was 
racing after him, with his head low, 
ready to butt us both. That old beast 
kept us two treed for nearly two hours. 
And as soon as he had left us alone, I 
gave that boy of mine as fine a thrash- 
ing as he’s ever had; then I locked up 
the animals and gave them several hard 
cracks apiece—like this! (Cracks whip 
several times.) So now, you see, ladies 
and gentlemen, I am really tired out 
with the day’s trials, and you must ex- 
cuse me whileI take anap. (Walks over 
to chair at right, dropping hat and whip 
to floor, seats himself, and dozes. The 
curtain then rises.) 


PART II—PLAY 

Scene: Small grassy knoll with throne, 
on which Mother Nature is seated. 
Moonlight effect. 

Mother Nature—It is nearly time for 
my discontented subjects to arrive, so I 
must be ready for them. Hark! I hear 
a sound of footsteps afar. ‘They are 
arriving. 

(Enter animals. Horse leads, then 
cat, dog, cow, bull, goat, and sheep. 
Take places in asemi-circ!e and bow low 
to Mother Nature, remaining on one 
knee. ) 

All(singing to tune ‘‘ Funiculi, Funicula 
or A Merry Heart’’)— 


Some think the world is made for cruel 
malice, 

But we do not, but we do not; 

Still we have to drain our bitter chalice, 

Yes, every drop, yes every drop. 

But we, we’ve tried to bear it very 
calmly 

And do our best, and do our best, 

Until, at last, we cannot stand it longer, 

We must have rest, we must have rest. 

Listen, listen, we have come to state 

Our trials and thrashings early and late, 

We’ve come to tell of many days 

When we’ve been treated ill by man, 

By man in many ways. 


Mother Nature—Arise, my _ discon- 
tented subjects, and tell me your many 
troubles. I will doall that 1 can to help 
you out, 

Horse—We must first thank you, 
Mother Nature, for allowing us to wear 
our human forms for even so shorta 
time. And now to business. Mother 
Nature, our master is so cruel to us! 
To-day I was hitched up early and then 
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made to wait an hour or so while he 
drowned some kittens. When he was 
ready to go to town, he whipped me up, 
and as soon as I slowed down, he whipped 
me again. That kept up for some time 
until, finally, as the check-rein was too 
tight and the harness seemed tighter 
than usual, I could not stand it any 
longer, so I ran away. Can’t you find 
me a home and master where I can be let 
work without beatings? I am becominy 
weaker and weaker, but he doesn’t seem 
to care or understand. 

Mother Nature—It is dreadful to be 
beaten when one is doing his work as 
well as he can. However, we will give 
your master another trial. If he does 
not act more kindly toward you then, | 
will see about another home for you. 

Horse—Oh, thank you, kind Mother 
Nature. I will do my best, if my master 
doesn’t. 

Mother Nature (noticing that the cat 
is erying)—Why, pussy, what are you 
erying about? Has the master _ill- 
treated you too? 

Cat (sighing)—This morning I had five 
little kittens and now I have none. As I 
am kept in the barn to chase the mice 
away, I often noticed my master’s car- 
riage as a place of warmth andcomfort, so 
when my kittens came, there, I thought, 
would be a lovely little nest for them. 
But my master didn’t think so, for as 
soon as he saw my babies, he-e d-drown- 
ed t-them. (Sobs.) He said that I would 
neglect the mice, but I wouldn’t. Oh! 
Oh! what shall I do, dear Mother Na- 
ture? Oh, my kittens! My kittens! 
Master cannot know what grief he has 
given me! 

Mother Nature—How I pity you, poor 
pussy! Will man ever learn that animals 
have love and feelings as well as he? 
Come, pussy, let me comfort you. Do 
not cry so, dear. If I am not mistaken, 
the master will not drown the next 
kittens. 

(Cat goes over to Mother Nature, who 
strokes fur gently.) 

Dog—Mother Nature, my master has 
made me steal. He has given meno 
food for several days, and I have been 
living off what I could get myself. But 
Iam no hunting dog and seldom catch 
anything. It is my duty to watch the 
house and grounds. So, this morning, 
when I saw a pigeon in a neighbor’s 
window, I was tempted and [ took it. 

Mother Nature—Don, I did not think 
that you would steal. Surely your mas- 
ter would give you something to eat! 
You must return to him and watch the 
place faithfully. There is no excuse for 
stealing. 

Dog—I will, Mother Nature. I will 
do my best to please master. I bit the 
neighbor, too. He struck me with a 
whip. 

Mother Nature—Why, Don, you might 
have given that man lockjaw. Don’t 
you know that when you bite a person 
it is dangerous for him? Be careful, and 
if you must show anger, growl. Do not 
hurt human beings.» That is as bad as 
their hurting you! 

Cow—This evening, Mother Nature, 
while I was being milked, a sudden 
scream of some sort sounded through the 
air. The noise frightened me consider- 
ably, and as I am nervous from eating 
too much pigweed, I hardly knew what 
I did. It seems that I must have kicked 
the bucket of milk over. I felt sorry, 
but I could not do anything. 

Mother Nature—I am sure that your 
master will understand. What did he 
do to you? 

Cow—He did not have time to do any- 
thing just then, but after he had locked 
us in the barn, he gave us all several 
hard blows with the whip. 


Mother Nature—That man must be 
crazy! I must do all that I can to keep 
him from acting so to his animals. (Be- 
comes thoughtful. ) 


Bull—Mother Nature, I have come to 
complain of the boy, not my master, 
though he is cruel enough. This eve- 
ning, the youngster came to my pasture 
and began to wave a red handkerchief. 
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Quotations for Roll Call 


A cheerful spirit gets on quick, 
A grumbler in the mud will stick. 


If one life shine, the life next to it 
will catch the light. 
William C. Gannett. 


Every day is a fresh beginning, 
Every morn is the world made new. 
Susan Coolidge. 


Be not simply good, be good for some- 


thing. 
Henry D. Thoreau. 


Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do 


it with thy might. 
Ecclesiastes LX, 10. 
The most 
to rule oneself. 


What is done in a hurry is never done 
well. 
They conquer, who believe they can. 
Dryden. 
One to-day is worth two to-morrows. 
Franklin. 
Trifles make perfection, but perfection 


is no trifle. 
Michael Angelo. 


important thing is to learn | 
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Selections for Memorizing . 


There’s nothing so kingly as kindness, 
And nothing so royal as truth. 
Alice Cary. 


: If we waste to-day we can never make 
it up; for each day will bring its duties 
as it comes. 


Those who toil nobly are strongest, 
The humble and poor become great; 

And from the brown-handed children 
Shall grow mighty rulers of state. 


How shall I a habit break? 

As you did that habit make. 

As we builded stone by stone, 
We must toil unhelped, alone, 
Till the wall is overthrown. 

| John Boyle O'Reilly 


| 
All that’s great and good is done 
Just by patient trying. 
Phebe Cary. 
Small service is true service while it 
lasts. 





William Wordsworth. 
If it is not right, do not do it; if it is 
not true, do not say it. 
Marcus Aurelius. 


Do your best, your very best, 
And do it every day. 
Little boys and little girls, 





To understand one thing well is better 
than understanding many things by | 
halves. Goethe. | 


It is what we think that makes us | 
what we are. 


| 
| 
Failure is only for those who think | 


failure. 

Sow a thought, reap a word; sow a 
word, reap a deed; sow a deed, reap a 
habit. 


Lost, somewhere between sunrise and 
sunset, two golden hours, each set with 
sixty diamond minutes. No reward is 
offered, for they are gone forever. 

Horace Mann. 
Good, better, best; 
Never let if rest; 
Till the good is better, 
And the better, best! 


Everything in the world depends upon 
will. 





Beaconsfield. 


Take care of the minutes; they are price- 
less, you know; 

Will you value them less that so quickly 
they go? 

‘‘TIt is but a minute,’’ the trifler will say; 

But the minutes make hours, and hours 
the day. 


As ye would that others should do un- 
to you, so do ye also to them. 
Golden Rule. 


He that is good at making excuses is 
seldom good at anything else. 
Benjamin Franklin. 


By friendly deeds is friendship won. 
If you want a friend you must first be one. 


When you play, play hard; when you 
work, don't play at all. 
Theodore Roosevelt. 


I'll help you and you help me, 
And then what a helping world there’!] 
e. 


Lucy Wheelock. 


A penny saved is a penny earned; 
And word by word is each lesson learned. 


They who travel with By-and-by 
Soon come to the house of Never. 


_ No entertainment is so cheap as read- 
ing, nor any pleasure so lasting. 
Lady Montague. 


Wise sayings often fall on barren 
ground; but a kind word is never thrown 


away. 
Arthur Phelps. 


What we call ‘‘Luck’’ is simply Pluck, 
And the doing things over and over; 
Courage and will, perseverance and skill, 

Are the four leaves of ‘* Luck’s * clover. 


Honor and shame from no condition rise; 
ee your part, there all the honor 
ies. 





Pope. 


| ° . 
; How sweet and gracious, even in com- 


That is the wisest way. 
Phebe Cary. 


Square thyself for use. A stone that 


may 
| Fit in the wall is not left by the way. 


Persian Proverb. 


To do to others as I would 
That they should do to me 

Will make me honest, kind, and good, 
As children ought to be. 


The fisher who draws his net too soon 
Won’t have any fish to sell; 
The child who shuts up his book too soon 
Won’t learn any lessons well. 
H. W. Dolcken. 


There are three tests of wise work, 
that it be honest, useful, and cheerful. 
Ruskin. 


mon speech, 


Is that fine sense which men call Cour- | 


tesy! 
Wholesome as air and genial as the light, 
Welcome in every clime as breath of 
flowers, 
It gives its owner passport round the 


globe. 
James T° Fields. 


Look for goodness, look for gladness 
You will meet them all the while; 
If you bring a smiling visage 
To the glass, you meet a smile. 
Alice Cary. 


A HINT 

Grumble? No, what’s the good? 
If it availed I would; 
But it doesn’t a bit, 

Not it. 
Laugh? Yes, why not? 
’Tis better than crying—a lot; 
We were made to be glad, 

Not sad. 


MOTTO FOR THE YEAR 


If you mean to succeed, to make any- 
thing go, 

It won’t do to guess; your need is to 
know. 


There are plenty of people who cumber 
the ground, 

Who think they move on when they only 
move round. 

Know your course, toe the mark, and be 
ready to run; 

Be off at the signal; the race once begun, 

Go ahead like an arrow that flies from 
the bow, 

Don’t weaken, don’t waver, don’t wab- 
ble—just go! 

Arthur Chamberlain. 


THE CREED OF HAPPINESS 

If you would increase your happiness 
and prolong your life, forget your neigh- 
bors’ faults. Forget all the slander you 
ever heard. Forget the fault-finding, 
and remember only the good points 
which make you fond of them. Forget 
all personal quarrels, scandals you may 


| 
( 





peated, would seem a thousand times 
worse than they really are. Blot out, as 
far as possible, all the disagreeable 
things of life; they will come, but will 
only grow larger when you remember 
them. Obliterate everything disagree- 
able from yesterday, start out witha 
clean sheet to-day, and write upon it for 


| sweet memory’s sake only those things 
| which are lovely and lovable. 


THREE GATES 
If you are tempted to reveal 
A tale some one to you has told 
About another, make it pass, 
Before you speak, three gates of gold. 


These narrow gates—-First, ‘‘Is it true?’’ 
Then, ‘‘Is it needful?’’ In your mind 
Give truthful answer. And the next 
Is last and narrowest—‘‘Is it kind?’’ 


And if to reach your lips at last 
It passes through these gateways 
three, 
Then you ean tell the tale nor fear 
What the result of speech may be. 


TWO OBLIGATIONS 

Ihe primary obligation of every child 
and youth to his country is the mainte- 
nance of a good character. This may 
seem trite and commonplace, but it is a 
matter which in these days is altogether 
too little emphasized in a wholesome and 
legitimate manner. Character for pub- 
lic life is largely determined by the time 
the individual reaches his sixteenth 
birthday. Good character means more 








have heard by accident and which, if re- 


| than voting, serving in the army, or 


gathering information from school books. 
One of the best tests of good character 
in a schoolboy or girl is whether or not 
he does his studying honestly, meets his 
appointments promptly, and conducts 
himself toward his school and his school- 
mate with integrity. The character of 
the Republic can be no better than the 
sum total of the character of its citizens. 

Another obligation that every child 
and youth owes his country is obedience. 
It is well known that laws and rules to 
control the actions of individuals are a 
necessity in every organized community 
or society. Without these and their ob- 
servance Mexican conditions would pre- 
vail everywhere. Peace, order, tran- 
quillity, and the chance to do one’s best 
are obtained in public life as well as in 
school life by fidelity to one’s tasks and 
by willingness to abide by reasonnable 
laws and rules. 


SELF ACCUSED 
When a fellow does something ignoble 
and mean, 
When he stoops to a method unfair, 
Though the crowd may not notice the 
little deceit, 
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He knows that he hasn’t played square. 
There’s something that haunts him 
through all of the day, 
i. he can’t put the thought under 
an, 
For deep in his heart he knows that he is 
Just a little bit less of a man. 


It is hard when the crowd points its 
finger at you, 
And the harsh words sink deep in your 
heart: 
But the jeers of the crowd and the sting- 
ing rebuke 
Are only a very small part. 
Perhaps you can laugh at the jeers of 
the crowd, 
But one thing you never can shelf, 
And that is the something which tells 
you you think 
Just a little bit less of yourself. 


THE FLAG SALUTE 

It seems to me that any intelligent 
salute to the flag must involve at least 
three things: (1) a heartfelt love of the 
country for which the flag stands. We 
are under obligations to love our country 
just as we are under obligations to love 
our parents, and, largely, for the same 
reason; (2) interest in all that pertains 
to our country’s welfare—a champion- 
ship of all that is good and an opposition 
to all that is evil; and (8) a devotion to 
the sacred interests of our country such 
as shall lead us to sacrifice even life it- 
self, if need be, in order that our coun- 
try and its institutions may be pre- 
served. 


OPEN THE DOOR 
Open the door, let in the air; 
— are sweet, and the flowers are 
air; 
Joy is abroad in the world to-day, 
If our door is wide, it may come our 
way— 
Open the door! 


Open the door, let in the sun; 
He hath a smile for everyone; 
He hath made of the raindrops gold and 
gems, 
He may change our tears to diadems— 
Open the door! 


Open the door of the soul; let in 
Strong, pure thoughts that will banish 
sin; 
They will grow and bloom with a grace 
divine, 
And their fruits shall be sweeter than 
that of the vine— 
Open the door! 
Open the door of the heart; let in 
Sympathy sweet for stranger and kin; 
It will make the halls of the heart so 
fair 
That angels may enter unaware— 
Open the door! 
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“PIECES AND PLAYS FOR OCTOBER DAYS” 
END for this book and be supplied with material for the 


important schoolroom holidays in October. 


Jump into 


popularity by giving some worth-while entertainments 


early in the school year. 


The only book of its kind published. 


THIS BOOK CONTAINS: 


Autumn Festivals. 
leaves, fruits, birds, squirrels, etc. 


Little plays and pieces having to do with the wind, 


Hiawatha Play. The autumn is essentially the season for the study of 


Teachers will be greatly assisted in their 


work by a splendid dramatization of ‘‘ Hiawatha’s Childhood. ’’ 


Columbus Day Celebrations 
and music. 


Halloween Entertainments 


(Oct. 12). 
A good program may be planned easily from this material. 


(Oct. 31). 


This holiday is widely cele- 


brated with jolly schoolroom exercises and community gatherings at which 


reign mirth and good fellowship. 


Good ideas are in great demand, and 


in order to provide the teacher with a variety, more than one-half the book 
(98 pages devoted to Ealloween !) has been given over to Halloween material. 


Order of F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 


“Pieces and Plays for October Days.” 
Price 35 cents 


Longfellow’s Indian legend. 


By Grace B. Faxon 


Dialogues, plays, recitations, | 
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We want our readers to fill this 


selections, giving preference to the poems selected by the largest number of persons, 
of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Poems Our Readers Have Asked For 


page for us. 


Send in the names of poems you wish to see here, 


aj 


C 


~ 
| 


We will make up the page from your 
2 There are many who have in their memory the names 
It is especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure 


this will be much appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all who have the privilege of reading these desired 
Address EDITOR POETRY PAGE, Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Dansville, N. Y. 


and therefore desirable poems. 


The Knight’s Toast 


The feast is o’er! Now brimming wine 
in lordly cup is seen to shine 
Before each eager guest; 
And silence fills the crowded hall, 
As deep as when the herald's call 
Thrills in the loyal breast. 


Then up arose the noble host, 

And, smiling, cried: ‘‘A toast! a toast! 
To all our ladies fair! 

Here before all, I pledge the name 

Of Staunton’s proud and beauteous dame, 
The Ladye Gundamere!”’ 


Then to his feet each gallant sprung, 

And joyous was the shout that rung, 
As Stanley gave the word; 

And every cup was raised on high, 

Nor ceased the loud and gladsome cry 
Till Stanley’s voice was heard. 


‘‘Enough, enough,’’ he, smiling, said, 

And lowly bent his haughty head; 
‘*That all may have their due, 

Now each in turn must play his part, 

And pledge the lady of his heart, 
Like gallant knight and true!’’ 


Then one by one each guest sprang up, 
And drained in turn the brimming cup, 
And named the loved one’s name; 
And each, as hand on high he raised, 

His lady’s grace or beauty praised, 
Her constancy and fame. 


"Tis now St. Leon’s turn to rise; 

On him are fixed those countless eyes ;— 
A gallant knight is he; 

Envied by some, admired by all, 

Far famed in lady’s bower and hall, — 
The flower of chivalry. 


St. Leon raised his kindling eye, 

And lifts the sparkling cup on high: 
‘*T drink to one,’’ he said, 

‘“Whose image never may depart, 

Deep graven on this grateful heart, 
Till memory be dead. 


‘To one, whose love for me shall last 

When lighter passions long have past,— 
So holy ’tis and true; 

To one, whose love hath longer dwelt, 

More deeply fixed, more keenly felt, 
Than any pledged by you.”’ 


Each guest upstarted at the word, 
And laid a hand upon his sword, 
With fury flashing eye; 
And Stanley said: ‘‘We crave the name, 
Proud knight, of this most peerless dame, 
Whose love you count so high.”’ 





St. Leon paused, as if he would 
Not breathe her name in careless mood, | 
Thus lightly to another; \ 
Then bent his noble head, as though | 
To give that word the reverence due, 
And gently said: ‘‘My Mother!’’ | 
Anonymous. 


The September Gale 


I’m not a chicken; I have seen 
Full many a chill September, 

And though I was a youngster then, 
That gale I well remember; 

The day before, my kite-string snapped, 
And I, my kite pursuing, 

The wind whisked off my palm-leaf 

hat ;— 

For me two storms were brewing! 


It came as quarrels sometimes do, 
When married folks get clashing; 

There was a heavy sigh or two, 
Before the fire was flashing,— 

A little stir among the clouds, 
Before they rent asunder, — 

A little rocking of the trees, 
And then came on the thunder. 


Lord! how the ponds and rivers boiled, 
And how the shingles rattled! 

And oaks were scattered on the ground, 
As if the Titans battled; 

And all above was in a howl, 
And all below a clatter,— 

The earth was like a frying-pan, 





Or some such hissing matter. 


It chanced to be our washing-day, ] 
And all our things were drying: 
The storm came roaring through the 
lines, 
And set them all a-flying; 
I saw the shirts and petticoats 
Go riding off like witches; 
I lost, ah! bitterly I wept,— 
I lost my Sunday breeches! 


I saw them straddling through the air, 
Alas! too late to win them; 

I saw them chase the clouds, as if 
The devil had been in them; 

They were my darlings and my pride, 
My boyhood’s oniy riches,— 

‘‘Farewell, farewell,’’ I faintly cried,— 
‘My breeches! O my breeches!’’ 


That night I saw them in my dreams, 
How changed from what I knew them! 
The dews had steeped their faded threads, 
The winds had whistled through them! 
I saw the wide and ghastly rents 
Where demon claws had torn them; 
A hole was in their amplest part, 
As if an imp had worn them. 


I have had many happy years 
And tailors kind and clever, 
But those young pantaloons have gone 
Forever and forever! 
And not till fate has cut the last 
Of all my earthly stitches, 
This aching heart shall cease to mourn 
My loved, my long-lost breeches! 
O. W. Holmes. 


Two Kinds of People 





No; the two kinds of people on earth I | 
mean 

Are the people who lift and the people | 
who lean. 


Wherever you go you will find the world’s 
masses 

Are always divided in just these two 
classes. 


And oddly enough, you will find, too, | | 
ween, 

There is only one lifter to twenty who 
lean. 


In which class are you? Are you easing 
the load 

Of overtaxed lifters who toil down the 
road? 


Or are you a leaner, who lets others bear 
Your portion of labor and worry and 


care? 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


The Bells of Ostend 


No, I never, till life and its shadows 
shall end, 

Can forget the sweet sound of the bells 
of Ostend! 

The day set in darkness, the wind it 
blew loud, 

And rung as it passed through each mur- 
muring shroud. 

My forehead was wet with the foam of 
the spray, 

My heart sighed in secret for those far 


away; 

When slowly the morning advanced from 
the east, 

The toil and the noise of the tempest had 
ceased: 

The peal from a land I ne’er saw, seemed 
to say, 

‘‘Let the stranger forget every sorrow 
to-day !’’ 

Yet the short-lived emotion was mingled 
with pain, 

I thought of those eyes I should ne’er 
see again; 

I thought of the kiss, the last kiss which 
I gave, 

And a tear of regret fell unseen on the 
wave; 

I thought of the schemes fond affection 
had planned, 

Of the trees, of the towers, of my own 
native land. 


But still the sweet sounds, as_ they 








swelled to the air, 


Seemed tidings of pleasure, though 
mournful to bear, 

And I never, till life and its shadows 
shall end, 

Can forget the sweet sound of the bells 
of Ostend! 


W. L. Bowles. 


Seven Times One 


There’s no dew left on the daisies and 
clover, 
There’s no rain left in heaven; 
I’ve said my ‘‘seven times’’ over and 
over: 
Seven times one are seven. 


I am old, so old I can write a letter; 
My birthday lessons are done; 
The lambs play always, they know no 
better, 
They are only one times one. 


O Moon! in the night I have seen you 
sailing 
And shining so round and low; 
You were bright! but your light is 
failing, 
You are nothing now but a bow. 


You Moon, have you done something 
wrong in heaven, 
That God has hidden your face? 
I hope if you have, you’! soon be for- 
given, 
And shine again in your place. 


O velvet bee, you’re a dusty fellow; 
You’ve powdered your legs with gold! 
O brave marshmary buds, rich and yel- 
low, 
Give me your money to hold! 


O columbine, open your folded wrapper, 
Where two twin turtle-doves dwell! 

O cuckoo-pint, toll me the purple clapper 
That hangs in your clear green bell! 


| And show me your nest, with the young 


ones in it, 
I will not steal them away; 
I am old! you may trust me, linnet, lin- 
net, 
I am seven times one to-day. 
Jean Ingelow. 


Santa Filomena 


Whene’er a noble deed is wrought, 
Whene’er is spoken a noble thought, 
Our hearts, in glad surprise, 

To higher levels rise. 


The tidal wave of deeper souls 
Into our inmost being rolls, 
And lifts us unawares 

Out of all meaner cares. 


Honor to those whose words or deeds 
Thus help us in our daily needs, 

And by their overflow, 

Raise us from what is low! 


Thus thought I, as by mght I read 
Of the great army of the dead, 
The trenches cold and damp, 

The starved and frozen camp,— 


The wounded from the battle-plain, 
In dreary hospitals of pain, 

The cheerless corridors, 

The cold and stony floors. 


Lo! in that house of misery 

A lady with a lamp I see 

Pass through the glimmering gloom, 
And flit from room to room. 


And slow, as in a dream of bliss, 
The speechless sufferer turns to kiss 
Her shadow, as it falls 

Upon the darkening walls. 


As if a door in heaven should be 
Opened and then closed suddenly, 
The vision came and went, 

The light shone and was spent. 








On England’s annals, through the long 
Hereafter of her speech and song, 
That light its rays shall cast 

From portals of the past. 


A lady with a Lamp shall stand 
In the great history of the land 
A noble type of good, 

Heroic Womanhood. 


Nor even shall he wanting here 
The palm, the lily, and the spear, 
The symbols that of yore 
Saint Filomena bore. 
Henry W. Longfellow. 


The Wind 


Who has seen the wind? 
Neither I nor you. 

But when the leaves hang trembling, 
The wind is passing through. 


Who has seen the wind? 
Neither you nor I. 
But when the trees bow down their heads, 
The wind is passing by. 
Christina G. Rossetti. 


The Green Mountain Boys 


Here we halt our march, and pitch our 
tent, 
On the rugged forest ground, 
And light our fire with the 
rent. 
By winds from the beaches round. 
Wild storms have torn this ancient wood, 
But a wilder is at hand, 
With hail of iron and rain of blood, 
To sweep and scath the land. 


branches 


How the dark waste rings with voices 
shrill, 
That startle the sleeping bird, 
To-morrow eve must the voice be still, 
And the step must fall unheard. 
The Briton lies by the blue Champlain, 
In Ticonderoga’s towers, 
And ere the sun rise twice again, 
‘Lhe towers and the lake are ours 
Fill up the bow! from the brook that 
glides, 
Where the fireflies light the brake; 
A ruddier juice the Briton hides, 
In his fortress by the lake. 
Build high the tire, till the panther leap 
From his lofty perch in fright, 
And we’ll strengthen our weary arms 
with sleep, 
For the deeds of to-morrow night. 
William Cullen Bryant. 


The Captain’s Daughter 


We were crowded in the cabin, 
Not a soul would dare to sleep,— 
It was midnight on the waters, 
And a storm was on the deep. 


’Tis a fearful thing in winter 
To be shattered by the blast, 
And to hear the rattling trumpet 
Thunder, ‘‘Cut away the mast!”’ 


So we shuddered there in silence,— 
For the stoutest held his breath, 

While the hungry sea was roaring 
And the breakers talked with Death. 


As thus we sat in darkness, 
Each one busy with his prayers, 
‘‘We are lost!’’ the captain shouted, 
As he staggered down the stairs. 


But his little daughter whispered, 
As she took his icy hand, 
‘“Isn’t God upon the ocean, 
Just the same as on the land?”’ 


Then we kissed the little maiden, 
And we spoke in better cheer, 
And we anchored safe in harbor, 
When the morn was shining clear. 
James T. Fields. 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


Our readers are invited to contribute short helpful methods and devices to this department. 
Those desiring personal letters should enclose ten cents. 
will be destroyed. 


cation. 


September Chat 
.By Bertha E. Bush 





Exchange 
The fourth, sixth, and ninth grade pu- 


| pils of (Miss) Helen E. Beebe, Moores 


VERY happy school year to you | Corner, Mass., would like to correspond 


A with increased salaries, increased 
opportunities, and increased joy in 
the work! 


teachers since the world began. 
since this is so, your hearts are afire, I 
know, to do better work than ever you 
did before. The key for better work you 
hold in your hand at the beginning of the 
year. It is planning. One of our most 
helpful magazine plhtetieeters says, ‘‘I 


I think we may say truly that | 
there never were such opportunities for | 
And | 


| 





am glad our young teachers are waking | 


up to the value of planning lessons. It 
is of far more importance than all the 
aids and devices in the world in securing 
interest, attendance, respect for the pro- 
fession, and co-operation on the part of 
parents. With one of the largest schools 
in the country I find time to teach two 
years’ high school work, four grades, 
besides do club work, serve warm lunches, 
make a school garden, all because every 


single subject is planned on paper before | * 
| in the school, all supplementary works 


the first of September.’’ 

This magazine will reach you consider- 
ably before the first of September. How 
many of you will have your work planned 
by that date? It means work these 
dreamy, lovely August days, but oh, such 
help later! 

One bit of advice I have for you. 
Make the most of the helps that are on 
the desk at school—courses of study and 
the like, and the helps the county super- 
intendent gives you. You do not have 
to possess your kingdom alone. Many 
are interested in the work, from the De- 
partment of Education at Washington 
down, and many helps have been made 
for you. Do your best to use them 
wisely, for they are most important. 

Our thoughts are full of ‘‘never be- 
fores’’ and ‘‘never agains.’’ Never be- 
fore such opportunities. Never again 
(so they tell us) the low prices—we did 
not think them low—and the easy get- 
ting of help we had in the times before 
the war. Therefore we will try our very 
best this year to teach our pupils Thrift. 
What does the world need most in this 
wonderful, dangerous process of recon- 
struction which will last for years? It 
needs strong, good men and women. 
Therefore we will try as never before to 
inspire our pupils with aninterest in the 
laws of Health, and develop a perfect 
passion for weighings, measurings, ex- 
ercises, baths, clean teeth, and fresh air. 
But most, most of all, our country needs 
to have all her boys and girls and men 
and women become good Americans. 
Will we do our best for Americanization? 
Frora east and west and north and south, 
I catch your answer, joyous and firm 
and true, ‘‘We will!’’ 








with pupils of the same grades in other 
schools. 


Letters 
Outlines and How to Prepare Them 


A correspondent wants to know how to 
plan lessons and how far ahead they 
should be planned. I assume that the re- 
quest comes from a teacher in a rural 
school, since in most graded schoole there 
are rules regarding the making of out- 
lines and lesson plans. After the first 
month I usually make my outlines for a 
month in advance. It takes me a few 
weeks to get acquainted with the capa- 
bilities and requirements of my pupils, 
therefore my first outlines are tentative 
and made for about a week at a time. 

When I am ready to begin work in 
earnest, I first get all my materials to- 
gether. These materials consist of the 
State course of study, the textbooks used 


available, and paper. From the course 
of study I find the exact amount of work 
to be done during the month. Then | 
see how much of that work I can find in 
the textbooks, and how much must come 
from supplementary or board lessons. 
Having done this necessary, though 
somewhat tedious, preliminary work I 
am ready to begin on the outline itself. 
For the writing I have tried both blank 
books and loose leaves, and I have de- 
cided that loose leaves are preferable, 
since mistakes are more easily rectified 
in their use. 

In the outline I try to embody the name 
of the lesson, pages to be covered, and 
any special applications that may be 
made of the subject matter, together 
with ideas, devices, and material to be 
used in presenting the lesson. 

To many teachers the preparation of 
such an outline, or indeed, of an outline 
of any kind, may seem a great waste of 
time, but give the method a fair trial 
and I feel sure that to the earnest 
worker the results in increased efficiency, 
on the part of both teacher and pupils, 
will fully repay the expenditure of time 
and effort.—EpitH A. KENNON, South 
Dakota. 


A “Tooth Club” 


To warm the pupils to the subject, 
preliminary remarks were given at vari- 
ous times for two or three weeks on the 
care of the teeth, before our ‘‘Tooth 
Club’’ was organized. 

We adopted the slogan ‘‘Good Teeth, 
Good Health’’ and let it be the basis of 
our work. The first captain was elected 
by popular vote. 





He appointed four in- 


spectors, whose duty it was to inspect 
the pupils’ teeth once a day. The in- 
spectors were changed every two weeks. 
If a child’s teeth were found to be clean 
he was given a mark which counted for 
military rank. Eight marks gave the 
rank of Corporal; twenty, Sergeant; 
thirty, Second Lieutenant; forty, First 
Lieutenant; and fifty, Captain. Only 
commissioned officers were allowed 
recognition; they were given a ribbon 
badge and were saluted by the privates. 

A poster was made by every pupil. 
The slogan was printed at the top of a 
cardboard sheet 22’’x30” and appropriate 
pictures were pasted below the slogan. 

The ‘‘Tooth Club’’ motivated physi- 
ology and encouraged daily attendance, 
as absence kept back the number of 
marks to be gained. —JENNIE JOHNSTON, 
Arkansas. 


History Game 


On special occasions my history class 
draw slips of paper from ahat. On each 
slip are a number and the name of some 
historical character whom we have stud- 
ied. After thirty minutes spent in fran- 
tic research, Number One is called for- 
ward to impersonate the character whose 
name he has drawn. Using the first 
personal pronoun throughout, he tells of 
his adventures, ambitions, successes, 
ideas, etc., and takes his seat, whereup- 
on: everybody writes down his guess op- 
posite the figure one on a sheet of paper. 

And so we goon. Statesmen, politi- 
cians, inventors, office-seekers, traitors, 
presidents, explorers, —all pass in review 
before us. Finally each character rises 
and gives his name while we correct our 
answers. 

The same idea may be varied in a 
dozen ways. Events, scenes, or con- 
versations may be dramatized by groups 
previously notified, and the class allowed 
to guess the names of the characters rep- 
resented, the event portrayed, and the 
time and circumstances in which the 
event took place. Costumes, of course, 
make any dramatization more entertain- 
ing. —HELEN ‘SOUTHWICK, California. 


A Country Teacher by Preference 


‘*Why. are you teaching in the country ?’’ 
This is a question that often confronts 
me. My relatives and friends seem to 
understand that I like to teach; but they 
have difficulty in comprehending why a 
country school is preferable to one in a 
large village or a city. Since I am qual- 
ified for grade work in any school, of 
course I have, as I think, good reasons 
for maintaining my present position. 

My first reason is an old one, namely 
the environment. I enjoy woods and 
fields, birds and flowers, even mud and 
snow drifts. The five-mile walk on Fri- 
day night that takes me toward home 
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rests my weary brain. Really, the peo- 
ple who do not take a long walk over a 
country road at least twice a week miss 
a great cure for brain-fag and an excel- 
lent chance to ‘‘think long thoughts.’’ 
Besides, as we all know, the wild sur- 
roundings of a back-district schoolhouse 
afford variety of plant and animal life 
to study and to teach the children. 

This statement leads to the independ- 
ence of the rural teacher’s position. She 


is free, to a greater extent than her city : 


friend, to teach what seems important 
to the individual pupil and to apply it in 
her own way to his needs. My superin- 
tendent never has visited me more than 
three times a year; and then more as an 
adviser than as a dictator. This free- 
dom to manage the details of my courses 
of study, together with my small classes, 
permits the application of that new 
theory—Individual Instruction. 

The great variety of classes one has 
within an hour makes the work interest- 
ing. I think it helps the teacher to get 
a big view of a subject such as arith- 
metic to have classes ranging from 
the simplest combinations of numbers, 
through fractions and denominate num- 
bers, with, perhaps, bank discount to 
tinish the period. As our classes are 
small, we have fewer papers of a kind 
to look over after school hours. Being 


freed from much of this drudgery, the - 


teacher has more time to spend on her 
plans and on perfecting new ideas. 

The many different kinds of work go- 
ing on in the schoolroom at once help to 
give it an atmosphere of home. Fre- 
quently, the rural teacher is addressed 
as ‘‘mamma.’’ Naturally, this tends to 
give her a greater influence over her pu- 
pils. Children in my schools have asked 
me many questions of an intimate nature 
and have seemed to depend on my opin- 
ion as authority. In the large school 
where I received my education we never 
were closely acquainted with our grade 
teachers. The difference is explained in 
the large number of acquaintances the 
town child has compared with the more 
isolated life of the rural child. The 
fewer the impressions on the mind, the 
deeper they are. This deeper influence 
gives us in the country a big opportu- 
nity—and I want to make the most of 
it.—VIDA M. BATES, New York. 


Suggestion for Number Work 


Place a number of combinations in ad- 
dition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division on the board and see how many 
of these each pupil in the second or third 
grades can say ina minute. Write the 
pupil’s name after the last combination 
he has answered correctly. This device 
can be used for a rapid drill in the other 
grades also.—M. TIERNEY, Ohio. 


(Continued on page 58) 
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Pictures to Use in Studying “Baby Stuart” 


(See pages 38 and 39 of this issue.) 


NOTE : Teachers wishing more of the small pictures than the number given on this page may obtain a duplicate page for ten cents. 





Orderly Marching Out 


In grade schools, and especially in 
rural schools, it is usually a problem for 
the teacher to know how to have the pu- 
pils leave the building without being dis- 
orderly and discourteous. I have tried 
the following plan with splendid results: 

I divided the school into two companies, 
one side of the room being Company R, 
and the other side Company L. I then 
appointed a captain for each company to 
serve two weeks, at the end of which his 
term of office expired and he chose his 
successor to serve the same length of 
time, this successor being one who had 
showed himself orderly and obedient dur- 
ing the two weeks. After the classes 
had recited and the books were put away 
for the day I would give the school in 
charge of the captains, who would each 
take his place in front of his respective 
company. One of the girls would take 
her place at the organ at the same time. 
One of the captains would say, ‘‘Row 
number one may get your wraps.’’ All 
in that row would get their wraps and 
dinner pails and bring them to their 
desks where they would put their wraps 
on while the next row was getting theirs. 
When all were dressed and sitting in 
their seats, the captains would announce 
this fact to the musician, who would 
sound one chord for attention, one for 
facing the aisle,and one for rising. Then, 
led by the respective captains, the com- 
panies would march toward the front of 
the room, down the side aisle, and out, 
single file, each captain leading to the 
door and then stepping aside till his com- 
pany had passed. 

lf anyone should be disorderly while 
under the captain’s charge, the captain 
has the power to have the pupil remain 
in his seat three to five minutes, as the 
offense may warrant. | have found the 
captains strict and at the same time fair. 

It is remarkable how quickly and or 
derly the room can pe emptied and what 
a wholesome effect this system has on 
the discipline of the school;-—C. P 
LINDECAMP, Ohio. 


More about Pianning Lessons 


In reply to the question asked in Nor- 
mal Instructor and Primary Plans last 
April as to how to plan lessons and how 
far ahead they should be planned, I 
thought I might give a few suggestions 
gained from my experience. 

Most State courses of study divide the 
work by months. During the last week 
of the month, I usually look up the work 
which I must cover in each of my 
classes, grouping the work as New, 
Difficult, and Review. ‘Then I decide 
what difficult and what review work I 
should teach each week. With this in 
mind, I go about my lesson plans for the 
coming month. I make out the plans 
for the first week fully, looking up all 
the helps that I can secure on teaching 
those topics, and merely outline the 
work for the following three weeks. 
Then as the month progresses, | work 
out this outline, a week at a time, on 
Saturdays, and include whatever review 
work I feel the children need. 

In planning my lessons [ follow the 
outline given me some years ago in the 
norma! school: 

1. Things to be 
review. 

2. Motives to which | shall appeal. 

3. Methods, explanations, questions, 
games, or other devices. 

4. Assignments. 

I do not follow these plans slavishly, 
but if I feel that there is something that 
needs more drill, 1 jot it down on my 
plans and continue to drill, drill, drill by 
as interesting devices as | can find or 
originate, 

While planning my methods I try not 
to overlook the part that industrial work 


taught, new and 


plays in creating interest and in aiding 


a clear understanding. —A MIDDLE WEST 
‘TEACHER. 
A Bit of Economy 


Unfortunately, | am teaching ina state 
which does not furnish any school sup- 
plies. Last year I decided I would try 
to do my part and help my pupils to be 
more saving. On the first day of school, I 
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Teachers’ Help-One- Another Clu ——Continued from Page 56 


asked each child to give me five cents. 
I took this money and bought plain paper 
from the printing office. Then I gave 
the children paper just as they needed 
it. One-fourth of a sheet often did for 
a lesson, whereas they used a whole 
sheet when they had their own tablets. 

After Christmas I asked them to bring 
another five cents, and this money sup- 
plied us with paper for the rest of the 
year. The mothers seemed to appreciate 
the saving that their children had made, 
but most of all, they were glad that 
their boys and girls had learned the 
value of little things. —AN ECONOMICAL 
‘TEACHER. 

Thrift Lessons 


In teaching lessons on patriotism we 
must teach thrift. Only a thrifty people 
can make a thrifty nation. To bring the 
thrift idea home to the pupils, I have 
found that a good plan is the ‘‘account”’ 


method. Ask the pupils how much it 
costs them to live a year. Counting 
their board at a reasonable price, their 
clothing, entertainment, and sundries, 
how much do they cost their parents a 
year? The problem thus set before them 
will tend to make many of them more 
thoughtful about spending money. Se- 
cure their interest, then encourage each 
child to keep an account, placing on one 
side all the money paid out and for what 
each expenditure is made, and on the 
other side all the money received and 
the source from which it is obtained. 
Many lessons may be given incidentally 
when the work in arithmetic, geography, 
or scme other branch naturally leads to 
the discussion. The lessons should never 
be presented so that the pupils feel that 
they are being censured. Teach the 
value of the dollar,and the value of sav- 
ing in their early days. Let them ac- 
quire the thrift habit as they grew up. 
—JESSIE E. SCHROERLUKE, Nebraska. 


Busy Work That Will Help Mother 


Have the children cut one-inch circles 
and two-inch circles out of plain white 
paper and on each circle copy the word 
Apple, Currant, Grape, or whatever fruit 
or jelly Mother happens to be canning 
or is likely to put up. Let each child 
take his supply of labels home to Mother. 
—CoRA L. FILLMORE, Illinois. 











Making Good Spellers Out of Poor Ones 


In the second and third grades of our 
rural school were several poor spellers. 
During the school year they improved 
greatly and became able to write 
rapidly and correctly a large number of 
words. This was the method used: 

At the beginning of the study period 
each child was supplied with scissors, 
paste, two sheets of manila paper, and 
a number of pictures of common objects 
with a corresponding list of words. A 
large mail order house catalogue fur- 
nished an almost unlimited supply of in- 
teresting pictures of well-known objects. 

Each picture was to be cut out, pasted 
upon the manila sheet, and the right 
name word found in the list and copied 
underneath the picture. The child 
worked in this way until all the pictures 
were pasted and named. This associated 
the sight of the familiar object with the 


sound of the word and its written form. 
‘The teacher made sure that this part of 
the work was correctly done before the 
drill was begun. In this accuracy lies 
largely the success of the plan. 

The drill is obtained in this way: the 
pupil, having his sheet of pasted pic- 
tures and words before him, writes on 
the second sheet each word to be learned 
as many times as he chooses. And the 
little ones show excellent judgment as 
to when each word has heen ‘‘practiced”’ 
sufficiently. Every time a word was 
written the pupil would ‘‘see it, say it, 
write it.’’ This was insisted upon and 
soon became a habit. 

Later fresh interest was created by 
naming the objects in the room. The 
teacher wrote the names upon the ob- 
jects with chalk, as ‘‘table’’ on the work 
table, ‘‘floor’’ upon the fivor, ‘*box’’ 
upon the side of the wood-box; or pinned 
a slip with the written word upon the 
object, as ‘‘coat,’’ ‘‘curtain,’’ ete. The 
children were told how many words were 
to be found and then stepped softly 
around, writing each word as found. 
Proud indeed was the first one who com- 
pleted the list! Then the word drill pro- 
ceeded as before. Occasionally a pupil 
would leave his seat to find a word again 
in order to ‘‘say’’ it right. In copying, 
the pupil was required never to write a 
word without ‘‘saying it.’’ 


| nine pupils. 
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When writing other lessons the pup! 
who wished to use a new or unusual! 
word or who was in doubt as to how to 
spell a word would bring a slip of paper 
to the desk to have the needed word 
written for him, so that he might write 
it correctly the first time. The children 
discovered that this principle was one 
secret of successful spelling. 

When these children began the spelling 
textbook they were able to take up and 
learn new words rapidly and correctly, 
always remembering when learning a 
new word to ‘‘see it, say it, write it.”’ 
—RUTH P. HUTCHINS, Michigan. 


A School Unites Factions 


My work one year carried me into one 
of those rural districts where the people 
are divided into two distinct factions. 
For years the community had been di- 
vided against itself. For some unan- 
swerable reason the people of the nearby 
country settlement had never mingled 
with the sawmill people, and one could 
readily see why this school had been one 
of the unsuccessful schools of the county. 

Had I known conditions, 1 would have 
hesitated before signing the contract. 
However, I resolved not to be a quitter. 

1 came to the town two weeks before 
time for school to open, in order to get 
in close touch with the members of the 
board, and to meet as many of the pa- 
trons as possible. 

At the end of the first month my re- 
port showed a daily average of thirty- 
While this was encourag- 
ing, I was beginning to notice signs of 
a feud among the older pupils. I knew 
that an investigation would only add fuel 
to the flame, so I at once began to in- 
terest them in a Halloween party. The 
pupils were delighted at the prospect. 
I really made it a reception to the par- 
ents, as well as a party for the children 
Though the parents were from both fac- 
tions I failed to notice any discord be- 
tween them. 

In November I gave them a Thanks- 
giving party, which also helped to 
strengthen the bond of unity between 
them. Later on, with the hearty co- 
operation of both factions, we organized 
a Sunday school. After a few weeks I 
learned that a denominational college a 
few miles distant was anxious to estab- 
lish a church at this place and was wiil- 
ing to send us a minister twice a month. 
Thus we procured the services of a man 
who had spent twenty years as a mis- 
sionary in Alaska. He gave remarkably 
interesting talks to these children whose 
knowledge of the outside world was so 
limited. 

Our work in this field had been so suc- 
cessful that with socials and other enter- 
tainments we raised funds to pay for an 
organ, some song books, and other litera- 
ture necessary for carrying on the work. 

As there were several splendid voices 
in the congregation, we formed a glee 
club which soon developed into a com- 
munity song service in which both fac- 
tions took part. 

In connection with. my school work 
I had a class in domestic art, and the 
mothers greatly appreciated my efforts. 
Many were the pretty embroidered searfs 
and centerpieces I had the pleasure of 
seeing completed before school closed. 
As the months passed I saw the old prej- 
udices gradually fade away and the peo- 
ple take on the community spirit, which 
became so firmly cemented that the fol- 
lowing summer a new church sprang up 
on the hillside that was a credit to the 
people.—N. H. Cross, Florida. 


Just Common Clay 


Any teacher can have clay modeling in 
her school without expense if she will be 
content to use the clay at hand. Ask the 
pupils if any of them know a spot in 
their community .where white clay can 
be obtained. Quite likely some child will 
know, for it is commonly found in small 
deposits in nearly all regions. 

If no one can supply the white clay, 
use common yellow clay from the road- 
side, being careful to get that which is 
free from sand, as sand makes it crumble. 
Hither the white or yellow clay molds 
nicely.—MAY GREEN, Iowa. 
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Columbia 


School Grafonola 





and Pushmobile 


HE volume of tone, tone-control 
and tone quality of the Columbia 
Grafonola are not equalled by any other 
School Phonograph. The volume of 
tone is sufficient for any Auditorium, 
Classroom, Hall or Gymnasium purpose. 


The design of the Grafonola harmo- 
nizes with the design of the Pushmobile, 
making it appear as a single unit. 


The Pushmobile has seven shelves, so 
that records may be classified as_ Band, 
Marches, Folk Dances, Songs, Music, 
Appreciation, Stories, etc. 

The Pushmobile has double doors and 


is fitted with lock and key, thus protect- 
ing the records at all times. 


Any Columbia dealer will gladly place a Grafonola and 
Pushmobile in your Schoolroom on trial, without cost or 
obligation to you, that you may test every claim that has been 
made for this Columbia School Grafonola and Pushmobile. 


Literature as listed in the coupon will be mailed on request. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Columbia Graphophone Company, Woolworth Building, New York City 
London Factory: 102 Clerkenwell Road, E. C. 


The Grafonola and Pushmobile are 
finished in either Oak or Mahogany as 
may be desired, in order to harmonize 
with School Interiors. 


The Grafonola may be purchased sep- 
arately for $75.00 if the School funds are 
not sufficient to purchase the entire 
School outfit. The price of the Push- 
mobile is $25.00. The price of the 
School outfit, complete, $100.00 


We no longer manufacture the outer- 
horn type instruments, as they are con- 
sidered obsolete and are not desired by 
the general public, because of their un- 
symmetrical appearance and also because 
of their greater liability to damage. 
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Clip this coupon and mail today 


Educational 


Grafonola Catalog C) 
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Brain-Fag and 
Mental Strain 
come frequently from jack of health- 
giving phosphates in the nerve cells 
and tissues. A teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


in a glass of cool water assists to renew the 
enervated and depleted elements and quench 
the thirst, acting as a splendid tonic and 
invigorator. Non-alcoholic, pleasant to take 
and readily assimilated, 


Sold by Druggists 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 
A-18 5-18 
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The Fifty-Seventh Convention of the N. E. A. 


Geography For 


No more scattering of ideas, no 
|= more wasted time in dictating notes. 
| All the essential facts clearly pre- 
|: sented in one convenient book, 
| 12 books in the series. 
| Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, United 
States for 5th year, North America, South 
America, Canada, Mexico and West Indies, 
United States for 7th year, Massachusetts, 
New York State. 
Postpaid 20c each; one set of 12 for $2.00 


TAITTI’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 
For eighth year and high school. Clear, accurate, 
complete. 93 pages. Illustrated. 35c, Ten or 


more, 25c. each. 

ESSENTIALS OF HISTORY 
McLaury’s American History and Civies, 35c. 
Condensed treatment of everything a child should 

know. For grammar grades and high school. 93 
pages. ‘Ten or more, 25c¢ each, 


Hoffman’s English History, 25c. 





PASS TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS 
McEvoy’s Methods in Education......§ 1.50 


McEvoy’s History of Education.......- “1.50 
Vol. Il. Answersin Methods... .. 1.50 
Vol. 111. Answers in Methods........ 1.50 
Answers in.School Management..-.... 2.00 


T. J. Mc EVOY 
6 Third Ave. a: N. ss 
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which real success in life is never attainable. 


“By the Blessing of God 


I ascribe to Bible study the help and 
strength which I have had from God 
to pass in peace through deeper trials 
in various ways than I had ever had 
before; and after having now above 
fourteen years tried this way, I can 
most fully, in the fear of God, com- 
mend it. * * * Aman has deprived 
himself of the best there is in the 
world who has deprived himself of 
intimate knowledge of the Bible.’’ 
—Woodrow Wilson. 


Systematic, Prayerful Bible Study 


gives that knowledge of God and man without 
It gives uplift, inspira- 


tion, refreshment, strength, courage, wisdom, breadth of vision, spiritual 





enthusiasm, and power with God and men. 


Don’t allow anything to cheat you of your wonderful privilege 
of systematically studying the one Book which outweighs in 


value all other books in all the world. 
and you will secure treasure of value 

and extent beyond any calculation. 
Start at once by enrolling for a 


Moody Bible Institute 


Correspondence Course 


Many thousands the world over have studied 
one or more of our courses. They include 
people of all ages, from a boy of 14 to a 
woman past 80; ministers, missionaries, evan- 
gelists. busy teachers, physicians, students, 
shut-in people; mothers ambitious to train 
their children in the Word; farmers, mechan- 
ics, soldiers in the camps and in service, etc. 
Ferhaps never in all history was there so great a need 
and demand for trained Christian workers, able to 
rightly divide the Word of Truth.” 

lf ycu are not already enrolled as a Correspondence 
student there is no better time to start than now. Fill 
in and mail the accompanying coupon and full particu 
lars concerning all our courses will be sent to you. The 
prices are very low—much below cost, and the instruc- 
tion is unsurpassed, You will be a personal pupil; time, 
place and amount of study under your own control. 
“I often mention in my sermons,” says a letter recently 
received from a Methodist minister,“ that a Correspond- 
ence Course from the Moody Bible Institute has been of 


far greater value to me _ than all my MAIL 
Bible and theological) work in college.” P 
Another correspondent writes: ‘*‘ A lady waa’ 


last evening told me that she and her hus- 


Dig in it as for gold 








We OfferThese 
Eight Courses 


ynthetic Bible Study 
—a fascinating study of the 
contents of the whole Bible, 
“really in a class by itself.’’ 
Practical Christian Work 
—for soul winners'and work- 
ers in exceptional forms of 
Christian service. 


Bible Doctrine 
—a biblical course in the 
great doctrines of the Chris- 
tian faith, 

Bible Chapter Summary 

-a unique method of becom- 

ing acquainted with every 
chapter in the Bible. 

Introductory Bible Course 
—true to its name. 


Evangelism 
—nothing in modern evan- 
gelism overlooked. 
Christian Evidences 
an old subject brought up 
to date. 
The Scofield Bible 
Correspondence Course 
—scholarly, comprehensive, 
tested for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and taken already by 
ten thousand students. 











band were both saved from Christian Sci- 0. MAIL THE COUPON TODAY = =| 


ence by the Christian Evidences Course { 
and that a friend of hers had also been 
saved from Christian Science by same. i 


Another says: “What marvelous light 
am receiving through these lessons! | 

(Scofield Course). Long, long years I 

have puzzled over things in the precious Study. 


Book that now I understand. | Name 
The Moody Bible Institute 


Dept. 4576, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Ill. 





” THE MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
Dept. 4576, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Ill. 


Send me your prospectus giving complete information 
regarding your eight courses in Correspondence Bible 

















NEW PRESIDENT OF THE N. E. A. 


Mrs. Josephine Corliss Preston, State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, 
Washingion 
At the fifty-seventh convention of the National Ed- 
ucation Association held in Milwaukee, Supt. Jose- 
phine Corliss Preston was elected president of the 
Association, the third woman educator to occupy 
that othce. Supt. Prestonis an educator with wide 
experience both as teacher and supervisor. Born 
in the village of Fergus Falls, Minao., reared in her 
native state, Supt. Preston was educated in the 
rural schools, her home high school, and finally in 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. She moved 
with her family te Washington, where she has 
been a rural teacher, a grade teacher, and for nine 
years a county superintendent. Sheis serving her 
second term as State Superintendent of Public in- 
struction, having been elected by a majority of 
56,000. Supt. Preston is the originatcr of teacher- 
ages for rural school teachers . promoter of a pro- 
gram of cural school improvement; member of the 
N. E. A. Commission on the Emerrency in Educa- 
tion ; member of the National Women’s Execative 

Committee of the Republican party 


Keynotes of the Convention 


The keenest interest of the convention 
centered around the following problems: 

1. The National Program of Education, 
which calls for the favorable action of 
Congress concerning the Smith-Towner 
Bill providing for a Department of Edu- 
cation in our federal government with a 
Secretary of Education in the President’s 
cabinet and a federal appropriation for 
higher salaries of teachers. 

2. Reorganizing the National Educa- 
tion Association into a truly democratic 
representation of the needs of the whole 
educational field from the kindergarten 
to the university, and perfecting the 
Association so that it will become an ef- 
ficient instrument, not only to unite all 
educators to work for greater harmony in 
their efforts to train citizens for good 
citizenship, but to express to the general 
public the purposes and rights of edu- 
cation in a successful democracy, which 
must always look to education for its most 
fundamental and permanent means of 
defence. 

8. Americanization of all citizens 
through the use of the English language 
and community center activities. 

4. The importance of compulsory phys- 
ical education of all pupils from kinder- 
garten to university. 

5. The need of demanding a demo- 
cratic, not Prussianistic, interpretation 
and administration of the Smith-Hughes 
law. 

The Attendance 

Although the attendance was smaller 
than hoped for, it was estimated that the 
fifty-seventh annual N. E. A. convention 
had the largest attendance since the 
New York convention of 1916. A final 
checking over of the Milwaukee meeting 
showed that more than 7,000 were pres- 
ent at the various meetings. 

Milwaukee’s hopes of welcoming 12, 
000 or more teachers for this convention 
were not fulfilled. It was the general 
verdict that the reason why the large 
number of teachers who have recently 
become interested in becoming members 








of the Association to help further its in- 
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terests were not more fully represented 
was because of the combination of re- 
stricted railroad rates and low salarics 
of teachers, which have not advanced to 
meet the high cost of living. Formerly 
the special railroad rates and extended 
limit for return have made it possible 
for many teachers to combine a vacation 
outing with the convention meetings, but 
present conditions affected the adjust- 
ment of railroad rates both in price and 
in length of time for which the tickets 
could be used. 


Interest in Reorganization Plan 


The most stirring event of the conven- 
tion was the earnest discussion of the 
proposed adoption of the plan for reor- 
ganization of the National Education 
Association. The new plan called for 
the acceptance of a delegate plan of rep- 
resentation instead of the present open 
meeting plan. 

The opposers of the plan contended 
that while they did not object to a del- 
egate representation for conducting the 
business of the Association they did not 
consider that the plan they were asked 
to adopt was fair to the interests of ele- 
mentary teachers. They declared that 
the proposed plan put the balance of 
power into the hands of supervisors and 
of teachers of secondary and higher ed- 
ucation. They argued that, since the 
large majority of the citizens of our re- 
public receive their education from ele- 
mentary teachers and since elementary 
teachers number five to one to.any other 
group of educators, they deserve a fifty- 
fifty square deal in the matter of repre- 
sentation. They claimed that nothing 
would more effectively inspire our ele- 
mentary teachers to fit themselves for 
the responsibilities of their important 
position in the educational world than to 
give them the rights which belong to 
them, and not to assume that only a 
small group of educators dealing with a 
smaller and more favered class of citi- 
zens should hold the balance of power in 
settling the affairs of the Association, 
It was called to the mind of those who 
debated the subject that through Prus- 
sian influence the educators of Germany 
banished Froebel’s democratic teachings 
from their schools, and that this could 
happen in United States if we fail to 
give proper respect to elementary edu- 
cators 

The opposers of the plan of reorgan- 
ization successfully prevented its accep- 
tance this year in its present form by 
proving that it would be unconstitutional 
to make the change without securing per- 
mission from Congress to amend the 
charter, and caused a resolution to be 
passed to take the necessary steps to se- 
cure legal permission to do this. 

The defenders of elementary education 
representation hope to secure a more 
democratic plan for reorganization which 
will be fair to educators in elementary 
schools as well as to educators in secon- 
dary and higher schools and to all super- 
visors. These advocates of a more per- 
fect democratic instrument want also to 
have aclearer understanding of the priv- 
ileges of life members and directors of 
the Association.. ‘They do not exactly 
comprehend why an educational organi- 
zation should not follow the national 


government in its attitude toward its, 


officers, by which the most distinguished 
officials of our nation become private 
citizens when their terms expire. 


Topics Discussed at Business Session 


The following isa summary of the top- 
ics presented at the business meeting of 
the Association held Friday morning, 
July 4. The excitement over the reor- 
ganization plan caused the meeting to ex- 
tend far into the afternoon, and delayed 
the usual afternoon meeting which gave 
the closing general program of the con- 
vention: 

Passage by Congress of the Smith- 
Towner Bill, providing a Department of 
Education with secretary in the Presi 
dent’s cabinet. 

An act providing for a year of zcom- 
pulsory civic, physical, and vocational 
training. 

A nation-wide plan for the enlistment 
of all teachers as active members of the 


(Continued on page 66) 
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Fifty Thousand Teachers 


have purchased Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers 
and we hear nothing but words of commendation and praise from them. 
“The proof of the pudding is in the eating” and you cannot know how 
really valuable and helpful these books are until you have carefully examined them 
and put them to the test of actual use. Our guarantee makes it possible for you to do 
this. The exceptionally low price of the books and the easy terms of payment under 
which they are sold place them within the reach of every teacher. 


READ OUR OFFER AND GUARANTEE BELOW 
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terms so easy that 
any teacher can 
procure it. In these 
books teachers are 
given the result of 
the best thought, the 
best talent and the 
years of experience 
of many successful 
teachers, all of them 
specialists in their 
respective branches. 


Subjects 


VOLUME I 
Reading, Arithmetic, 
Spelling, language, 
Geugraphy, History, 
Hygiene, Picture Study, 
Physical Gymnastics and 

Education, Games 


VOLUME II 
Agriculture, — Nature Study, 
Story Telling, Dramatization, 
Drawing, Writing, 

Seat Work,  Recitations, 
Domestic Plays and 
Science, Exercises 


Each of the above subjects is treated 
in the most practical and helpful manner 
possible, The teacher can turn to any of 
the various departments in full confi- 
dence of being able to find just the ma- 
terial needed for her use, 

4 More than 500 en- 
Illustrations More than 500 en- 
spersed throughout the books, splendidly 
and effectively illustrate the text. The 
art section is embellished by a large 
number of reproductions from famous 
paintings, selected because of their 
adaptability for picture study in schools, 
The Drawing Section has several pages 
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5 1 2 Pages “4 of plates in colors. 
. 4 r4 P Practical 
Over 500 Illustration Size, Binding, Etc. jis? 
Aids and Devices for Teachers consists 
of two volumes, each 9x12inches. There are 256 pages in each volume with two ten-inch columns to 
the page. The contents are equal to four ordinary 350-page books. The text is printed in exception- 
ally readable type on a heavy weight book paper, specially made to produce the best results in print- 


ing. Bound in full baby seal Keratol, giving an unusually attractive appearance and the durability 
essential to books intended for daily use for a long period of time. Title is stamped in gold. 


PRICES AND EASY TERMS 


i i of the two volume set of Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for 
The Special Price Teachers in combination with a year’s subscription to Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans is $6.15 payable $1.15 with the order and $1.00 0n the 15th of each of the next suc- 
ceeding five months. Teachers who prefer to remit in one payment with order are allowed a dis- 
count of 50 cents, making the net cash price $5.65. Use order blank below, 
i is $5.00 payable $1.00 with order and $1.00 on the 15th of each of 
The Price of the Books the nuns succeeding four months. discount of 50 cents is 
allowed for payment in full with order making the net cash price $4.50. Use order blank below 
making modifications as explained in note at bottom. 














49> Please Remit by P. O. Money Order. See Notice on Page 2. 


USE THIS ORDER BLANK : GUARANTEE 


F, A. OWEN PUB, CO., Dansville, N. ¥. i detaches aoa Every order for 
You may ship (all charges prepaid) to my address given below Practical Methods, 





ereeee 


Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers, complete in two 
volumes, and enter or extend my subscription to Normal Instructor- Aids and Devices for 
Primary Plans for one year. I have indicated by a check mark (x) in Teachers 1s accepted 
one of the squares below the manner in which payment is to be made. 

I am enclosing $1.15 herewith and will remit $1.00 on the 15th of each under an absolute 


LJ of the next succeeding five months, making a total of $6.15. 

{ ] I am enclosing herewith the net combination cash price of $5.65. 

In accordance with your guarantee it is understood that if these books are 
not satisfactory to me in every sense, I am to notify you by letter within ten 
days from their receipt, and that in that event you will give me instructions 
for their return, at your expense, and that when returned the sum enclosed 
herewith will be immediately refunded to me and my subscription cancelled. 


If the Books Alone Are Ordered jn‘icatc Py 2 cnn ee elow 
the manner in which payment is to be made. 


3 ie Iam enclosing $1.00 herewith and will remit $1.00 on the 15th of each 
— of the next succeeding four months, making a total of $5.00, 


guarantee that if the 
books are not satisfac- 
tory to the purchaser 
in every sense and 
we are notified to this 
effect within ten days 
of their delivery, we 
{ | 1am enclosing herewith the net cash price of $4.50. will refund at once 
— the money advanced 
and give instructions 
for the return of the 
books at our expense. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 











What the Department of Agricul- 
ture Does 
(Continued from page 44) 


And so the story might run on— 
through the Bureau of Soils, the Bureau 
of Public Roads, the Forest Service, the 
Bureau of Crop Estimates, the Office of 
Farm Management. The names are in- 
dicative of the work they do, and more 
detailed information concerning them 
may be had in their annual reports. 

It may be more interesting to leave 
the professorial sanctums and labora- 
tories for a while and talk about the 
men and women who, in a manner of 
speaking, are the primary teachers of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. They are employed under the 
States Relations Service, the United 
States Department of Agriculture and 
the State agricultural colleges co-opera- 
ting. The ideal is to havea man teacher 
and a woman teacher in every county in 
the United States—and, thanks to the 
remarkable progress made during the 
war period, the ideal is not so far from 
the fact. 

The men teachers are called county 
agents. The county agent in any county 
has as his class the farmers of that 
county. Thesubjects he teaches include 
the whole range of work of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture with regard to crops 
and live stock, marketing, and the like. 
He takes the information directly to the 
farmer, goes into the field with him and 
shows him how to plant, how to cultivate, 
how to harvest; goes into the feeding 
pen or pasture lot with him and shows 
him how to immunize his hogs against 
cholera or how to feed the cows to pro- 
duce the best milk and butter in greatest 
quantities. 

The women teachers are called home 

demonstration agents. They carry into 
the homes all of the activities of the De- 
partment of Agriculture that pertain to 
home making—the right kind of diets, 
the best methods of cooking and serving 
and conserving; how to make the best 
use of the garden, how to can, how to 
dry, how to substitute one food for an- 
other and to make it palatable; how to 
make the children’s school clothes and 
how to prepare their school lunches. 
But there are textbooks, too, for the 
great student body of the Department of 
Agriculture. The Division of Publica- 
tions has issued, up to this time, more 
than 1,500 bulletins covering practically 
every subject connected with farming 
and home making. It has issued, also, 
a great many circulars, leaflets, posters. 
A list of available publications of the 
Department of Agriculture will be sent 
on request. Specifically, these are of in- 
terest at this season: 


Canning Tomatoes at Home Farmers Bul- 


and in Club Work letin ~ 621 
Canned Fruits, Preserves . 

and Jellies, oe SA) a 
Home Uses for Muscadine 

Grapes oe ee 
Home Canning of Fruits 

and Vegetables (South- 

ern States) pe ee. (Goes 


Home Canning (Northern 
States) , oF SS. ae 
Farm and Home Drying of 
Fruits and Vegetables ‘‘ ‘* 984 
Home Made Fruit Butters ‘* ‘* 900 
Manufacturing Unfer- 

mented Grapejuice << SS ae 
Muscadine Grape Sirup Pe ee) 
Preservation of Vegetables 
by Fermentation and 


Salting He > iu 
Canning Peaches on the 
Farm “ot SG 
Canning, Préserving, and 
Pickling (South) (Circular) A81 
Blackboard Writing 


(Continued from page 21) 


r—over, up, swing. 
y—over, under, down-loop. 
a—over, under, cross. 
z—over, down-loop. 


2. i—up, under. 
j—up, down-loop. 
p—up, down, over, swing. 
s—up, back, up. 
u—up, under, under. 
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8. b—up-loop, under, swing. 
f—up, down, up, swing. 
h—up-loop, over, under. 
k—up-loop, over, round, under. 
/—up-loop. 
d—round, up-loop. 


4, g—round, up, down, up. 
y—over, under, down-loop. 
g—round, up, down-loop. 


5. a—round, up, under. 
c—dot, round. 
o—round-o, swing. 
e—up, round, up. 


Learning the Written Word 


(Continued from page 40) 


should be done through the use of inter- 
esting literary material. Thus the defi- 
nition is taught contextually. The teacher 
may supplement this work by calling at- 
tention to the definition in the diction- 
ary. But it seems that in this respect, 
the order of the race is a good method 
for the order of the individual acquisi- 
tion of words—use, first; formal defini- 
tion, later. 

Pronunciation. The pronunciation will 
be developed incidentally in connection 
with the meaning and the use.  Pro- 
nunciation should be gotten by imitation 
of the teacher. There may be special 
drill if necessary. Ability to work 
out pronunciations from the dictionary 
should gradually be acquired. 

Order of the Letters. When the pro- 
nunciation and the meaning have been 
fixed in the child’s mind, the teacher 
may proceed to give the order of the 
letters. Words may be classified so as to 
segregate their difficulties into ear lists, 
as ‘‘dash, foot, which’’; eye lists, as 
‘‘through, ocean, vein'’; and eye-ear 
lists, as ‘‘toad, listen.’’ Some methods 
of visualizing the word are to use the 
flash card, to write and erase, to under- 
score, to color, to break up into ele- 
ments, derivatives, or familiar words, 
to compare with similar words, to have 
children pick out bothersome features of 
a word, to have children make as many 
words as possible out of the letters of 
the given word, to use the principle of 
multiple association—teaching through 
definition, context, discussion, personal 
experience, and visual, auditory, vocal, 
and motor activities. The spelling 
match may be used as a_ convenient 
method of review, but not otherwise. 

Testing the Lesson. Oral spelling may 
be used as a rapid, incidental test of de- 
velopment work, but not as a searching 
test or examination. Spelling from sen- 
tence dictation offers a good approxi- 
mate test, and spelling in spontaneous 
composition offers the real and final test 
or examination. Both teaching and test- 
ing should be written rather than oral. 
The child’s use of spelling is written. 
He needs spelling only when he writes. 
The mental connections are from mean- 
ing to movement. He must be taught 
and tested with the same connections 
which occur in his use of spelling, other- 
wise his learning will be imperfect. If 
he is taught so that hearing and writing 
are connected, evidently when he is put 
up against a situation where thinking 
and writing are connected, his memory 
will not function correctly. If the child 
has been trained to spell in a list or ina 
spelling match, he cannot be expected 
to apply his training to a composition; 
the connections are too different. 
Correctiug Spelling. After connec- 
tions have been formed it is harder to 
break them and form others than it 
would have been to form particular con- 
nections at the very outset. But if for 
any reason, the child learns to misspell 
any word, then correction becomes a ne- 
cessity. The teacher may have the child 
keep a list of the words he misspells. 
He may seek for the cause of the mis- 
spellings, faulty pronunciation, careless- 
ness, etc., and make an effort to remedy 
these. He may assign concrete exer- 
cises to overcomé spelling defects, such 
as making so many words out of the let- 
ters in the troublesome word; copying a 
passage, writing the troublesome word 
in red crayon and the troublesome part 
of the word in blue crayon; making up 
a story in which the troublesome word 
or words play a prominent part. 


NOTE: The New Orleans Spelling List referred 
to early in this article may be obtained by sending 5 

















w—up, under, under, swing. 


_— to F. F. Hansell & Bro., Ltd., New Orleans, 
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At Half the Cost 


The story of how 30,000 women learned easily and 
quickly to make their own clothes 


By ELIZABETH JUNE CHRISTIE 7 


with a very dear friend of mine. She was 

wearing such a perfectly charming dress that 
I simply had to express my admiration. ‘‘Maybe if 
I could afford to patronize the exclusive shops just 
once,’’ I ventured, and I fear just a bit enviously, ‘‘I 
could have a gown as wonderfully stylish and be- 
coming as that.’’ 

And then Grace looked at me and smiled. ‘‘Would 
you really like to meet the modiste who designed and 
fashioned and made this dress—every stitch and seam 
of it?’’ she said. ‘‘Then gaze upon her. I made it 
all myself. ’’ 

‘“*Why, my dear,’’ I exclaimed, ‘‘I never knew you 
did any sewing at all.’’ 

‘I never did until a few months ago. But in those 
few months I’ve learned to make all my own clothes 
—not merely just to make them but to make them 
as dresses are made in the best shops. I’ve learned 
to draft from my own measurements patterns that 
fit perfectly—or to adapt any tissue pattern—I’ve 
learned to really develop style in a garment—and to 
individualize it—to copy a garment I see on the 
street, ina shop window, or in a fashion magazine 
and yet put in those little touches that are meant 
just for me. 

‘*Then I’ve learned every step of fitting, making, 
trimming, finishing—everything. My dear, not a 
hand but mine touched this dress from the day I se- 
lected the materials until I put it on just as you see 
it now. And here’s something more. I know you 
well enough to tell you that this dress, which would 
be priced at least $40 in a shop, cost me just exactly 
$13.50!”’ 

“But tell me,’’ I said still puzzled. ‘‘Where did 
you go to learn it all? How did you find the time?”’ 

‘“‘I went to scho-' ’’ she answered, ‘‘on my own 
front porch and in that sunny back sitting room— I 
went whenever | had an hour or even a few minutes 
to spare. My teacher I have never seen, although I 
feel that she is one of my warmest friends. I 
learned it all, my dear Elizabeth, by mail, through 
the Woman’s Institute. And if you want to give 
your readers some news that will win their ever- 
lasting gratitude in these days of soaring prices, tell 
them the story of what the Woman’s Institute is 
doing for more than 30,000 women, in city, town and 
country all over the world.’’ 


Te other day I was coming out from town 


O THAT is how I happened to be sitting three 

days later, across the table from Mrs. Mary 
Brooks Picken, listening to the perfectly wonderful 
story of this great school which has brought hap- 
piness, and the joy of having pretty clothes, and 
savings almost too good to be true, into thousands 
upon thousands of homes all over America and in 
foreign lands! Mrs. Picken is Director of Instruc- 
tion of the Woman’s Institute, a practical expert 
dressmaker with years of experience, a great heart 
and a sympathetic understanding of woman’s needs 
and everyday home problems. She is so enthusiastic 
about the good the Institute is doing that her face 
fairly beamed as she talked. 

‘*Every woman knows,’’ she was saying, ‘‘that she 
could have many more clothes for much less money 
if she could make them herself. But how is a busy 
housewife to learn dressmaking if she must leave her 
home to take employment as a dressmaker’s appren- 
tice or to attend a resident school? It was that 
condition of things that led us to develop an entirely 
new method of teaching dressmaking by which the 


instruction is given entirely by mail. This 
means that now any woman, no matter where 
she may live, may learn everything about dress- 
making right in her own home in spare time. 
Not merely the essentials, but the whole art of 
dressmaking, designing, cutting, fitting and the 
construction of garments of every kind. 

‘It is not necessary that she even know how 
to make a simple stitch. The instruction be- 
gins with stitches and seams, and is not finished 
until the student can design, cut, fit and make 
with her own hands a gown, suit or dress of 
any style, no matter how elaborate. 

‘*And do you also teach students how to 
renovate and remodel their old clothes and 
hats?’’ I asked. C 

‘‘Of course,’’ was her answer, ‘‘else our 
courses would surely be incomplete. We have 
many reports from students who have been 
able, with our help, to design and produce new 
dresses and hats of the very latest styles from 
those they had never hoped to wear again be 
cause they were out of date. 

‘‘Our lessons are written in everyday words 
that even children understand. Then, too, every 
little step in the instruction is not only fully 
explained, but is actually shown by means of pic- 
tures—so that it is practically impossible for the 
student to make any mistakes. And every student re- 


-ceives personal, individual help and instruction.”’ 


We went through the big instruction department 
and I watched the teachers at their work of examin 
ing reports, marking lessons, and dictating letters to 
students. Then I understood why the method of 
teaching is so wonderfully successful. 

As we came back to Mrs. Picken’s office she turned 
to a great pile of letters from students on her desk. 
‘‘They come to us like this every day,’’ she said. 

Then she read me some of them. One was from a 
girl only 16 who now not only makes all her own 
clothes but has already earned enough sewing for 
others to pay for her entire course. 

Another was from a woman of 63 who has opened 
a shop in her home. She wrote that she had already 
established a trade that keeps her busy and enables 
her to support an invalid husband and still be at 
home with him all day. 


““\W70U see,’’ Mrs. Picken went on, ‘‘we not only 
teach a woman to make her own and her 
children’s clothes but we give her so thorough a 
knowledge of dressmaking that she is able to take it 
up as a profession if she desires. Hundreds of our 
students learn dressmaking in spare time while doing 
other work and then when they are fully equipped 
step right into good positions as dressmakers or open 
their own shops, where they sometimes make two or 
three times as much money as formerly. One feature 
about our method is that it enables a woman to make 
practical, stylish garments while she learns. There 
are no tedious preliminaries, Almost at once a stu- 
dent starts making garments for herself or others. ’’ 
**Another wonderful thing about our work,’’ she 
said, ‘‘is that we can reach every one. Among our 
students are women and girls at home, business 
women, farmers’ wives, teachers, school girls, girls 
employed in offices, stores and factories. And there 
are, oh, so many mothers who simply pour out their 
thanks to us for teaching them how to have dainty 
clothes for their little ones at a mere fraction of 
what their clothes cost before. 
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‘*Then too,’’ she said ‘‘we have a course in mil 
linery just as complete and fascinating and practical, 
by which a woman can quickly learn to make her own 
hats or can qualify to take up millinery as a business. 

‘And we are now teaching foods and cookery 
showing how to make your housekeeping easy and 
pleasant beside saving one-third your grocery, meat 
and fuel bills in the same successful way. 

‘“*You see it makes no difference where you live, 
because all the instruction is carried on by mail. And 
it is no disadvantage if you are employed during the 
day or have household duties that occupy most of 
your time, because you can devote as much or as 
little time to the course as you wish, and just when- 
ever it is convenient.”’ 

‘*But tell me,’’ I said, ‘Show do you get your stu- 
dents?’’ 

‘“‘Largely through the recommendations and _ in- 
dorsements of our present students,’’ ‘she replied. 
‘“‘Their enthusiasm is contagious and their friends 
want to learn, too, so they write us. Then we pub- 
lish three books entitled ‘Dressmaking Made Easy,’ 
‘Millinery Made Easy,’ and ‘Cooking Made Easy,’ 
which are mailed free on request.’’ 

And so, at her suggestion, I have arranged below, 
for the convenience of my readers, a coupon, which 
if filled out and mailed promptly will bring without 
any obligation, a free booklet, with much more in- 
formation about the Woman’s Institute and its courses 
than I have been able to give here. 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 32 W, Scranton, Penna. 
Please send me one of your booklets and tell me 
how I can learn the subject marked below: 
Home Dressmaking Millinery 


Professional Dressmaking | |Cooking 
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“It is by far the most helpful 


book of its kind that I 


have ever seen.” 


i The above was written to us by a County Superintendent, 
# after having examined a copy of “HOW I DID IT.” 

This is only one of many similar letters which we have re- 
# ceived and expresses the sentiment of Superintendents and 
# Teachers in general in regard to this new and very useful book. 
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mote schoolroom efficiency, 
exigency of the moment. 
every month under the head ‘‘Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club,’’ and the 
department has become one of the most popular in the magazine. 


These devices have 


Why “How I Did It” 
Was Published 


TEACHERS: How 
course of your schoolroom experience have you 
found yourself confronted with a situation that 
you did not know just how to handle, or how 
many times have you wished that you might be 
shown the easiest, quickest and most effective 
way of doing some particular thing? 

Have you not felt on such occasions that you 
would like to talk with other teachers in regard 
to these little problems and difficulties and find 
out how they succeeded in overcoming them? 

Our real object in the publication of “How I 
Did It” is to make it possible for you to do this. 

For nearly twenty years teachers of city, 
village and rural schools have sent to Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans clever devices to pro- 
which they themselves have evolved out of the 


many times in the 


been published in the journal 


Because of the very large number of requests which we have received for 

back numbers of the magazine from subscribers who desired to avail them- 
= selves of more of the helps which they had found in the ‘‘ Help-One- Another’”’ 
# department, we finally concluded to publish ‘‘ How I Did It,’’ a book contain- 
: ing the most helpful of all the material that has appeared in this department. 


What “How I Did It” Contains 


An examination of the contents of “How I 


Did It” would instantly impress 


# one with the idea that this book is a veritable mine of the best and most 
helpful material ever published for the use and guidance of teachers. 
It treats a total of 746 Topics embracing every branch of school work. 


Each of these topics clearly 


and concisely 


states (in the teacher’s own 


language) how she did some particular thing in a way which proved highly 
satisfactory in her school and which she submitted for publication in the 
‘*Help-One-Another Club’’ of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS in order 
that other teachers might receive the benefit of her experience. 


The contents are arranged under various 


sub-divisions which are here 


given, together with the number of topics treated in each: 











NUMBER OF NUMBER OF 
TOPICS TREATED TOPICS TREATED 
# School Management ....................+ 60 Decoration and Art ..................... 30 
= Arithmetic ............ sabi See oeeo Ros ERee 39 Nature Study and Agriculture ...... 35 
RIND cp 6c saaeS cc ban achessp meoaeeeee 61 Domestic Science...................... Aw |, 
i CRNA chai ccs pans espapunavanesnvoesour 26 Miahual Traiminye............60s<0s00-055.." 8 
as EMMMERIOIE =. cuca susesbssesuasebescearventoner MES CUMMIMNRIS c coco cvaxccvsecakeavocsnebapieseeaverses . 20 
Se INI ok Csuc Guvisubuck uiseu eves h¥stbanuhoneee eee pI Occult sacar ocas aks seenabsneeake oan 37 
Pe RIN 5.5 caves nnsdisuubavcabesenkepearben J. errr e Oo 152 
NEE. i cinikon Aoxpaetenvaoes er 42 Schoolroom [olidays ................ . 64 
Hi DOIN son cau esaccoeskeinsd sabeserpanseuasner BO TIONG 5.05 ss0e5,ccsccsocced eurse 47 
Even the most sanguine teacher who orders x 93 
this book will be surprised when she examines “How I Did It’ 
it. She will find a greater wealth of material a. rr 
} than ever before was contained in a volume 
: of its size and price. ‘The helps and devices Instructive 
in ‘‘Spelling’’ alone—forty-eight of them—are Inspiring 
well worth the price of the book. Concise 
“How I Did It” will help you to solve the 
# thousand and one little problems which are Thorough 
# constantly arising in the schoolroom. It will Complete 
: make your work easier and at the same time 
enable you to obtain better results. YOU Comprehensive 
NEED THIS BOOK and the cost is so small Practical 
that you cannot afford to be without it. Usable 
“ How I Did It” is printed in clear, read- 
able type on a good grade of paper. It contains Helpful 
320 pages and is as well made in every Convenient 
gg as books which are sold at much higher Inexpensive 
rices. 











Price, Postpaid, in Limp Cloth Covers, 50 Cents Per Copy 


“How I Did It” and Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, lyr. (new or renewal) $1 .90 


For Other Combinations See Page 2 of This Magazine 





Order ‘‘How I Did 


Our Guarantee ore et oe 
money back rather than keep the book, write us to that effect and we 
will immediately refund the cost and send you postage for its return. 


It,” use it one month in your 
would prefer to have your 











Order a Copy of “HOW I DID IT’’ Today 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 























The Stadiometer 
(Continued from page 22 


to print these numbers plainly in ink, 
pencil, or paint, and then apply over 
them a coat of shellac or varnish to keep 
them from smearing or rubbing off. In 
fastening the measuring rod to the in- 
side of the box be sure it is square a- 
cross, so that when it is in a correct 
position it will stand perfectly upright. 
The top of the base is fastened to the box 
with two-inch finishing nails or brads. 
These are better than common nails, 
since the heads are less conspicuvus. 

The arm that slides up and down on 
the upright is simply made by nailing 
one short piece to a longer piece at right 
angles to each other. A butt joint is all 
that is necessary, but if harder tech- 
nique or a stronger construction is de- 
sired, a slip mortise and tenon, or other 
joint cun be made. These pieces must 
be of the same width as the upright. 

Now take two strips of thin sheet 
metal. Fasten one end of each strip to 
one side of the short piece of the arm, 
as indicated in the drawing. It will be 
well to let the edge of the lower piece 
of metal lap over on the end of the 
longer horizontal piece of wood. ‘This 
makes astronger joint. The sheet metal 
must now be bent in shape to fit around 
the measuring rod. This is best done by 
using a short block of wood the exact 
width and thickness of the measuring 
rod. Fasten this block of wood along- 
side of the short piece of the arm in the 
same position as that assumed by the 
measuring rod, and hammer the metal 
strips into shape around the block. Get 
the corners yood and square, and with 
one nail in each piece temporarily fasten 
the loose ends of the metal into place on 
the other side of the sliding arm. Now 
slip the block of wood out and test for a 
correct, fit on the measuring rod. It 
should be tight enough so as to remain 
in position at any point on the measur- 
ing rod, and yet loose enough to slip 
easily with the hand from one point to 
another. If it is too loose, hammer the 
strips around the block so as to make a 
smaller opening, and if too tight, ham- 
mer to loosen up. Keep testing until 
the arm slides exactly as desired and 
then firmly nail the ends of the metal 
strips in place. The whole apparatus 
can be painted and varnished if desired, 
but the fitting of the metal guides must 
be done after this finishing, or at least 
no paint or varnish must be applied to 
the measuring rod or the inside of the 
metal guides. 


Demonstrations for Exhibits and 
Fairs 
(Wontinued from page 20) 


season. It grows close to the ground. 
Its stem is very juicy, so it remains 
alive a long time after it is pulled up. 
It often takes root and grows again if it 
is left lying in the garden. 

This is wild buckwheat or bind weed. 
It grows very rapidly, and as it twines 
round the garden plants, it is very hard 
to pull up. 

If we have weeds that have gone to 
seed in our gardens this fall we should 
pile them up and burn them before the 
gardens are plowed. In this way we 
destroy many of the seeds. We should 
use care all summer -not to allow any 
weeds to go to seed. We may ina few 
years entirely rid our gardens of weeds. 


The Modern Rural School 
(Continued from page 33) 


istration, giving demonstrations as a part 
of community entertainments. All this 
will lead to community service for hos- 
pitals and orphanages. They will do Ju- 
nior Red Cross work and learn new les- 
sons of service. 

Even in writing, her ideas must be 
adapted to present needs, for she has 
read that the poor handwriting of hun- 
dreds of soldiers held up the distribution 
of allotment vouchers by the paymaster- 
general. She insists on legible hand- 
writing in all class work and gives daily 
exercises in writing. 

There are two accomplishments which 
Sadie will endeavor especially to secure 
in her little rural school. They are 
habitual accuracy of statement and the 
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acquisition of personal skill on the part 
of herself and her pupils. 

Sadie has written a little creed which 
she calls ‘‘The Patriotic Teacher’s 
Creed.’’ Here it is: 

**T believe in my country as a country 
of homes, as a country in which life 
may find true expression; in democracy 
of government; in the flag as a symbol 
of liberty, real justice, and true democ- 
racy; that my country’s flag should float 
over every schoolhouse and be a tangible 
token to every boy and girl of the mean- 
ing of their country’s privileges and de- 
mands; that the greatest service I can 
give my country is teaching the boys and 
girls who are to be its future citizens.’’ 


Booklet Making 


(Continued from page 26) 


The Sheep booklet should contain the 
story of wool, a list of its uses, and 
samples of woolen goods. Use pictures 
from farm papers. On the first page 
put this verse: -° 


‘*Sheep are made of wool without 
And mutton chops within. 

If sheep knew what they were about 
You ’d think they would begin 

To run and run and never stop 
Until they came to those 

Who do not care for mutton chops 
Or dress in woolen clothes. ”’ 


Our Maple booklets were enjoyed very 
much, because at this time we learned to 
make blue prints. I purchased a small 
can of blue print paper, gave careful di- 
rections, and allowed each child to make 
a blue print of a maple leaf which he had 
pressed and saved in the fall for this 
very purpose. Besides the blue prints, 
the books contained drawings, spelling 
lessons, language lessons based on stories 
about maple trees, arithmetic problems, 
and a little geography work on the states 
producing the greater part of the syrup 
and sugar. 

The A BC booklets were made in the 
second grade. We used brown wrapping 
paper purchased froma local grocer for 
a few cents a pound. The little ones 
took alphabet patterns made by older 
pupils, carefully marked around them on 
white paper and still more carefully cut 
the letters out. Three white letters, A, 
B, C, were placed diagonally across the 
cover. Beginning on the first page with 
A they pasted a letter in the upper left 
hand corner of each page. When this 
was completed they collected pictures 
from seed catalogues to illustrate each 
page, in color if possible. For example, 
the first page contained A and a red 
apple, the second B and a branch of col- 
ored berries. 

Easter booklets are very dainty and 
pretty if they are kept spotlessly clean. 
Fold three sheets of white construction 
paper (9x12) in half, punch, and tie with 
gold cord. Collect and hectograph Easter 
pictures for your pupils to tint and 
mount on the various pages. 

Primary pupils will enjoy the Baby 
booklet most of all. Its pdges are made 
from drawing paper, and on them are 
mounted all the pretty and cunning baby 
pictures you can find. Give each child a 
page in the book which he can arrange 
to suit his own artistic ideas. Sample 
copies of ‘‘mothers’ magazines’’ will sup- 
ply plenty of pictures, and you can easily 
find a lovely magazine cover to use on 
the front page. 

At opening exercises we learned the 
poem ‘‘My Golden Keys,’’ which begins 
**A bunch of Golden Keys is mine,’’ and 
worked on a ‘‘Golden Keys booklet, in 
the drawing periods. We marked around 
an enlarged pattern of a key on white 
construction paper. Then we painted 
two keys with gold ink and put them 
away to dry. When the keys were thor- 
oughly dry they were carefully cut out 
and used as covers. The inner leaves of 
the same shape were cut from thin white 
paper. As we learned each verse it was 
copied on one of the inside leaves. When 
the verses were finished we bound the 
leaves and covers with purple cord. 

‘‘Our Happy Year’’ booklet contained a 
series of calendars for each school month. 
Each page was decorated with appro- 
priate pictures cut from crepe paper 
napkins and had a verse copied at the 
bottom. If you havea kodak, a shapshot 
of the school or of some school activity 
would be good for the covers. 
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WANTED: A capable, alert teacher with business 
® ability, to represent us during summer 
months in educational demonstration work. Give references, 
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The Teacher’s Dress 
By Mary Brooks Picken 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Thisis the first of a series of 
articles on the subject of dress and its various 
phases, prepared expressly from the teacher's point 
of view, by Mary Brooks Picken, Through her con- 
nection with the Woman’s Institute of Scranton, Pa., 
as the author of its dressmaking courses and the 
principal of the dressmaking school, Mrs. Pick- 
en is interesting and educating thousands of women 
all over the world in this fascinating subject and its 
ever-increasing changes. In her experience, she 
has discovered that teachers have a tendency to 
overlook some of the possibilities of dress in their 
eagerness to impart to their pupils the knowledge 
called for by the curriculum set down for them. On 
the other hand, she believes that teachers should 
give more attention to their appearance than any 
other classes of women because of the example they 
are in a position to set and because of the place 
they occupy in the public life of the community. 
With these ideas in mind, with a vital interest in 
the subject, as well as in women, and with a wide 
experience in teaching women of every station in 
life the requisites of appropriate and becoming 
dress, Mrs. Picken is in a position to speak with au- 
thority. 


Keeping Up Interest Through Your 
Appearance 


If you would maintain the interest of 
your pupils or your friends, you must 
make yourself a fitting example by keep- 
ing up your appearance. 

Did you ever realize how much more 
secure you feel when you are close to 
some one near and dear to you, some one 
you have confidence in, some one you 
respect, some one who helps you to bring 
out the best there is in you, who will 
shield you from every possible ill? Did 
you ever think of putting your clothes 
in the same position? Clothes are so 
intimate. They should give you assur- 
ance, encourage you, inspire your self- 
respect, make you attractive, help you 
to express charm, personality, dignity, 
and poise, and cause you to feel com- 
fortable and at ease. Truly, they can 
aid in so many ways that it is ditticult 
to enumerate them all. 

But, for the help your clothes can give 
you, you must give them something in 
return. You must spend time in the 
study of the lines in your dress or your 
suit, to see whether it is becoming to 
you. And, too, you must give time to 
an earnest and intelligent study of the 
colors and the materials suited to your 
individuality and personality. 

To determine the lines suited to your 
height, weight, and needs, stand in 
front of your mirror to study yourself. 
Turn around slowly, as if you were hav- 
ing the hem of your skirt turned. See 
whether your body is flat and thin, or 
whether you are just ‘‘roly-poly.”’ 
Place your mirror in a good light and try 
on every dress you possess, to find the 
good points of each. Be sure to search 
out the bad points, too, for by the law 
of elimination, you may be able to dis- 
card all the disagreeable features. 

When you think of trying on your 
dresses to find out how they look, you 
may want to say to me, ‘‘Whatam I go- 
ing to do? I have only two dresses.”’ 
Possibly so. But one of those dresses 
has better lines for you than the other 
and that is what I want you to find out. 
Then start out to perfect the lines of the 
one that is the most becoming. 

You are planning new dresses now, I 
am sure of it; and if you will adapt the 
lines that are correct in the more becom- 
ing of your dresses and work to perfect 
them, following, of course, in a modest 
way the new fashions, you will be de- 
lighted with the result. A perfect cos- 
tume never came from the hands of an 
amateur; but you can begin now to ac- 
quire skill by perfecting that which you 
already know from experience is good. 

The rule regarding lines applies also 
to color. If you are large in stature and 
you wear a dark-blue serge dress, you 
know that you look smaller, that your 
eyes are kindlier, that every tiny bit of 
color in your hair gains full value by the 
reflection coming up from the blue dress. 

Then, why not try another blue, re- 
membering that there are at least four- 
teen hues, shades, and tints of blue? 

‘he woman who can wear purpie-blue 
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cannot usually wear green-blue. If a 
purple-blue is right for you, but you 
need a bit of color to throw a little re- 
flection on the face, make a tiny rosebud 
and let it peek out from your collar or 
rest leisurely on your left front shoulder. 
A wee bit of color makes a vast amount 
of difference, especially on a dark cos 
tume. 

One time it was my good fortune to 
be in the company of a great physician 
for several hours. We talked about eyes 
and the effect of color on the optic nerve. 
He said: ‘‘If you are teaching dress 
ideals, you should not overlook telling 
your people about the optic nerve.’’ 
‘The psychology of his plan is as follows: 

If you are large in stature, have a 
piece of jewelry, a white flower, or some- 
thing small to catch the eye when a per- 
son first looks at you. Then the eye will 
not see exactly how large you are. But 
if you are small, avoid any patch of color 
or anything that will attract the atten- 
tion of the eye first. Rather wear a be- 
coming dress that will emphasize your 
full size. Deceiving the optic nerve 
seems quite a task, but it is decidedly 
interesting and really fascinating when 
once you sense the possibilities. 

A friend of mine who is extremely ar- 
tistic, and who makes the prettiest little 
rosebuds and buttonhole bouquets I have 
ever seen, explained to me how she made 
her little bouquets so that they would 
inspire the optic nerve to find color in 
the face. Holding up one made of two 
half-open buds, one a light strawberry 
pink and the other a bright ocean blue, 
she said, ‘You see, if a bright-eyed, 
pale-cheeked girl comes to buy a bou- 
quet, I put a little pink bud up near her 
face and a blue one down a little, so that 
when the eyes catch the flush of color in 
the bud, they will look up at the face 
and find the pretty flush there. Then 
the blue one will carry the reflection to 
the eyes and make them appear a little 
deeper blue than they would otherwise. 
The optic nerve, you know. has not had 
time to lose the pink color nor the blue 
color that the little bud reflected. 

‘*To a winsome brown-eyed girl who 
has color, I give a pretty yellow or topaz 
bouquet, bright enough to attract the 
glance of the observer first; then, when 
the eyes of the girl come into view, they 
show a beautiful deep brown. 

‘It my little patron has brown eyes 
and no color, I put a topaz and a pink 
bud side by side in a bouquet, so that 
the eyes catch both colors at once, and 
these are reflected in the face of the one 
who wears it.’’ 

You can spend hours, happy, delight- 
ful hours, studying color, for the more 
you study color, the more will you want 
to study and apply your knowledge and 
the more you apply your knowledge, the 
more you will enjoy color, thus making 
a happy circle. 

When I was a child, I read a story 
about a little girl who always had her 
clothes on awry and who would not let 
her mother comb her hair, but wanted 
to comb it herself. Her teacher, know- 
ing the little girl needed a lesson in 
grooming, gave her a mirror. ‘his was 
all that she needed, for it seemed she 
had never looked into a mirror before, 
and it told her what no one person could 
—that she could be prettier and more at- 
tractive if she would try. 

And so, I bid you get acquainted with 
your mirror. Study yourself when you 
are sitting down, standing up, or walk- 
ing, and then set about to correct faults 
you find in your grooming or attire. You 
will be delighted with the results, for 
you will find many, pretty features that 
you did not know you possessed. You 
may also find many unattractive ones, 
but ‘‘error uncovered is two-thirds de- 
stroyed,’’ for you will not tolerate them 
when you realize their ugliness; instead, 
you will readily find a way in which to 
overcome these trifling hindrances to 
good looks—you will discover a plan that 
will help you keep up the interest of 
others through your own appearance. 


PEACE OPENS HUNDREDS 
GOV’T JOBS to TEACHERS 


The Coming of Peace will require the camplete 
changing of eo departments. The 19.0 
census opens u clerical positions. Tcachers are 
specially fitted” not only to stand well on the examina- 
tions, but to receive quick advancement after appoint- 

ment, Those interested can gct a free list of positions 
obtainable and free pample questions by dropping a 

ostal at once to Franklin Institute, Dept. 1243, 

ochester, N. ¥. Immediate action is necessary as the 
examinations are likely to be announced any day now. 
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The Fifty-Seventh Convention of the N. E. A.—Continued from page 60 


A policy of interpretation and admin- 
istration of the Smith-Hughes law con- 
sistent with the purposes of the N. E. 
A. educational program. 

Provision by State legislatures for 
more adequate financial support of public 
education in order to pay better salaries, 
to establish a plan for systematic recruit- 
ing of the profession, develop a better 
teacher training system, and initiate a 
plan for all-year schools. 

Laws making education a function of 
the State and taking it out of the realm 
| of fractional local politics. 

Laws bringing rural schools under a 
larger unit of control than the local dis- 
trict. 

Legal provision for a more flexible 
course of instruction to reach all classes 
of children. 

Compulsory education of sixteen, and 
| compulsory continuation of education to 
| eighteen on the employer’s time. 

Compulsory registration of minors to 
insure enforcement of the compulsory 
education laws. 

Compulsory classes in Americanization 
for all not able to read and write Eng- 
lish with sixth grade proficiency, which 
standard should be necessary for admis- 
sion to citizenship. 








Appreciation of the devotion of teach- 
ers to war activities. 

Legal provision for the use of English 
as the language of instruction for all 
schools. 

Compulsory physical education in all 
units of the public schools. 

Approval of the League of Nations and 
a recommendation for its adoption by 
Congress as a nonpartisan measure. 

Indorsement of an International Bureau 
of Education. 

Recommendation for the prompt adop- 
tion of the federal women’s suffrage 
amendment by states, with the calling 
of special sessions of the legislatures 
when necessary. 

National, state, and local adoption of 
the budget system in public appropria- 
tions. 

Universal perpetuation of thrift as ex- 
ercised during the war, and compulsory 
thrift education in schools. 

Indorsement of the national prohibition 
amendment. 

Indorsement of the work of Boy Scouts 
and Girl Scouts and recommendation for 
the co-operation of the schools with 
these movements. 

Indorsement of school and home gar- 
dening. 
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in The Right Place 


You can select the exact word to make 
your meaning absolutely clear—to give 
“punch” and “power” to a proposed letter, 
advertisement, speech, sermon, article, re- 


port or story. Get Dr. Fernald’s standard 
book, “Synonyms, Antonyms, and Prep- 
ositions.” Without it you may be wast- 
ing half of the power of your thoughts in 
weak expression. $1.50 net; by mail $1.62. 
Big, new edition just out. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 








wow to Get Rid of Moles 


A simple, safe home treatment— 
15 years’ success in my practice. 
Moles (and other growths) Dry Up 
Ask for Free Booklet of Full Particulars 
WM. DAVIS, M. D. 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 




















FILMS DEVELOPED 


y 

Mail us 15c with any size film for development and 
6 velvet prints. Orsend 6 negatives any size and 
15c for 6 prints. Prompt service. Roanoke Photo 









Finishing Co., 242 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 
































THE BIG SEVEN 








FAVORITE SONGS | 











F.A.Owen Publishing Company, 
Dansville, N 4 rs. 





COMPLETE LIST 


All Together \Dip, Boys, Dip the Oar 
America ixie Lanc 

America, the Beautiful Evening Bell, The 
Annie Laurie Farmer 


Auld Lang Syne Flag of the ™ 





-CENT SONG 8OOK 


The Blue Book of Favorite Songs 


——-, 93 Songs With Words and Music 
“THE BLUE BooK | Price 7 Cents Per Copy 


Thisis a new, revised and enlarged edition, containing ninety- 
three songs complete with words and music. 
question the finest collection and greatest value given in any 
song book at the price. 
supplied to schools and its sales are steadily increasing. 


It is without 


Over two million copies have been 


Every person, young or old, should be familiar with the old 
favorite and popular songs and the principal object in publish- 
ing this inexpensive book is to make it possible for school 
children everywhere to sing and learn these songs. 

No matter what other song books your school may be 
using, you need the Blue Book of Favorite Songs for the 
reason that it contains many desirable selections not found in 
any other one book and the cost is so small that the question 
of “How to Get Them” cannot possibly be a barrier. 

The excellence of the songs contained in this book will be 
immediately apparent from a glance at the list of contents 
Salen ay printed below. ) : 

r feature adds greatly to the interest and helpfulness of the book. 


A history of many of the songs is given, which 


Size of book 534 x 834 inches. Well printed on good paper and 
bound in strong enamel paper covers. 


OF THE 93 SONGS 
(Just Before the Battle, “ts in the Cradle of the 
other Dee 
Scones That Are Brightest 


‘Kathleen Mavourneen 
Kind Words Can Never Die Scotland’s Burning (Round) 


Last Rose of Summer, The |Soldier’s Farewell, The 


Popular and Inexpensive Song Books 


THE BEST ALL ROUND SONG BOOK 


Golden Book 


174 Songs With Words and Music 
Price 15 Cents Per Copy 


Realizing the demand for a low priced song book having inita 
collection ot songs that would meet the requirements of every occa- 
sion, we have compiled and published the Golden Book of Favorite 
Songs, which is a treasury of the best songs ofourpeople. A better 
It contains 174 songs, every 
one an old favorite. Each song is complete with words and music. 

The list includes lullabies, songs of the seasons, folk songs, 
motion songs, sacred songs, sentimental songs, classical songs, in- 
spirational songs, vacation songs, songs for special days, including 
National Week of Song and Christmas. It also includes a number 
ofrounds and tunes suitable for marches and drills, and in addition 
to these it has acomplete list of Patriotic and National Songs. 

The Golden Book of Favorite Songs is a complete song book, 
suitable for schools of all kinds. It contains. songs for all grades 
from Kindergarten to College, and enough of each kind to meet all 
requirements, and, besides all this it has a story ofeach of our lead- 
ing patriotic songs—stories every American should know. CO amo ate & Mccaranr, 

It contains 128 pages, 6x9 inches, and is bound in handsome 3 
golden yellow paper covers, of good wearing qualities. 


The list of contents includes all of the songs contained in “The Blue Book of Favorite 
Songs” (see list at left) and the following others in addition: 


song book for the price is not made. 






of Favorite Songs 
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Battle Cry of Freedom, The Flow Gently, Sweet Afton |Lead, Kindly Light ng of a Thousand _— 


Battle Hymn of the Re-.God Be With You Till We Lilly Dale {Stars of the Summer Night 
public | Meet Again Long, Long Ago |Star S Spangled Banner, The 

Bell Doth Toll, The Good ogg to You |Lord, Dismiss Us |Sweet see 5 he 

Blest Be the Tie That Binds |Gocd } Night, Ladies |Love's Old Sweet Song | There's Music i in the Air 

Blue Bells of Scotland, The Hail, Columbia Loving Kindness | Those Evening Bells 

Blue-Eyed Mary Happy Cention to All Marseillaise Hymn To and Fro 

Bull-Dog, The ~~ the Herald Angels Massa’s in the Cold Ground to the ee We Love 


Tramp! Tramp! 


Musical Alphabet 
Trl Little Star ~ 


Can a Little Child Like Me 


Catch the Sunshine Maen Bowed Down, The |My Bonnie 
Cheer, Boys, Cheer Holy, Holy, Holy My Maryland /Uncle N 
Christmas Carol Home, Sweet Home My Old Kentucky Home Vacant Chair, The 
Columbia, the Gem of the Hop, Hop, Hop Oh, Broad Lan e're oddin 

Ocean How CanI Leave Thee? Oh, Want Thou in the Cauld We're Tenting lo-night 
Come, Thou Almighty King In the Gloaming las When Swallows Homeward 
Come With Thy Lute If You Have a Pleasant Old Black Joe | 


|__ Fly 
|While Shepherds Watched 


a * Thro’ the Rye Thought Folks at Home 
Cousin Jedediah | Think, When | Read Old Oaken Bucket, The | Their Flocks 
Cradle Song Jesus Loves Me Onward, Christian Soldiers |Work, for the Night is 





Quilting Party, The 


Darling Nelly Gray min 
[Robin Adair lYankee Doodle 


Dearest Spot, The 
M 84 cents a dozen or $7.00 a hundred, postpaid. 
Price 7 cents a copy Sample copy sent postpaid for seven cents. 
Every pupil should be encouraged to purchase a 


copy of this booK and the very low price 
makes this easily possible. 


\Jingle Bells 


| Juanita 





A SONG BOOK TO INSPIRE PATRIOTISM 
A collection of leading National patriotic airs and popular folk and 
a rio ic ongs home songs. The contents comprise 36 titles, among which are Amer- 
ica, Columbia the Gem of the Ocean, Marching ‘Throws Georgia, 
Dixie Land, Home Sweet Home, Tenting on the Old Camp Ground, The Star Spangled Banner, Tramp! 
Tramp! Tramp!, Yankee Doodle, Austrian, French, German, Russian and Swedish National Airs, and 












Angry Words Hallelujah Chorus |Loreley, The Sailing 
Anvil Chorus Hand Exercise Song 'Marchin ante 9 Georgia |Singing in the = Rein 
Bees, The Harrow Marches Onward March of Men of Harlech _|Snow-Bird, T! 
Bingo Was His Name Ho, Ling Vacation Days are Mary Hada Little Lamb Softly Now the Light of Day 
Carry Me Back To Old| Merrily, iq (Round) — |Sound the Loud Timbre 
Virginny Holy ‘Night Michigan, — gan Speed Away 
Carol 1 Cannot Sing The Old Miller of the Spring, The (Round) 
Song, A Songs Minstrel Boy, The Stars and Stripes, The 
ong Illinois Motion Song—Our Flag Sword gf Bunker Hill, The 
Time is Come Imitation Song My Faith poe Up to Thee}Tara’s H =f 
My Own Native Land Three Blin = 


ne Lover of My Soul 
‘od 


Hymn, A |John Brown's Body ow Thank We All Our God] Try, Try A: 












a Old St. Nicholas Now the Day Is Over Wake and, — Your 
(Round) ler* s American Hymn OO, Come, Come Away Youthful Voices 
ew id Santa Claus Wearing of the Green 
of Glee Praise for Peace When Johnny Comes 
Bells my “Night the Nightingale Rainy Day, The Marching Home 
Darling Woke Me Raise Your ro a When You and | Were 
Land Lead Us, Heavenly Father Revolutionary Tea Young, Messe 
Days Little Boy Blue Robin Redbreast Whip-poor-will Song, The 
Little Ties of Water Robinson Crusoe oodman, Spare That Tree 
to Loch Lomond Safely Thru Another Week /Years of Peace 





Prices: Single copies 15 cents, postpaid; two or more copies at the rate of 
$1.50 per dozen, postpaid. In lots of one hundred or more $10.00 per hundred, 
transportation payable by purchaser. Weight 6 ounces per book or 4 lbs. per doz. 


OTHER POPULAR SONG BOOKS 


9 4 Seventy-two charming songs 
Steele § Primary Songs for little ones, among them 
Coasting Song; Cradle Songs; 

How the Flowers Grow ; How to Makea Shoe ; The Lively Little Pussy ; Jack 
and Jill; Little BoPeep ; Marching Song; Seven Times One; Snow Song; 
Somewhere Town ; The Turkey Gobbler Said ; The Way to School ; There Was 
a Little Man ; Tom; The Piper’sSon, ete. Just the books you want toenliven 
your school work, Price, 15 cents per copy, $1.50 per dozen, postpaid. 


By James D. Vaughan. Contains 55 Songs, and 

appy ays several pages of Gems of Thought and Responsive 
a Readings. 64 pages in all. Every song has 

been tried and found good and singable. Each of the following songs is, 
alone, worth the price of the book, viz ; If you Love Your Mother ; The School 
House on the Hill; When All the Singers Get Home; My Old Cottage Home ; 
My Mountain Home, etc. It pleases wherever used. Shaped notes. Bound 
in strong paper covers, Price, 15 cents per copy, $1.50 per dozen, postpaid. 












































many others. 48 pages, substantially bound, Price, 10 cents per copy, $1.00 per dozen, postp 


D@- Send P. 0. Money Order for all amounts less than $5.00. THIS IS IMPORTANT. See notice on Page 2. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING metrical BOOK DEPARTMENT, DANSVILLE, CN. wi 
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Inguvams 
Milkweed Creat 


Keep the bloom and softness of youth in your 
complexion with Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, It is 
therapeutic, it gives health to the skin tissues, it 
overcomes imperfections of the complexion. It is 
softening and.cleansing, too. No other emollient 
will give you the same result. Since 1885, used by 
women of refinement the world over, Use it daily. 

“Just to show the proper glow’? use Ingram’s 
Rouge. Perfumed with exquisite delicacy. Safe. Comes 
in solid cake. No porcelain. Three perfect shades. 60c. 

Send us 6 two-cent stamps for Guest Room Sizes of 
Sour toilet preparations and Perfume. Or send 
one stamp for samples of Milkweed Cream, Rouge 
and Face Powder, (I 
F. F, INGRAM CO., 65 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 
Canadian Address indsor, Ont, 
Australasian Address, Melbourne, T. W. Cotton, Ltd., Agt. 


NAA 





Send You a Lachnite 


4 DONT send a penny. Just send your name and say: ““Send m 


4 
t a i lid gold n 10 a’ tree 
wee lheend i d gt prepaid rig rig’ ft LIS hen it |§ 
co! then wear the 
ring ‘for 10 oat Cay nF tou or te Our friends cay tell 
it'tro a diamond, s ti you decide to buy it 
mbsf us $2.50 a mo: ah ‘ont 8.75 has been = ms paid. nee: 
y ame now. Tell us which of the |#j 
{ Write Today: solid gold id ring illustrated above you wish 
(ladies’ or men’s). ure to send finger size. 
a Lachman ene 12N 5 


To introduce our famous Royal Bath Balm in every 
locality, will send trial package absolutely free to any one 
who has nev er used it. You don’t know the real luxury of 
a bath till you’ve tried this wonderful preparation. Makes 
you feel good all over. Beautifies the skin. Softens and 
whitens it. Soothing, healing antiseptic, —- Write 


for Free Sample; also Free Beauty Book. Add 
ROYAL BATH BALM CO., Box1M, Little ‘Falls N. Y. 


OMEN weed. in 


Banks are ee hundreds p... women _— every de- 
partment of ban work, even u jer. Clear, 
leasant work, Reals men 3 pay. 
end for free boo! w to Become a 
Edgar Mg Alcorn, Pies. American School of Banking 


83 McLene Building, Columbus, Ohio. 
the ABC of successful Story and 


Movie-Play writing. Absolutely 
WRITERS Free. Just address AUTHORS’ 
PRESS, Dept. 27, Auburn, N.Y. 


Book on Destroying Hair} 


y Prof. Hayes, A."M., D., late of Woman’s 
Chicago College af “Phar: armacy, etc, Tells 
superfluous hair and facial disfigurements. 
for descriptive matter. 
Riverside, R. I. 














A wonderful little Book of money- 
making hints, suggestions, ideas; 





New Book b: 
Medical Uolaae, 
cause and cure o 
Non- technical. Send 3 stamps 
Dept. F-9, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., 


Write The Words For A Somg, jc "sc 


nee, Sub: poems on eekecten. love or any. sub 
Chester Music Co., 920 S. Michigan Ave., Room 309, chives, mm, 


Bre. MeLLOW. be aren ie 
VIOLINS S2iton net 
yonte rful aereaenie. Ge t 


GUSTAV HENNING, 226 11TH Street. MIAMI, FLORIDA. 


4 *w’ GOOD ENGLISH fo 75. 


“Watch-Your-English” 
r Handbooks 


Four up-to-date little volumes, 
arranged by the editors of ‘“The 
Standard Dictionary.’’ Depend- 
able and sure guides to the cor- 
rection of many common faults 
in English speech and writing. 
Always ready with the correct 
answers to the little ‘‘puzzlers 

| in English which come up every 
day. Four volumes each com- 
plete in itself: “Faulty Dic- 
tion,” how to correct it—" Bet- 
ter Say,” ways toimprove your 
language—“ foreign Phrases” 
in daily use—‘“/leipful Hints” 
toward better English. Cloth, 

25c each, or all four in neat box 
for 75c. We pay carriage. 


F. A, OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 






































NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next issue 
after their receipt, owing to the time required for 
publication, On account of limited space, omissions 
are frequently necessary. A remittance of ten cents 
with each question secures reply by private letter. 
Teachers who desire outiines for debates or for 
essays should send one dollar, Address all com- 
munications for this department to P. S. Hallock, 
Post Office Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 


Who (that is, what person) fired the first gun of 
the Revolution ?—Subscriber, Amagon, Nebr. 

This was Major Pitcairn, commander 
of the British troops in their march on 
Lexington, where they were opposed by 
a body of about seventy militiamen, 
drawn up on the Common. Major Pit- 
cairn called to the Americans to lay 
down their arms and disperse. As the 
militia held their ground, Pitcairn fired 
his pistol at them and ordered his men 
to fire. ‘he latter then discharged their 
muskets, killing four and wounding nine 
of the militia. 

Please explain through Normal Instructor-Pri- 
mary Plans the significance of the pineapple on the 
dome of the State House in Boston.—Subscriber, 
Walpole, Mass, 

The following explanation, given by 
the Sergeant-at-Arms of the Boston 
State House, has been obtained through 
the kindness of a friend: ‘*‘ This is on the 
original part of the building, known as 
the Bulfinch front, from the fact that it 
was erected by the architect, Charles 
Bulfinch. The original Bulfinch building 
was completed in 1798, and the original 
cupola had a pineapple, or more prop- 
erly a pine cone, at the top. The present 
cupola is a reproduction of the original. 
The seal of Massachusetts Bay Colony 
(1628) had on it an Indian with two pine 
trees, and our first flag had a pine tree 
in the upper corner of the union. Our 
present State flag perpetuates that his- 
torical symbol, in that a pine tree ap- 
pears on the reverse of this flag, the 
front containing in the center our State 
coat of arms, which perpetuates the 
symbol of the Indian.”’ 

Who wrote | “The Deacon's Masterpiece”? 2. 
When was the ‘ ‘Critical Period”’ in ym sel ‘ 3- 
tory? 3. Who said, ‘We have met the enemy and 
they are ours’’? 4, Is there aspecial code for lowa? 
If so, give it briefly, 5, What is the correct pro- 
nunciation of Verdun ?—Jewell, lowa, 

1. Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 2. The 
period after the Revolutionary War, and 
before the adoption of the Federal Con- 
stitution, when the nation seemed “‘drift- 
ing toward anarchy,’’ for want of a 
stable and responsible government, 
which the Articles of Confederation 
could not supply. 3. Captain Oliver H. 
Perry, after his victory on Lake Erie, 
September 10, 1818. 4. Iowa has its 
code, or body of laws sanctioned by 
legislature, to be applied in due form by 
the courts, the same as every other 
state. Probably it has some ‘‘special 
code”? in addition to the general code. 
Inquiries about it can be best answered 
in Iowa. 5. Verdun, pronounced ‘‘ver- 
dun’”’ al two syllables, accent on the 
last; ‘ ’ as in English error, herring, 
ete.. or ‘in there; ‘‘un’’ has the French 
short ‘‘u’’ as nearly as we can pronounce 
it like ihe English short ‘‘oo’’ in book, 
foot, good. 

Questions selected from a list to be answered later: 
1. What great ruler founded the first university in 
Europe? 2, What distinguished ruler of the third 
century was the daughter of an Arab chief? 3. 
What Butler, besides Ben Butler of Massachusetts, 
was famous in American politics? -Where did he 
live and of what president was he the chum?—M. 
E. B., New York. 

1. Charlemagne organized the first 
European university, in Paris. 2. Ze- 
nobia, Queen of Palmyra, after the death 
of her husband, Odenatus, was a famous 
ruler of the third century, conquered by 
the Emperor Aurelian and carried cap- 
tive to Rome, 275 A. D. Histories, so 
far as consulted, do not state that she 
was daughter of an Arab chief, but this 
seems very likely, as Palmyra was a city 
in the Syrian desert, and Zenobia had 
Persians and Arabians among her fol- 
lowers. 38. Probably Benjamin Franklin 
Butler (1795-1858) is meant, of the same 
name as General Benjamin F. Butler, or 
‘*Ben Butler,’’ of Massachusetts (1818- 
1893). He was born at Kinderhook, N. 
Y., admitted to the bar in 1817, and part- 
ner of Martin Van Buren till 1821. He 
was a noted politician, held cabinet posi- 
tions under Jackson and Van Buren, but 





ts,Etc 


of in seript yr ttering includ- 
4 in ing two sets of envelopes, $2.75. 
100 Vpiting | Cards, - 75 cents. 

Write for samples, 


N, Ott Engraving Co., 1021 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








declining one under Polk. As lawyer, 
he was one of the foremost members of 
the New York bar. 

(Note:—In the encyclopedia of American Biog- 
raphy, the name Butler occurs fifty times in the 
list of men noted in our history, many of whom were 
politicians.) 


1. Who said, 
the American flag, 
Who was called the “Colossus of Independence”’ 
3. Give a sentence containing an indirect object 
without the direct object.—Subscriber, West Va. 

1. General (and also Governor) John 
A. Dix, of New York. This was con- 
tained in an official telegram sent in Jan- 
uary 1861 by General Dix who was then 
Secretary of the Treasury in President 
Buchanan’s Cabinet, to the commander | 
of U. S. Revenue cutter at New Orleans. 
2. John Adams. 3. It seems impossible | 
to give such an example, unless we ac- | 
cept Lyte’s classification of those nouns 
and pronouns that ‘‘modify a few adjec- 
tives and adverbs by representing that 
to which the quality is directed.’’ When 
thus used, hesays, ‘‘they are called indi- 
rect objects of the words they modify,’’ 
the principal adjectives and adverbs 
that may have an indirect object being 
like, near, nigh, opposite, unlike, ete. 
Examples: ‘‘A man near him was hurt ;’ 
‘*They fought like brave men;’’ ‘A noise 
unlike any earthly sound was heard.’ 
(Some grammarians call like, near, ete., 
prepositions; others supply the preposi- 
tion ‘*to,’’ whichis virtually making the 
noun or pronoun an indirect object.) 

1. Please analyze the following two sentences: 
(a) He had been operated on and the knee-cap had 
been found to be so splintered that it had to be re- 
moved; of this he was unaware, (b) For the first 
day as he lay in bed he kept wondering aloud how 
long it would be before he could rejoin his battalion. 


“If any one attempts to haul down 
shoot him on the spot’’? 2. 


9 


2. Give construction of the word “‘bounding”’ in the 
sentence, ‘‘He came bounding into the room.”’ | 
1. (a) Compound sentence. First | 


subject ‘‘he,’’ predicate 
‘*had been operated on,’’ a verb phrase. 
Second member complex; subject ‘‘ knee- 
cap,’’ predicate‘* had been found,’’ com- 
plement ‘‘to be splintered,’’ modified by 
adverb ‘‘so,’’ and adverb clause ‘‘that it 
had to be removed,’’ introduced by con- 
junction ‘‘that’’; ‘‘to be removed’’ is 
complement of predicate ‘‘had.’’ Third 
member simple; subject ‘‘he,’’ predicate 
‘‘was,’’ complement ‘‘unaware,”’ modi- 
fied by adverb phrase ‘‘of this.’’ (b) 
Complex sentence; principal subject 
‘the’; predicate ‘‘kept’’ modified by 
phrase ‘‘for the first day,’’ by clause 
‘fas he lay in bed,’’ and by comple- 
ment ‘‘wondering’’ modified by adverb 
‘*aloud’’ and complex adverb clause 
forming rest of sentence; ‘‘in bed’’ is 
phrase modifier of ‘‘lay’’; conjunction 
‘fas’’ introduces the clause. Principal 
subject of adverb clause is ‘‘it’’; predi- 


member simple; 


cate ‘‘would be’’ modified by -adverb 
‘‘long,’’ which is modified by adverb 
‘*how’’ and adverb phrase **before he 


could rejoin his battalion.’’ This phrase 
consists of preposition ‘‘before’’ and 
clause object of which ‘‘he’’ is subject, 
‘fcould rejoin’’ predicate, and ‘‘battal- 
ion’’ object of ‘‘could rejoin.’’ 2. 
‘*Bounding’’ is a participial adjective, 
used as complement of the verb ‘‘came,’ 

and relates to the subject pronoun “‘he.”’ 

I have written a stirring cowboy story and would 
like to have the same in book form. How should I 
proceed to sell itand who to? How much should a 
good story like this bring? In submitting to pub- 
lishers how should the letter accompanying the story 
read? Is there any tax or revenue of any kind on 
manuscripts like the above. I am in sore need of 
this information.—Missouri Teacher and Subscriber. 

See that it is plainly written, or type- 
written, on one side of the paper only. 
Do not roll the manuscript in mailing, 
but fold it. Send to any one of the lead- 
ing publishers you prefer, and when it 
comes back send to another and another, 
and try, try again. There is no other 
way; even the best writers do this. 
Prices for such articles are never fixed, 
but depend on the written matter, the 
writer, and the publisher. The letter 
should be a simple business statement, 
referring to the story by name and giv- 
ing your name and address. Always en- 
close return postage if you want your 
manuscript sent back to you. If the 
book publishers refuse it, send to the 
publishers of story magazines, some of 
whom might take it for a serial. Try 
Munsey’s, perhaps. There is no tax re- 
quired. 





Plays,ete. are wanted for pub. 


W 2 t we Stories, Poems ete. . 
T1 ers lication. Literary bureau, N16, Mannibal,Mo. 
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I MAKEIT. FREE Booklet 
ALOP SCOTT, Cohoes, N.Y. 


A WEEK EVENINGS. 
Tells how. 2c Postage. 
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Dress 
Stylishly 
and 





TODAY 


Save Money 

Get our Style Book and 
Bargain Price List. Learn 
what “Prices Smashed’ 
means in connection with Chi- 
cago Mail Order Company mer- — 
chandise, See how we under-sell 
all —sepeeien. Thousands of won- 
derful money-saving bargains that 
save you money on every purchase, 


GREAT 
SILK 
POPLIN 





104FB125. Faille lustre silk po 
lin. Has white poplin vestee. Sif 
embroidery in contrasting colo 4 n 
bs ckets and waist pancls. Girdle 
of with four rows trimming cords 


didly and charming 
ustrous, silky dress 


c ‘he oice of navy blue or burg undy. 


OrderNo. 208 FB12S. Ww 's 
sizes 32 t art 3! 





WOAQOD ~Nsa 


: burg pre dy 
Price $3.98, delivere od FRE k. 
Money back if not satis 


MONEY | \\ 
BACK 4“ 


Anything you order from u 18s, sent with understanding 
that if you are not satisfied for any re ison at all.or for 
no reason, may be returned and we will refund your money 


5,000 BARGAINS. 


Prices SMASHED: 
DELIVERED FREE! 


See the bargains in this C ate alog and 
compare with offerings _ ewh 
judge of savings you 
direct from the 
ORDE R CX 


\S} 
Ry 
LSS 


to Then 
uying 
CHIC AGO MAIL 


Coats $4. 98 up; Suits $10.98 ~ 
up; Dresses $4.98 up; Waists xP 
69c up; Skirts $1.98 up; Hats iP 


98c up; Shoes $1.49 uy, 
Children's Apparei 69c 
up; Boys’ Suits $3.98 up, 














Faces 
Made 
Young 


The secret of a 
youthful face willbe 
sent to any woman 
whose appearance 
shows that time or 
illness or any other 
cause is stealing from 
her the charm of girlhood 
beauty. It will show how 
without cosmetics, creams, massage, masks, 
plasters, straps, vibrators, ‘‘beauty’’ treatments 
orother artificial means,she canremove the traces 
of age from her countenance very woman, 
young or middle aged, who has a single facial 
defect should know about the remarkable 


Beauty Exercises 


which remove lines and “crow’s feet” and 
wrinkles; fill up hollows; give roundness to 
scrawny necks; Tift up sagging corners of the 
mouth; and clear up muddy or sallow skins. It 
will show how five minutes daily with Kathryn 
prenig A ssimple facial exercises will work won- 

ders. This information is free to all who ask for it. 


Results Guaranteed 
Write for this Free Book which toll fust: wo | 


to do to bring back the firmness to the facial 
muscles and tissues and smoothness and beauty 
tothe skin. Write today. 


KATHRYN MURRAY, Inc. 
Suite 942 Garland Bldg. Chicago Illinois 





















The most impressive cf 
the profound writings of 
Emanuel Swedenborg 
the renowned theo- 
logian, philosopher, 
and scientist, 





Heaven and its Wonders 


and Hell 


This 632-page book, 
well printed, substan- 
tially bound, treating 
of the life after death, 
sent without further 
cost or obligation on 
receipt of 5 cents. 


Write for complete list of publications 


The American Swedenborg 
Printing and Publishing Society 
Room 781, 3 W. 29th St., N. Y. 
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+ 
= Is x, OLOGY 
by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D, 

imparts in one volome : 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Sen. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 








All in one volume. Iilustrated. $2.00 postpaid. = 


Write for ‘Other Peopie’s Opinions’ and Table of Contents. = 








= Puritan Pub. Co., 1758 Perry Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. = 
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“KREMOLA” j is a medicated snow white cream that 
does wonders for a bad complexion. Removes Tan, 
Moth-patches, Pimples. Eczema, etc. Auto Woman’s 
Protection. Elegant for man af MAIL $1.25. 


er shaving 
Fre 
Bootlet DR.C.H.BERRY CO. 2375 michigan Ave Rework | 











Pid, EYE WATER 
Thompson’s 

strengthens weak, inflamed eyes, and is an 
ideal eve wash, Good since 1795. Keep your 


eyes well and they will 


help keep you, 
At All Druggists or sent by 
35c Mail Upon Receipt of Price 


Write for our Booklet. It is FREE 
JOHN L. THOMPSON SONS & CO. 
ys 178 River Street, Troy, N. Y. 


Kill The Hair Root 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair from 
rowing again. Easy, _ inless, harmless Sca: 








We teach beauty ro yg 


MAHLER, 429. Xx Mahler Park, Providence, R. I. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


| Cheer Up Corner 
Conducted by Margaret Sterling 


Whatever ought to be done can be done 
by whomever has the courage and the 
faith to undertake it, for Omnipotence is 

| pledged to such an one.—Mary B. Hunt. 


REVELATION 


We put our trust in men and things, 

| And men and things do fail us. 

| We walk with bleeding feet along 

| A stony pathway, stumbling. 

| From our tired lips doth die the song, 
To dust our world is crumbling; 
And then athwart our darkened way, 
A golden ray comes gleaming; 

We look and lo! the star of day 

| Upon our path is beaming! 

| And all our world is full of light, 

| And every man our brother, 

| For Truth hath dawned upon our sight; 

| Love is our Father-Mother! 

—Gwendolen Edwards. 


MASTERING ANGER AND WORRY 


Are yuu angry? Are you. worried? 
Draw all the tace muscles involved in 
smiling into the direction that expresses 
a smile. Are you angry now? Are you 
worried now? Impossible. Smiles may 
shelter deception, wicked purposes, and 
a great variety of villainy, but the whole 
brood of passions that owe their parent- 
age to anger and worry will skip from 
beneath the roof-tree of a smile like 
brownies from a daybreak, whether the 
smile springs from the light of a happy 
spirit or is the structure built by an in 
telligent will. Empiricism? Well, try 
it.—W. H. V. Raymond 


Anger and worry always result from a 
failure to see life in true perspective. 
In our hurried lives great things and 
small force themselves upon us and seem 
of equal importance. Thus, if we would 
avoid anger and worry, we need, above 
all things, to attain that serenity and 
sanity of mind which will enable us to 
see life as it is. We need some little 
time each day to be alone and think 
quietly—time when the wor!d can drop 
away from our vision and we can under 
stand ourselves. As Wordsworth ex- 
presses it: 

**Every day should have seme part 

Free for a Sabbath of the heart ’’ 

—Edward Howard Griggs. 


NUGGETS 


Put God in your debt, every stroke 
shall be repaid; the longer the payment 
is withholden the better for you, for 
compound interest on compound interest 
is the rate and usage of this exchequer. — 
Emerson in ‘‘Compensation.”’ 


I have seen men and women put to al- 
most all the tests a human being can 
face, and I have seen them meet the 
tests and stand or fall. Out of it all I 
have saved one little precious bit of wis- 
dom: that all the storms of the world 
cannot destroy me if my soul is at peace 
with itself. Destruction can only come 
from within.—Justus Miles Forman. 


Then welcome each rebuff 

That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 

Each sting that bid not sit nor stand but 
go! 

Be our joys three-parts pain! 

Strive and hold cheap the strain; 

Learn, nor account the pang; dare never 
grudge the throe. 

—Browning. 


**God has resources unguessed by mor- 
tals until they begin to look to Him in 
their work. Then they find not only all 
things but all individuals working to- 
gether for good and God working with 
them.’”’ 


Be good to the depths of you, and you 
will discover that those who surround 
you will be good even to the same depths. 
Nothing responds more infallibly to the 
secret cry of goodness than the secret 
ery of goodness that is near.—Maeter- 
linck. 


The waters know their own, and draw 

The brook that springs from yonder 
heights; 

So flow the good with equal law 

Unto the soul of pure delights. 


September. 1919 





———_ Books for Teachers 


Order Now and Pay November 15th If More Convenient 








Schools. 





Seeley’s Question Book should bein the handsof every progressive teacher. 
class and personal reviews, preparing for examinations, etc. 

456 pages, printed on a fine grade of laid paper and neatly and substantially bound in aad 
cloth, PRICE $1.25, postpaid. : 


Every Day Plans 


Every Day Plans is a set of three volumes, totaling 476 
pages, bound in limp cloth covers. 

These Plan Books have been written and arranged by teachers for 
teachers te supply such material as educational journals do not find it 


Prepared Especially for 

ee ey’ § ues ion 00 Jeochenn, by DR. LEVI 

SEELEY, Professor of 

Pedagogy in the New Jersey State Normal School, Trenton, N. J., whose 

name is familiar to teachers generally as the author of * ‘History of Ed- 

ucation,”’ “‘Foundations of Education,” ,ete., assisted by Miss Nellie 

G. Petticrew, a teacher of many years’ successful experience in the 
Piqua, Ohio, Schools, and joint author of “Every Day Plans.” 


Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers the Following Topics: 
English and American Literature, Reading, Orthography, Physiology 
and Hygiene, Grammar, U. S. History, Arithmetic, Drawing, Alge- 
bra, Writing, Geography, School Management, Nature Study, Civil 
Government, Lessons on Manners and Morals, Methods of Teaching, 
Suggestions for the Study of Events. 

The Above Topics Are Treated: @ FIRST. By introductory articles 
by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of studying ard 
teaching the various subjects. This invaluable feature is found inno 
other Question Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the only Pedagogical 
Question Book published. @ SECOND. By Questions covering every 
phase of each subject. @ THIRD. By answers to all these questions, 
It is invaluable for 





fee, ae ay of All Grades. By 
Nellie Petticrew and Nellie 
0 acl of the Piqua, Ohio, Public 





Price $1.00 per set. 


possible to furnish because of the varied field which they must cover. 
They contain such matter as the teacher needs in her every day work 
to make her lessons bright, fresh and interesting. They bring to hand 
the things which require much time and research to find and which 
the teacher is often unable to procure because of lack of necessary 
books. They glean from the wealth of literature, art, nature study, 
and kindred subjects the things suited to the season and adapted to 
pupils of allages. They tell how to do, what to do, and supply the ma- 
terial with which todo, They contain no theory—nothing but practical, 
up-to-date material, 

A large part of the material is “ready to use’’ and judging from the 
words of commendation received, the authors have fully achieved their 
aim of providing something helpful for every day in the year. 

The following are the subjects treated—Music—Nature Study— 
Language and Literature—Stories of Industry and History—Biogra- 








a (OWEN Pup co 
Ae % 
HALL & Mec CREARY 

















phies—Geography—Special Day Programs—Poems and Memory Gems—Stories— mane in Drawing 
—Calendars and Blackboard Drawings—Busy Work—Etc. 
Complete Set of 3 Volumes in Limp Cloth Covers. 











PRICE $1.25, postpaid. 





9 ¢ Compiled and ar- 
e Year’s Entertainments :er<ea"5y"inez 
N. McFEE. The 
contents of this book are arranged under complete programs for differ- 
ent grades, appropriate to the month or for various Holidays, Birth- 
days, or other Special Occasions. With these programs asa basis, the 
book provides a vast amount of Entertainment Material, made up of 
Recitations, Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory Gems, with 
Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, etc. While the arrange- 
mentis based on various complete programs, the material can be used 
in many other ways, eitherin connection with set programs or other- 
wise, as desired. Itis an ideal book for teachers of rural and elemen- 
tary schools. The Index is printed complete and gives in alphabet- 
ical arrangement the titles of the more than six hundred selections 
contained in the book. 
of Contents. Great care has been exercised that only the 
we... and most approved selections should appear in this book, with 
the result that a rare collection of entertainment material is presented, 
A large number of selections appear for the first time in a general col- 
lection. as they are protected by copyright and could be used only by 





consent of author or publisher. 


5), x °4 inches) well bound in silk cloth, PRICE $1.00, postpaid 


No matter what other Entertain- 
ment Books you have ;ou need this, yet with this book little else in this line would really be 
needed, for it aims to and does supply an abundance of material for any occasion. 

The Year’s Entertainments is complete in one volume of 364 rae column pages (page size 








COMBINATION OFFERS 


Seeley’s Question Book and Every Day Plans.....................cccecceeeeeeeeees 2.25 
Either Seeley’s Question Book or Every Day Plans with Y¢27s,Enter-...... 2.00 
All Three of the above books ....................cccccececeeceeececeecssteceteceeeeeeees 3.00 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with °ther S¢eiey's Question com, DROBO 2.50 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with Year’ 's 5 Mnbeotalneoents Ri siibeek shes 2.30 


Order Now and Pay November 15th If More Convenient 











F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 

















—John Burroughs. 
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Che JUNIOR 
INSTRUCTOR 


Poster Supplement Supplement 














Polly and the Pumpkins, The Japanese Girl, The Do: 
ontrary Mary 


patterns. 








! Book of Poster Patterns | 
Delightful Seat Work That May Be Used in Schoolroom Decoration 


Posters are one of the fads of the 

y day. The making of them possesses 
great educational value and is al- 

) ways a source of enjoyment to the 
| pupils. No other magazine has ever 
offered such attractive Poster Pat- 
terns as Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans. The Junior Instructor Poster 
Supplement contains 30 full-sized 
patterns representing the most 
popular of all that have been pub- 
lished in the magazine, and depict- 
ing characters known to every 
SS child. They are as follows: 

The Goose Girl, Mrs. Hen’s Family, Bobby’s Puppies, John and His Pigs, Dorothy’s Bunnies, 
nkey, Christmas Toys, Thanksgiving Work, 
Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, Little Miss Muffet, The Queen of Hearts, Polly, Put the 
Kettle On, ak Horner, Nimble Jack, Simple Simon, Jack and Jill, Little Bo-Peep, Little Polly 


Flinders, Wee Willie Winkie, Daffy-Down-Dilly, Tom Tinker’s Dog, Higgledy Piggledy, Old Mother 
Goose, To Market, to Market, Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater, Ding, Dong Bell, Curly Locks. 


There is a suggestive grouping, shown by a small sketch, with many of the patterns. 
tents also include a poster reproduced in full size and in colors, showing how to mount and color the 
Price Postpaid, in Heavy Paper Covers, 50 Cents. 

With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year (new or renewal) $1.90. 
2” Please remit by Post Office Money Order. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


The con- 
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The Schoolroom Beautiful 


(Continued from page 35) 


father; she didn’t say, but she hung it 
up beside her desk the first day, so I 
reckoned it was some of her relatives.” 
Presenting the portraits of these great 
men during their birthday week forcibly 
impresses them upon the children’s 
minds. Small portraits may be used as 
booklet covers, these last forming a part 
of the display work in school or home. 
The time given to making vaientines, 
and the number allowed to the adorn- 
ment of the room depends largely on the 
age of the pupils and the discretion of 
the teacher. A border consisting of 
valentines, one of each kind, above a 


blackboard forms an attractive indoor | § 


decoration, while red hearts and cupids 
pasted on the upper windowpanes recall 
to those passing by the story of the gen- 
erosity of St. Valentine. 

On Longfellow’s birthday there should 
be shown not only the poet’s portrait but 
the picture of his three daughters and 
one of the village blacksmith. On Feb- 
ruary twelfth may be displayed Lincoln’s 
early home, Lincoln freeing the slaves, 
and a facsimile of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation. 

The long month of March with its few 
anniversaries affords an opportunity for 
the development and display of original 
work which belongs to no time in partic- 
ular but hasdistinctive educational value. 
Whiie maps drawn by the geography 
classes are always interesting, a novel 
idea is to set apart one week in which 
maps drawn during the past months are 
on display in every part of the room. 

One school took two weeks to collect 
pictures for and to complete a long poster 
portraying the progress of civilization 
in our country. This began with the 
landing of Columbus where the Indian 
reigned supreme, continuing through the 
landing of the Pilgrims, cultivation of 
tobacco, House of Burgesses, founding 
of the first college, First Continental 
Congress, signing of the Declaration of 
Independence, Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, etc., to the picture of the ship in 
which President Wilson sailed to the 
Peace Conference. The very last picture 
shows a lone Indian on his horse, looking 
westward across the Pacific. 

The last week of March and the first 
of April may be used to portray Easter 
scenes; but if Easter must be delineated 
by rabbits and colored eggs alone, bet- 
ter eliminate it entirely. Lessons from 
Mother Nature are preferable. 

In our northern Minnesota climate, we 
enjoy the study and picturing of the re- 
turning birds. How we welcome the first 
flower too! Perhaps now it is safe to 
bring to school those bulbs we started at 
home weeks ago. And as our longing 
eyes turn to the outdoor scenes, how 
pleasant to see the hanging plants and 
the blossoms in our schoolroom windows. 
Add to these a jar of pussy willows in 
their velvety furs, and we enjoy a pleas- 
ing change from the wall decorations. 

The advent of May with its flowers, 
bees, and butterflies encourages us to 
continue the use of decorations from 
Mother Nature. A window box may be 
started outside the schoolroom window; 
corn may be planted in small boxes, or 
in glass jars if one wishes to watch the 
root growth. 

There was so much to talk about and 
so many interesting things to make in 
patriotic February that we purposely left 
the flag of our country until this month, 
knowing that, with the approach of Me- 
morial Day, when we recall our fallen 
heroes, and while we learn recitations 
and memorial songs so that we may do 
our part toward making a success of the 
Memorial exercises in God’s Acre nearest 
our schoolhouse, we shall want to make 
and display banners and flags within our 
building, as well as float the big flag on 
its staff outside. 

Then if the Closing Day exercises are 
of a patriotic nature, as they may well 
be, the room will be appropriately deco- 
rated for the occasion, and as we bid 
farewell to the scene of our labors and 
joys of the past eight or nine months, 
the last thing upon which the eye rests 
will be the schoolroom motto for the 
month— 

‘*’Tis the Star-Spangled Banner; oh, long 
may it wave 


O’er the land of the free and the home 


of the brave.’’ 
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STANDARD UNDERWOODS 4% 














NEW ENAMEL NEW PLATEN 
Frame Equipped 
restriped, with new platen 
relettered and —new fee 
newly roller—new 





enameled ribbon 
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NEW 
SCALE FRONT 


with many 
other features 










NEW 
NICKELPLATE 
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NEW TYPE RIBBON 
All necessary ATTACHMENT 
new type— rebuilt in our 





typewriters— 
every machine 
perfect 


perfect print 
and alignment 





































NEW NEW KEYS 
RUBBER FEET Photograph of Rebuilt and 
My Rebuilt Underwoods , kes 
ciaeeitinaaite Guaranteed for Five Years ouvaaan 
knobs, new key typewriters 
rings, new look like 






new 





rubber feet 


StudyThese 10 Important Rebuilt Features 


They Double the Life of My Underwood Typewriters 






































All New Parts Where the Wear Comes — Every Machine Tested and Shipped Perfect 10 
— . . ; NEW 
BACK SPACER \ These 10 big, important, rebuilt features make it possible for youf _erTeRINe 
our machines J to buy a just-like-new standard, visible writing Underwood at special low and you can’t 
e 1e revul 


prices. Act quick—investigate and learn how you can get 100% typewriter efficiency at a big 
discount. My (rebuilt) standard Underwoods are factory reconstructed by typewriter experts. 
New parts, new finish, new lettering, replace the old; everything made perfect — and the 
result—a typewriter the equal of any new machine in both service and appearance, just like 
the actual photograph shown above. And you may buy or rent my (rebuilt) Underwoods on 10 days free trial 
backed by a five year guarantee. Just mail the coupon for all the facts. 


I Will Rent or Sell You My Standard Buy My Factory Rebuilt UNDERWOODS 
vik sew Underwoods With a 5 Year Guarantee Choose Your Own Terms After 10 Days Free 
I offer liberal discounts on your old machines Trial; Pay Only When You’re Fully Satistied 


or rebuild them like new at money saving prices, 

Besides the 10 features explained above I include many otherim- Prove to yourself at my risk that my (rebuilt) genuine standard Under- 
provements, such as a two-color ribbon, backspacer, stencil device, | woods look, work and write like new. You don’t even have to buy the 
automatic ribbon reverse, tabulator, etc., and in addition I furnish machine, when you get it—try one of my Underwoods for 10 days free. 

free a waterproof cover and a special Touch Typewriter Instruction re 2 : A a 
Book—all for my low price. It’s a bargain and I want every type- It’s the first step tocut your typewriter costs. Rent one at low monthly 
writer buyer to know the facts. That’s why Isay—use my (rebuilt) ‘ates, then if you decide, after six months to buy, T’ll allow you 6 
Underwoods before you pay and prove it to yourself. Then after ™onths’ rent and deduct it from my low price—or BUY it for cash, or 
you buy, I guarantee every machine for Five Years. BuyorEARN get oneoneasy payments. But do so at once—ask for full 
AN UNDERWOOD FREE. Take advantage of my agency plan. facts —_, Learn how 1 save you big money—mail the 

coupon today. 

Send Coupon at Once 


Send coupon or write at once for Offer No. 87, - 
and Save Big Money. 4 


How I Have Rebuilt and Sold 
200,000 Perfect Type- 

Get the Facts NOW ys 

25 years experience in rebuilding typewrit- gy 


writers at Factory Prices 
ers has taught me how to make my (rebuilt V4 


The U, S. Government bas purchased 
like new) Underwoods stand any me- QO 


over 100,000 Standard Underwoods. 
(rebuilt) Standard Underwood chanical typewriter test. Buy, rent or 
Underwood machines, pur- money— investigate this offer. y 
are then rebuiltin my | sendthis coupon — BUT 


from a new 
typewriter 






wi 
back ispacers 
















































Mail Coupon Today 


The result is that Underwoods are E. W. S. SHIPMAN, Pres., 
scarce, but you can still buy my TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM 
Typewriters guaranteed good earn one_ of my  Underwoods. 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago. 
asnew. Isellonlystandard —10 days FREE trial. Save big 47 Send me at once your Low Price 

: ai ) t Offer, rental and agency plan No.87 

chased dired from the Un Write a letter, mail a postal_or a sa ne 

Ki ACT . 
factory (the largest QUICK, if you want one. a WON cscnscdedeckcarendadadadsdsbadane 


of its kind in the world) d 
with new parts, obtained Get busy now, 


” di E. W. S. SHIPMAN, gy . > D.N 
collitect fram the Underwood ae a Shs Geel es Wo Wh eG acckcdacasedecsaukéssecsoess 
a ; 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM y 7 CIRY  cecccccccccoccccecccccccescccceecosececosce 
Established a Quarter of a Century a State 





34-36 W.Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 





B Remember I Back My Underwoods 
With My FIVE YEAR GUARANTEE 
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KODAK FILMS 


DEVELOPED, any size, 5 cents each. PRINTS, any size, | 















h. | SUPERIOR SERVICE. ; 
L ‘COMPANY, 291 Ludlow Ave., Cincinnati, O. { PH OTOGRAPHS co Pi ED 
| We have exceptional facilities for copying photographs and guar- } 

SEXUAL antee our work to give absolute satisfaction. Send us your favorite > 

photograph (any size) and we will make a dozen or more copies at the , 

KNOWLEDGE prices quoted below. The original will be returned to you uninjured. } 

| All prints are made on an extra heavy weight of photographic paper and } 

ILLUSTRATED i4 are supplied unmounted. 

By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, M.D.,Ph.D. a - a ; eer ato Ae 

SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN (Size 2%x4% inches, 75 cents per dozen. Extra dozen made } 

What every young man and PRICES: from the same photo at same time, 50 cents. , 

Every young woman shocid tnew *’) Size 114x2 inches, 50 cents per dozen. Extra dozen from} 

$1.00 yp chet bp ewe know ‘ | same photo at same time, 30 cents. t 
What every parent should know A sample of our work will be sent gladly on request. t 

Fgstpaid cath bindag—320 yages—many ihstraions | 4 gia’) 
wrapper Table of contents, & commendations, on request. . A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., ART DEPT., DANSVILLE, N.Y. _ 
AMERICAN PUB. co... LL Winston B)da.. Philadelohia ] LOO FFF FF rr ~ 


















Literature. 














FIRST YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
*6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 









7 Kleven F es from Ayjsop 
"28 More Fables from sop 

) Indian Myths—Lush 
140 Nursery ‘lales-—7a;/lo» 


*288 Primer from Fableland—Maguire 
Nature 
1 Little Plant People—Part I 
2 Little Plant People—Part II 
30 Story of a Sunbeain—A/i/1ler 
1 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 
History 
32 Patriotic Stories—Reiter 
Literature 
*1o4 Mother Goose Reader 
228 First Term Primer—J/aguis 
*230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader for 
Beginners 
45 Three Billy-Goats 
Other Oid Time Stories 
SECOND YEAR 
Fables and Myths 


Gruff, and 






33 The Brave Tin Soldier and 
Other Stories from Andersen 

24 Stories from Grimm—7Zuay/o 
Little Red Riding Hood—ZRezter 


37 Jack and the Beanustalk—Ae7zte 
33 Adventuresof a Brownie 
Nature and Industry 
3 Little Workers(Animal Stories) 


"39 Little Wood Friends—./ayn 
30 Wings and Stings—J//alifaa 
41 Story of Wool—Aayne 


2 Bird Stories from the Poets 
History and Biography 
"13 Story ofthe Mayflower—J/c Ca 
15 Boyhoodof Washington—fezler 
204 Boyhood of Lincoln—erter 
Literature 
72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 
“152 Child’s Garden of Verses 
lez n 
*206 Picture Study Stories for Little 
dren—Crvanuston 
ry of the Christ Child 
Little Cotton-Tails—Si// 














Little Cotton-Tails in 

Winter—Swizth ° 

‘ Little Cotton-Tails at 

lz Smith 

*270 Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
Vacation—Smil/ 

*290 Fuzz in Japan —A Child-Life 
Reader—Mag uire 

*300 Four Little Bushy-Tails—Smith 

*301 Patriotic Bushy ‘ails—Smiih 

*208 Story of Peter Rabbit—Potter 


THIRD YEAR 


Fables and Myths 

*46 Puss in Boots and Cinderella 

*47 Greek Myths—Adingensmith 

*48 Nature Myths—Afe/cal/ 

*so Reynard the Fox—Jest 

*ro2 Thumbelina and Dream Stories 

*146 Sieeping Beauty and Other 
Stories 

174 Sun Myths—Rezte 





175 Norse Legends, I—Rerte» 

176 Norse Legends, Il—Aetles 

"177 Le nds of the Rhineland 
*282 Siegfried, The Lorelei, and 


Other Rhine Legends—J/cCale 
*289 The Snow Man, The Little Fir- 
Tree and Other Stories 
*292 East of the Sun and West of 
~ the Moon, and Other Stories 
Nature and Industry 
*49 Buds, Stems and Fruits—Aayne 
*s1 Story of Flax—J/ayne 
*52 Story of Glass—Hanson 
*53 Story ofa Little Water Drop 
Mayne 
*133 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—PartI, Story of Teaand 
the Teacup 
*135 Little People of the Hills (Dry 
rand Dry Soil Plants)—Chase 
37 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part II. Story of Sugar, 
Coffee and Salt 
"138 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part III. Story of Rice, 
Currants and Honey 
‘203 Little Plant People of the 
Waterways—Chase 
History and Biography 
*4 Story of Washington—Rezler 
*7 Story of Longfellow—J/cCa 
*o1 Story of the Pilgrims—/owers 
“44 Famous Early Americans 
(Smith, Standish, Penn)—Bush 
*54 Story of Columbus—A/cCadbe 
55 Story of Whittier—A/cCabe 
57 Story of Louisa M.Alcott—Bush 
#59 Story ofthe Boston Tea Party 






#137 


to the one to which they are assigned. 


*60 Children of the Northland 
*62 Children of the South Lands— 
I (Florida, Cuba, Puerto Rico) 
*63 Children of the South Lands— 
II (Africa, Hawaii, The Philip- 
pines)—J/cFee 
*64 Child Life in the Colonies — I 
(New Amsterdam)—BSaker 
"65 Child Life in the Colonies— 
II (Pennsylvania)—Baker 
*66 Child Life in the Colonies—III 
(Virginia)—Baker 
"68 Stories of the Revolution—I 
(Kthan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys)—McCabe 
“69 Stories of the Revolution-—II 
(Around Philadelphia)—J/cCadbe 
7o Stories of the Revolution — III 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
132 Story of Franklin—Farts 
164 The Little Brown Baby and 
Other Babies 
"165 Gemila,the Child of the Des- 
ert, and some of Her Sisters 
166 Louise on the Rhine and iu Her 
New Home. (Vos. 264, 165,166 are 
the stortes from “Seven Little 
Sisters” bv Jane Andrews) 
167 Fainous Artists — I — Landseer 
and Bonuheur— Cranston 


* 


-iterature 
5 Little Goody Two Shoes 
58 Selections from Alice 
Phoebe Cary 
67 The Story of Robinson Crusoe 
71 Selections from Hiawatha (for 
3rd, 4th and 5th Grades) 
*227 Our Animal Friends and How 
to Treat Them 
*233 Poems Worth Kuowing—Book 
I—Primarv—/a ron 
FOURTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
75 Story of Coal—McKane 
76 Story of Wheat—//ali/az 
*77 Story of Cotton—Srown 


and 


*256 Bolo the Cave Boy—Grimes 
*257 Kwasa the Cliff Dweller-Grimes 
*291 Voyage to Lilliput (Abridged) 
*293 Hansel and Grettel, and Pretty 
Goldilocks, 
304 Story-Lessons in Everyday Man- 
ners—Baile 
*312 Legends from Many Lands— 
Bailey 
FIFTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*92 Animal Life inthe Sea—Reiter 
*93 Story of Silk—Brvown 
*o4 Story of Sugar—ferler 
*96 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 
and Cocoa)—Lrown 
*139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 
210 Snowdrops and Crocuses 
263 The Sky Family—Denton 
*280 Making of the World—Herndon 
*281 Builders of the World—Herndon 
“283 Stories of Time—Bush 
History and Biography 
*16 Explorations of the Northwest 
“80 Story of the Cabots—McBride 
*97 Story of the Norsemen—/anson 
*98 Story of Nathan Hale—AfcCabe 
*o9 Story of Jefferson—J/cCabe 
100 Story of Bryant—McFee 
*1o1 Story of Robert K.lee—McKane 
105 Story of Canada—AMcCaée 
*106 Story of Mexico—McCabe 
*107 Story of Robert Louis Steven- 
son—Bush 
110 Story of Hawthorne—Mcfve 
112 Biographical Stories — //aw- 
thorne 
*141 Story of Grant—McKane 
*144 Story of Steam—J/cCadbe 
*145 Story of McKinley—McLride 
157 Story of Dickens—Smzith 
*179 Story of the Flag—Saker 
*185 Story of the First Crusade 
190 Story of Father Hennepin 
191 Story of La Salle—McLride 
*217 Story of Florence Nightingale 
*218 Story of Peter Cooper—A/cfee 


| 


*1638 Great European Cities—III 
(St. Petersburg and Constanti- 
nople) —Lush 

*246 WhatI Saw in Japan—Grifis 

*247 The Chineseand Their Country 

*285 Story of Panama and the Canal 

Agricultural 

*271 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 
bandry—Book I. Horses and 
Cattle—Plumb 

*272 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 
bandry—Book II. Sheep and 
Swine—Plumb 

History and Biography 

*73 Four Great Musicians—Bush 

*74 Four More Great Musicians 

*116 Old English Heroes (Alfred, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, The 
Black Prince) —Bush 

*117 Later English Heroes (Crom- 
well, Wellington, Gladstone) 

*160 Heroes of the Revolution 

*163 Stories of Courage—Bush 

187 Lives of Webster and Clay 

*188 Story of Napoleon—Bush 

*189 Stories of Heroism—Lush 

*197 Story of Lafayette—Bush 

198 Story of Roger Williams 

*209 Lewis and Clark Expedition 

*224 Story of William Tell—Ha/Jlock 

253 Story of the Aeroplane 

*266 Story of Belgium—Grifis 

267 Story of Wheels—Bush 

*286 Story of Slavery — Booker 7, 
Washington 

*310 Story of Frances Willard—Bab- 
cock 

Stories of the States 

508 Story of Florida—Bauskett 

5c9 Story of Georgia—Derry 

511 Story of Illinois—Smzth 

512 Story of Indiana—Clem 

513 Story of lowa—McFee 

515 Story of Kentucky—Eudank 

520 Story of Michigan—Skinner 

521 Story of Minnesota—Skinner 

523 Story of Missouri—/rerce 





Begin the School Year Righ 


To insure the best results in teaching you must first arouse 
the interest of your pupils in their work, and this can be 
done in no way so effectively as through the use of the 
INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES OF SUPPLEMENTARY READERS. This series offers at a nominal price a 
choice collection of stories that will delight your pupils and at the same time bring them into closer touch with the 
entire course of study. Look over the list of titles on this page carefully. See the wealth of material offered. Make 
your selection of such titles as you can use advantageously at this time. A trial will prove to you their value. 








*134 Conquestsof Little Plant People 
*136 Peepsinto Bird Nooks-I—Ascfee 
*1Sr Stories of the Stars—Mc/ve 
*205 Eyes and No Eyes and The 
Three Giants 
History and Biography 
*s Story of Lincolu—fezler 
*56 Indian Children Tales—Bush 
78 Stories of the Backwoods 
*7g A Little New England Viking 
+31 Story of De Soto—Hatfeld 
> Story of Daniel Boone—Retter 
3 Story of Printing—AlcCabe 
} Story of David Crockett—Rertes 
*S5 Story of Patrick Henry 
*S6 American Inventors I (Whit- 
ney and Fulton)—Farzs 
*87 Aierican Inventors—II (Morse 
and Edison)—Faris 
*88 American Naval Heroes (Jones, 
Perry, Farragut)—Bush 
89 Fremont and Kit Carson—/udd 
*yt Story of Eugene Field—McCabe 
*178 Story of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill—Baker 
"182 Story of Joan of Arc—McFee 
*2007 Famous Artists—IIl—Reynolds 
and Murillo— Cranston 
*2143 Famous Artists — III— Millet 
*248 Makers of European History 
Literature 
*90 Fifteen Selections from Long- 
fellow— (Village Blacksmith, 
Children’s Hour, and others) 
*95 Japanese Mytlis and Legends 
*103 Stories from tlie Old Testament 


*111 Water Babies (Abridged)— 
Kingsley 
*159 Little Lame Prince (Cond.) 


Mulock 
*171 Tolmi of the Treetops—-Grimes 
*172 Labuthe Little Lake Dweller 
*173 Tara of the Tents—Grimes 
*195 Night before Christmas and 
Other Christmas Poems and 
Stories (Any Grade) 
*201 Alice’s First Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carroll 
*202 Alice’s Further Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carrol/ 


} 
| 
| 
| 





| 
| 
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| 
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9 of Discovery 
2 Story of Shakespeare—Grames 
5 Four Little Discoverers in Pana- 
ma—ush 
274 Stories from Grandfather’s 
Chair— Hawthorne 
*275 When Plymouth 
Young—Bush 
*287 Life in Colonial Days 
Literature 
*§ King of the 
—Ruskin 
*9 The Golden Touch—Hawthorne 
*61 Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
*108 History in Verse (Sheridan’s 
Ride, Independence Bell, etc.) 
*113 Little Daffydowndilly and Other 
Stories—Hawthorne 
*180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali 
Baba—Lewis 
*183 A Dog of Flanders—De la Ramee 
*184 The Nurnberg Stove—LaXamee 
*186 Heroes from King Arthur 
194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected 
*199 Jackanapes—/wing 
*200 ‘The Child of Urbino—Za Ramee 
*208 Heroes of Asgard—Selections 
*o12 Stories from Robin Hood—Lush 
*234 Poems Worth Knowiug—Book 
{I—Intermediate—Faxon 
*244 What Happened at the Zoo, 
and Other stories—Bailey 
*250 At the Back of the North Wind, 
Selection from—Macdonald 
255 Chinese Fables and _ Stories 
*309 Monithe Goat Boy—Spyri 
*313 In Nature’s Fairyland—Bailey 
SIXTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*1og Gifts of the Forests (Rubbér, 
Cinchona, Resins, etc.)—A/cFee 
249 Flowers and Birdsof Illinois 
*298 Story of Leather—W. M. Peirce 
*299 Story of Iron—J, Gordon Ogden 
Geography 
+114 Great European Cities—I (Lon- 
don and Paris)--Bush 
*115 Great European  Cities—II 
(Rome and Berlin) —Bush 


Colony Was 


Golden’ River 





#525 Story of Nebraska—Mears 
“528 Story of NewJersey-Hutchinson 
533 Story of Ohio—Galbreath 
*536 Story of Pennsylvania—March 
*540 Story of Tenunessee—Overall 
542 Story of Utah— Young 
516 Story of West Virginia-Shawkey 
547 Story of Wisconsin— Skinner 
Literature 
*1o The Snow Image—Hawthorne 
*11 Rip Van Winkle—J/rving 
*12 Legend of SleepyHollow-/rving 
*22 Rab and His Friends—Brown 
*24 Three Golden Apples—Haw- 
thorne t 
*25 The Miraculous Pitcher—Haw- 
thorne t 
*26 The Minotaur—Hawthorne 
*118 A Tale of the White Hills and 
Other Stories—Hawthorne 
*119 Bryant’s ‘Thanatopsis, 
Other Poems 
*120 Ten Selections from Longfel- 
low— (Paul Revere’s Ride, The 
Skeleton in Armor, and others) 
*121 Selections from Holmes (‘The 
Wonderful One Hoss Shay, Old 
Ironsides, and other poeis) 
*122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
161 The Great Carbuncle, Mr. 
Higgiubotham’s Catastrophe, 
Snowflakes—Hawthorne 
162 ‘The Pygmies—Hawthorne 
*211 The Golden Fleece—Hawthorne 
*222 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
I. The Story of Perseus 
*223 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
II. ‘The Story of Theseus 
*225 ‘Tennyson’s Poems—Selected 
(For various grades) 
226 A Child's Dream ofa Star, and 
Other Stories— Dickens 
229 Responsive Bible Readings 
*258 The Pilgrim’s Progress 
(Abridged)—Simons 
*264 The Story of Don Quixote-Bush 
277 Thrift: Stories—Benj. Franklin 
and Others 
*284 Story of Little Nell—Smzth 
*295 The Gentle Boy—Hawthorne 


and 


The Instructor Literature Series provides good reading in convenient and inexpensive form, for all grades in the school. 
made to fit the school course, and become part of the equipment of the school. 
cepted Classics, a large number of books specially prepared for school use. 
published, and is being strengthened by the addition of new titles each year. 
with strong attractive paper covers. 


It contains, in addition to many standard and ac- 
This is the most extended list of this class of books 

Each book has 32 or more pages; 
They include Fables and Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Geography, 
The grading is necessarily elastic and many of the titles are equally as well suited to the grade above and below as 
This is particularly true of the titles in the second, third and fourth grades, and those in 
the fifth and higher grades are, for the most part, equally suited to pupils of any of the higher grades. 


well printed, 
Industries and 








300 Books at 6 Cents Each 


THE INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES 


OF SUPPLEMENTARY READERS AND CLASSICS FOR ALL GRADES 


It is 
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SEVENTH YEAR 
Literature 
*13 Courtship of Miles Standish 
*14 Evangeline—Long/ellow + 
*15 Snowbound—/Vihitlier + 
*20 The Great Stone Face,Rillfrom 
the Town Pump—Hawthorne 
123 Selections from Wordsworth 
(Ode on Immortality, We are 
Seven, To the Cuckoo, etc.) 
124 Selections from Shelley and 
Keats ss 
125 Selections from The Merchant 
of Venice 
*147 Story of King Arthur, as told 
by Tennyson—Hallock 
“149 Man Without a Country, The 
—Hale + 
*192 Story of Jean Valjean—Grames 
*193 Selections fromthe Sketch Book 
—lrving 
196 The Gray Champion-/awthorne 
213 Poems of ‘thomas Moore—Sel. 
214 More Selections from the 
Sketch Book—J/rving 
*216 Lamb’s ‘Tales from Shakes- 
peare—Selected 
*231 The Oregon Trail (Condensed 
from Parkman)—Grames 
*235 Poems Worth Knowinug—Book 
Il1I—Grammar—faron 
*238 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—PartI 
*239 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—Part II 
*241 Story of the Iliad 
(Cond.) 
*242 Story of the Aineid — Church 
(Cond, 
*251 Story of Language and Litera- 
ture—Hetlig 
*252 The Battle of Waterloo—Hugo 
254 Storyof ‘‘The Talisman’ (Scott) 
*259 The Last of the Mohicans, 
(Cooper)—A bridged— Weekes 
*260 Oliver Twist, (Dickens)— 
Abridged— Hezlig 
*261 Selected Tales of a WaysideInn 
—Long fellow 
*296 Uncle Tom’s Cabin (Condensed) 
*297 Story of David Copperfield (Con- 
densec)—Heilig 
*307 The Chariot Race— Wallace 
*311 Story of Jerusalem—Heilig 
Nature 
*278 Mars and Its Mysteries— Wilson 
*279 The True Story of the Man in 
the Moon—W//son 


EIGHTH YEAR 


*17 Enoch Arden—Zennyson t¢ 
*18 Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowe// + 
*1g Cotter’s Saturday Night-Purnst 
*23 The Deserted Village-Goldsmith 
*126 Rime of the Ancient Mariuer + 
*127 Gray’s Elegy and Other Poems 
*128 Speeches of Lincoln 
*1og Julius Ceesar--Selections 
130 Henry the VIII—Selections 
131 Macbeth—Selections 
*142 Scott’s Lady of the Lake— 
CantolI ¢ 
143 Building of the Ship and other 
Poems—Long/ellow 
148 Horatius, Ivry, The Armada— 
Macaulay 
*15o Bunker Hill Address — Selec- 
tions from Adains and Jeffer- 
son Oration—/iebster F 
*151 Gold Bug, The—/ve 
153 Prisoner of Chillon and Other 
Poems—fyron + 
*154 Scott’s Tady of the 
Canto II + 
155 Rhoecus and 
Lowell + 
156 Edgar Allan Poe — Biography 
and selected poems—ZLink 
*158 Washington’s Farewell Address 
and Other Papers t 
169 Abram Joseph Ryan—Biogra- 
phy and selected poems—Symzth 
170 Paul H, Hayne — Biography 
and selected poems—Zink 
215 Life of Samuel Johnson — 
Macaulay F 
*221 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers— 
Addison * 
*236 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
IV—Advanced—faxon 
237 Lay of the Last Minstrel—Scott 
Introduction and Canto I ¢ 
276 Landing of the Pilgrims (Ora- 
tion)— Webster 
*305 Wee Willie Winkie—Kipling 
*3c6 Howe’s Masquerade-Hawthorne 
+These have biographical sketch of 
author, with introduction or explan- 
atory notes. 


Church 


Lake— 


Other Poems— 


ORDER BY NUMBER. Price 6 Cents Each. Postage, 1 Cent per copy extra, Twelve or more copies sent PREPAID at 72c per dozen or $6.00 per hundred. 


| *Limp Cloth Binding 


The titles indicated 
by an 





asterisk (*) 


| aresupplied also in limp cloth binding at 10c per copy. 


Introduction Offer 


We do not send out free samples, but for 72 Cents we will send, postpaid, your choice of any twelve of 
the Instructor Literature Series 6 cent edition with the understanding that if they are not found satis- 
factory they may be returned at once and your 72 cents will be refunded, plus postage for their return. 








)@-Send P. 0. Money Order for all amounts less than $5.00. THIS IS IMPORTANT. See Notice on Page 2. 
ORDER FROM MOST 
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Study the Needs of 


the Children 


Supply your teachers with the up-to- 
the-minute methods of teaching by 


SENSE EXPERIENCE 


Increase their teaching efficiency by | 


the shortest, surest road to correct 
knowledge— 


“VISUAL INSTRUCTION ” 


To enliven the text, improve the | 
course of study and take the place of | 


unrelated unessentials A PEDAGOGI- 


CAL SYSTEM THAT FITS RIGHT | 
IN THE CURRICULUM has been | 


devised. 


A system not to supplant the text but 


to supplement it and get beyond school- 


room and textbook environment. 


For thirty per cent of the elementary | 


school pupils the stereograph is the 
only avenue of approach for one or 
more subjects—the only means of illus- 
trating many school subjects. 


Teachers and pupils may visit fields, 
factories and workshops and see the 


processes described in their textbooks. | 


THEY DO THIS RIGHT IN THE 
SCHOOLROOM by means of the latest 
and most important achievement in the 


| science of graphic education and see 


TRUE TO LIFE the object or place 
studied about. 
The stereograph ties the lesson to the 


spot where it took place and the scene 
becomes REAL TO THE PUPIL. 


| Interest is secured that can be gotten 


in no other way—observing power is 
stimulated—the student is encouraged 


to think—resulting in a well expressed 


recitation. 


“Let the teacher realize that 
the stereograph is a true win- 
dow to the world of nature and 
the activities of man.”—F. M. 


McMurry, Ph. D. 


The Underwood System 


of Visual Instruction 


is Authoritatively and Pedagogically 
Organized, by an editorial board of 
twenty-five educational experts to VIS- 
UALIZE 1,000 parts of the world in 


terms of Physiography, Geography, | 


History, Products and Industries and 
their related features of social and econ- 
omic life. 

A system endorsed by the United 


States and foreign governments and 
leading educators everywhere and in 


‘use in 450 of the New York City 


Public Schools. 


A teacher’s laboratory equipment 
providing 12,000 teaching subjects and 
19,900 references. 


Moderate in cost. Complete in ar- 
rangement for housing and a regularly 
scheduled use. 


SCHOOL MEN, ATTENTION 
AMERICANIZATION COURSE 


Visualizing United States History cov- 
ering six important periods in the 


EVOLUTION OF FREEDOM 
Now Ready 


Ask us about Educational Motion Picture 
Films for the classroom 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, Inc. 


417 Fifth Avenue, Dept. M, New York | 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 7 


Problems in Teaching Reading 
(Continued from page 30) 


nally succeeded had used these same 
methods for a time, and had concluded 
that very little could be done for these 
children, until, through a friend, also a 
teacher of subnormal children, she had 
learned of a method which the friend had 
used with unusual success with both nor- 
mal and subnormal children. Through 
the recommendation of this friend she 
used The Lewis Story Method with the 
results we have already mentioned. The 
results of many other teachers in using 
this method with subnormal pupils have 
been equally satisfactory, while in the 
thousands of cases in which it has been 
used with normal children the results 
have been phenomenal. 

In some of the schools in which this 
method has been used, pupils have read 
during the first year fifteen, twenty, and 
twenty-five books, including primers, 
first, second, and third readers—in some 
cases more than three thousand pages. 

Through a series of delightful stories, 
which keeps the child happy and inter- 
ested, The Lewis Story Method intro- 
duces first the sounds, and then, gradu- 
ally, the more intricate processes of 
reading. During the first six weeks of 
school, advantage is taken of thechild’s 
inherent love of play, and through the 
most natural means he is taught to build 
from six to eight hundred phonic words. 
The stories of the five fairies and the 
busy little dwarfs keep him constantly 
on the tiptoe of expectation for the next 
story and the lessons taught by it, thus 
insuring the success and happiness of all 
concerned. 


NOTE: Teachers and mothers desiring to know 
more of The Lewis Story Method may get free in- 
formation by addressing the author, G. W. Lewis, 
4559 Forrestville Avenue, Chicago, II], 


“Baby Stuart” 


(Continued from page 38) 
SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS 


Who was ‘* Baby Stuart’’? 

By what name was he known to the 
world in later life? 

Who was the painter of this picture? 

Where was he born? 

What do you know of interest about 
him? 

Did he paint ‘‘ Baby Stuart’’ when he 
was a very young man or after he had 
gained a knowledge of how to paint what 
he saw and felt? 

Did the artist belong to a poor ora 
well-to-do family? 

Can you tell the class of people he 
painted? 

Do you know the name of the king of 
England that he made live for us through 
his paintings? 

Where do you think he might have 
first learned to admire beautiful mate- 
rials and lovely colors? 

Why do we suppose that he admired 
them? 

From the description of the picture 
can you imagine the color scheme the 
artist used in painting ‘‘ Baby Stuart’’? 

What especially pleases you in this 
picture? 

Can you find other interesting or beau- 
tiful things in the painting besides those 
mentioned? 

Do you especially care for the picture 


because Baby Stuart was the son of a/ 
king, or have you a better reason for | = 


liking it? 

Is it worthy of a place in your memory 
art gallery? 

Do you desire that the United States 
shall be the home of all the arts? 

How will you help to make this an ar- 
tistic nation? 


Justice to the teacher from the salary 
point of view is. by no means the most 
fundamental consideration. Justice to 
our children, to the rising generation, 
and the coming age is the thing we should 
talk about and should regard as of 
primary importance. Teachers can get 
along without schools. They do not have 
to teach, but schools cannot get along 
without teachers. It is high time for 
society to wake up, not here and there, 
but everywhere, and take thought as it 
has never done before with respect to 
the training of the young.—C. P. Cary. 


\. 











A Finer 
Typelriter 
At a Fair 
Price 















Free Trial to Teachers 


What a difference it makes to use sult—we can afford to sell at $57 the 
the Oliver! It is a real pleasure’ very same Oliver formerly priced at 
then for a teacher to do all the writ- $100. 


ing shehastodo. The work is done 
so much faster! You have more Pay Only $3 a Month 
time then for other things. And If after five days free trial you 


there is no drudgery, no fatigue like decide that you want to keep the 
there is in laborious longhand. It Oliver you may take a year and a 
is a real delight to use the Oliver, half to pay. The payments are 
not only because it’s so easy, but only $3 a month. This makes it 
because your work comes out so- easy for every school teacher to 
clean and business-like. But we _ own her own typewriter. 

want you to prove all this to your- ; 

self before you need decide to buy. Mail the Coupon 

We invite you to try a new Oliver Get our catalog and full particu- 
for five days free entirely at ourrisk lars of our new plan and free trial 
and expense. No money down. No offer. With the catalog we will also 


obligation to buy. send you a copy of our booklet, 
‘The High Cost of 'lypewriters— 
Save $43 The Reason and the Remedy.’’ 


Everything sent postpaid and free. 
No obligation. Write today. Mail 
the coupon or a post card. 


For $57 you now obtain the iden- 
tical Oliver formerly priced at $100. 
We are able to save you nearly half : 
because of our radically new and The Oliver Typewriter Co. 





economical method of distribution. 140-C Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicaco 
. 40.05 
During the war we learned many cee ee 
lessons. We found that it was un- 7 _OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO., Dept. 140-C 
necessary to have such a vast num- Oliver Typewriter Bldg. , Chicago, Ili. 
ber of traveling salesmen and so Plea e mail me your catalog and f book- 
as ri og d copy of your boo 
many expensive branch houses 4 let, ““The High Cost of Typewriters The Reason 


throughout the country. We and the Remedy,” which shows how I can get a new 
were able to discontinue A 3100 Oliver at $57 and on easy payments after free trial 
many other superfluous ; 

sales methods. The re- 0 FURR ddecaceccecevecaticnbecesddabveceetcacdnnceddéanai 
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Real Hel 


: for Tired F eet | You can—I: know it. 


A busy day and on your feet most For what 87,000 other wo- 
of the time—a long, tiresome trip men have done you cando. 
or a hike in the country—new shoes _ | I teachyouhow tosit,stand 





TAU ST OOLYOMAHHOPEROAHTOOEOOTEAY ESTA OVPEA TT TPOAG TUG GU ENED mun NNNHHOTH EMEA TATT TS i 


RE 


to break in—all these mean tired =|and walk correctly; give 
= feet. Soothe and rest them by || you grace, abundant vital- 
- applying a few drops of = | ity—courage to undertake, 


| courage to do things. 


=| I build you uporreduceyou | 
>| tonormal—all in your own 
|home. In a few weeks 
you can surprise your 
family and friends, 





TRACE AME MEG WR OR 
Or, if you are very tired and your feet burn, 


ache or swell, soak them in a solution of 
Absorbine, Jr., and water. Relief will be 


| Prgmptana lasting. “sea of ene clean, || LOU CaN De well 




















fragrant and antiseptic lini- = . 
ment, It penetrates quickly, Without Drugs 
leaves 8 a on ga = It’s easier to be well than to be 
Peg y re Sed ing. d n _ sick, when you know how. If 
A rity Toa v8 je a hinhic you are troubled with any of 
= patent tense ee the following—or any other ailments — write me. 
= ‘ = + satura Zoevia be hy Poor Circulation 
= Ceep ¢ 2 he t | . at ? : : mer 
aeap.s bel andy at home. t || Nervousness Constipation Mal-assimilation 
= ey ’ 
= traveling. | My 16 yes ars’ wo wk has a m the endorsement of Jeadir 
= | physician rite me, our letter w it »held in absolute 
= 2.060 bento at a | confide *nce, and you will be under no obligatior Write to- 
E ruggists or postpai | day, before you forget. I will gladly send you nm 
Send 10c for Liberal Trial Bottle or trated booklet telling how to stand or wa k correctl 
procure a regular size bottle from 
your druggist today. SUSANNA COCROFT ‘ 
; = | 624 S. Michigan Ave. Dept. 30, Chicago 


W. F. YOUNG, INC. 


468 Temple St. Springfield, Mass. = 


HVOvvOso0TUOUUesanpnngnaveeasuuon4soeaqnenunnensegeatdevsssonaeneeeneegegngesotannesgnsnssoraoqornacsronenvegt 





Miss Cocroft is a nationally rec ogniz ed authority 
on conditioning women as our training 
camps heve conditioned our men. 
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INSTRUCTOR ENTERTAINMENT SERIES 
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Books ou Will Need 
During This School Year 


KEEP THIS LIST FOR FUTURE REFERENCE 
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The Instructor Entertainment Books 


The Well Known “ Pieces and Plays” Series 
Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 


Pieces and Plays for October Days. 192 pages..................:...:::06 $ .35 


Pieces and Plays for Thanksgiving Day. 192 pages............ ........ 35 
Pieces and Plays for Christmas Days. 192 pages...................... 235 
Pieces and Plays for Lincoln’s Birthday. 192 pages.................... 85 
Pieces and Plays for Washington’s Birthday. 192 pages............ 35 
Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days. 192 pages.................::: 35 
Pieces and Plays for Special Days. 192 pages.................; Laveaonsn 35 
Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils. 192 pages....................6 35 
Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools. 120 pages.................. 535 
Closing Day Exercises. 192 pages...................s0s00.sssssnssssssessssssseees 35 
Other Entertainment Books 
Favorite Songs Pantomimed and Posed. 96 pages.................000 35 
Ten New Drills for Schools. By Lucia M. Wiant. 48 pages......... 30 
Health and Grage Giving Exercises. By Lucia M. Wiant. 80 pages. .30 
Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. 128 pages....................00. see .30 
Choice School Speaker. 128 Dawe soo. 5. s5cc6sssec..06.scecssessnenontnssseenscnens 30 
Christmas Plays and Exercises. 148 pages....................::666 cssseeees 35 
Poems Worth Knowing. 124 pages.................. scm cldoreestiiere 20 
Poems of Peace and War. 128 pages.............cccccccccscsssresssssssseees 25 
Little Plays and Exercises. Book I. 192 pages................... .0 35 
Little Plays and Exercises. Book II. 192 pages............0....000.. 435 
Little Plays and Exercises. Book III. 192 pages..................... 35 
Popular Recitations and How to Recite Them. 184 pages. 
Paper bound, 40 cents; cloth bound..........................666 75 
The Years Entertainments. 364 pages, cloth bound.................... $1.00 


School Music Books 


The Blue Book of Favorite Songs. 93 Songs with Words and Music 
chs SheShARSSP ERS Sabo sp beso kuaee ben eeoeerababbaeospeibas maseieephoacseasee 7 cents per copy 


The Golden Book of Favorite Songs. 174 Songs with Words and 
Music. Single copies, 15 cents, postpaid; two or more copies at 
the rate of $1.50 per dozen, postpaid. In lots of one hundred or 
more, transportation payable by purchaser............ $10.00 per hundred 


Steele’s Primary Songs. 72 Songs......... 15 cents per copy; $1.50 per dozen 
PeeppY IDAYB. $5 SonWS............1.00000ss000s0- 15 cents per copy; $1.50 per dozen 


Helps For Teachers 


Outlines in United States History. By Elmer S. Landes. 148 pages........... 25 
Library Methods in American History. By G.R.Crissman. 240 pages........ 25 
Practical Lessons in United States History: By John Rankin. 108 pages.....  .25 
Outline Guide to Civil Government. By Thomas E. Sanders. 96 pages...... 25 
New Practical Orthography. By Elmer S. Landes. 52 pages..................06 15 
Opening Exercises for Schools. By Thomas E. Sanders. 116 pages........... 25 
Outlines, Devices and Recitations in U. S. Geography. By Inez N. McFee. 

RG DO assis bs nisin cinicns cuondnenenngepsosesiscscdastitensenedsaccececcsoesoeséseaseoes 25 
Study of the Song of Hiawatha. By Nellie McCabe. 192 pages................. 25 
Outlines of English and American Literature. By John E. McKean. 100 pages.. .25 
Practical Lessons in Geography. By John Rankin. 140 pages.................64 25 
Practical Lessons in Physiology. By John E. McKean. 96 pages............... 25 
Twenty Talks to Teachers. By Thos. E. Sanders, 178 pages, cloth binding..  .60 


A catalog describing these books and other helpful 
publications for Teachers will be gladly sent on request 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Just for Fun 





Good Stories Selected from Various 





Sources for Our Readers’ Enjoyment 








IT DEPENDS 
‘**Is your place within walking distance 
| of the cars?’ ‘‘I dunno,”’ answered 
| Farmer Corntossel. ‘‘How far kin you 
| walk?’’ 
TEACHING IN PARABLES 

In answer to the question, ‘‘Define a 
parable,’’ an examinee wrote: ‘‘A par- 
| able is a heavenly story with no earthly 
meaning. ’”’ 

MUST HAVE A BIG SHOE BILL, TOO 

‘*‘See that man? Well, sir, he landed 
in this country with two bare feet, and 
now he’s got millions.” **My word! 
| He must be a regular centipede.”’ 


IRISH PHILOSOPHY 


Two Irishmen were philosophizing. 
Said Pat to Mike, ‘‘ Did yez iver shtop 
| to think that wan-half the world don’t 
' know how the other half gets along?’’ 
| ‘*You’re right,’’ said Mike; ‘‘and neither 


| does the other half.’’ 


| THE UNPRACTICAL ROMANS 
1 
1 





**You know,’’ said the student senten- 
tiously, ‘‘the Romans had a strong sense 
| of the beautiful.’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ agreed Mr. 
McGudley, ‘‘but then they wasn’t very 
practical. Them Roman candles is very 
| pretty to look at, but it’s hard to read 
! by ’em.’’ 
NOT A QUESTION OF ARITHMETIC 


Teacher—Now, Willie, if Johnny Stone 
(a classmate) should tell you that he 
killed three rabbits yesterday and five 
the day before, how many rabbits would 
he have killed in both days? Willie— 
Oh, about one or two. Teacher—One or 
two? Why, Willie, three and five make 
eight. Willie—Yes’m; but I know 
Johnny’s habits. 


THE ‘‘HIGHEST’’ ANIMAL 


A Boston school-teacher had been ex- 
plaining to her class about the three 
kingdoms of nature—the animal, the 
mineral, and the vegetable. When she 
had finished, she said to the class: ‘‘ Now, 
who can tell me what the highest de- 
gree of animal life is?’’ At this a little 
girl in a rear row of seats raised her 
hand and replied: ‘‘The highest degree 
of animal life is a giraffe.’’ 


HARD WORK TO GET AWAY FROM HIM 

A traveler bought a ticket and then 
going out on the platform, said, ‘‘ How 
soon does the trainstart?’’ ‘‘Why, there 
she goes now,’’ said a porter. ‘‘You’ve 
just missed her.’’ The traveler kept on 
the line and set out in pursuit of the 
train with all his might. But in two or 
three minutes he came trudging back. 
A laughing crowd had gathered and the 
porter said, ‘‘ Well, did you catch her?’’ 
‘*No, ’’ said the traveler, ‘‘but, by jingo, 
| I made her puff.’’ 





NOT THE OPENING HE WANTED 

Job-seeker (entering office unan- 
nounced)—Is there an opening here for 
me? Chief, Clerk—Yes, sir, right be- 
hind you. 

REAL SERVICE 

**Now that your brother is back, what 
are you going to do with your service 
flag?’’ ‘*We’ll put it in the window 
again when he gets married.”’ 


SOMEWHAT MIXED 


‘*What is an epistle?’’ asked a Sunday 
school teacher. There was a pause, and 
then a solitary hand went up. ‘‘I know, 
teacher,’’ ‘‘Well, my dear?’’ ‘‘The 
wife of an apostle. ”’ 


HE ‘‘SELLED ’EM’’ 


‘Stand up, Freddie, and make me a 
sentence containing the word ‘seldom.’ ”’ 
Freddie paused; then, with a flush of 
triumph on his face, he replied: ‘‘ Last 
week father had five horses, but yester- 
day he seldom. ’”’ 


OVERWEIGHT 

Post-office Clerk (in a country office in 
the west of Ireland)—Here, your letter 
is overweight. Pat—Over what weight? 
Clerk—It’s too heavy; you’ll have to put 
another stamp on it. Pat—Oh, git out 
wid yer foolin’. Sure, if I put another 
stamp on it, won’t it be heavier still? 


MADE THE CLOTHES FIT 


**Now, boys,’’ said the schoolmaster, 
**what is the axis of the earth?’’ Johnny 
raised hishand promptly. ‘‘ Well, Johnny, 
how would you describe it?’’ ‘‘The axis 
of the earth,’’ said Johnny, proudly, ‘‘is 
an imaginary line which passes from one 
pole to another, and on which the earth 
revolves.’’ ‘‘ Very good,’’ exclaimed the 
teacher. ‘‘Now, could you hang clothes 
on that line, Johnny?’’ ‘‘ Yes, sir,’’ was 
thereply. ‘‘Indeed?’’ said the examiner, 
disappointed. ‘‘And what sort of 
clothes?’’ ‘‘Imaginary clothes, sir.’’ 


PRACTICING ON THE COLONEL 


The colonel had ridden his horse to 
town in the afternoon, and it was dark 
when he returned to camp. Some dis- 
tance outside the guard line he was chal- 
lenged by a voice from the darkness: 
‘*Halt! Who goes there?’’ ‘‘Colonel,’’ 
he answered. ‘‘Dismount, colonel. Ad- 
vance and be recognized.’’ The colonel 
was certain that there was some mis- 
take, for no guard was supposed to be 
posted there, but a sentry’s orders are 
not to be disobeyed. Grumblingly dis- 
mounting he led his horse forward, in- 
wardly vowing vengeance against the 
sergeant of the guard who had caused 
him all this trouble. As he approached 
the sentry he burst out wrathfully : ‘‘Who 
posted you here?’’ ‘‘Noone, sir. I’m 
just practicing. ’’ 

















Film Developing, Prints, Enlargements 
| NEW SCHEDULE OF PRICES 








Prices for Developing Spool Films 


| Any 6 exposure film..................... 10c 
|] Any 10 or 12 exposure film............ 15¢ 
| ; 
Prices for Developing Film Packs 
Film Packs (any size)...............0.. 25¢ 
| Plates (any size) each........c.....c000 5c 


NOTE: All films should be sent to us securely 

| wrapped and with the sender’s name and ad- 

dress on the package. Send by parcel post, 
fully prepaying postage. 


| will be given on request. 


‘Clyde 


| 











| All orders are filled promptly on day of their receipt, and are sent to you postpaid. 


Prices for Printing 


Azo Prints Unmounted 
2% x8 or smalle?........<s.ceciceéeeses 8c 
24 x44,34 x4 or8% x3......... 5c 
XD BM IG csessbcedcsovektes ccs tadcccd 6c 
“Le ee oe mae 10c 
Post Cards, from any size film........ Tc 
Post Cards 

Reproduced from any Photo 
BUTI, NOMMEIN 53 0. 0bc5i4ccescsucssanseisoe $1.00 

Each additional card, same 
WIGIPRUI VO) vs sccane vases catheixircckostsct 7c 





Prices for Enlargements (furnished unmounted in almost any size desired) 


Remittance should accompany all orders for developing, printing or enlarging. 


E. Hulbert, “c.3ares" 


. A. Owen Pub. Co. 
**¥You Take the Pictures and We Will Do the Rest?’ 


Dansville, N. Y. 




















